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Paduan eanonicate* In the course of the same 
year he was elected archdeacon of Parma. He 
had not reached that dignitj at an earlier period^ 
though De Sade says so by mistake. 

There is evidence that he was at Mantua in the 
beginning of Pebruary, 1350 ; and, at that period, 
he had the pleasure of welcoming the arrival of 
Cardinal Guy of Boulogne, legate of the holy see, 
who came from Hungary after a papal mission to 
that kingdom. Petrarch was much attached to 
him. His legation to Himgary had for its object 
to appease the troubles of Naples, occasioned by 
the tragic death of King Andrew. 

Guy of Boulogne, by the Italians called Guida 
di Montfort, was the son of Robert VII., Count 
of Auvergne and of Boulogne sur Mer, and of 
Mary of Flanders. To his high birth he joined 
spirit and talents, and finished his studies at Paris 
with rapidity and success. He was only twenty 
years of age when, in 1340, the pope bestowed 
iq>on him the archbishopric of Lyons. Two years 
afterwards, Clement VI. made him a cardinal at 
the instance of Philip of Valois. In spite of his 
youth, his holiness confided to him the most im- 
portant affairs, and, among these, the delicate and 
difficult task of negotiating with the Hungarians. 
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The king of Hungary had marched with an 
army to Naples, vowing to revenge his brother'* 
d^th, and to seize the Neapolitan kingdom, law* 
lessly pretending that it belonged to him. The 
Hungarians, for the present, prevailed, and Queen 
Giovanna fled to Provence from their fury. The 
princes of the blood came to offer the Hungarian 
mcmarch their submission ; but he ordered one of 
them to be strangled, and, putting the rest in irons, 
he sent them into Hungary. 

After this expedition, he sent ambassadors to the 
pope to justify his conduct, to solicit the investi- 
ture of the kingdom of Naples, and to obtain the 
punishment of Queen Giovanna. Soon afterwards, 
the plague obliged him to quit Naples, and to re- 
turn to his native country. 

The negotiation of this affair was very delicate : 
Guy de Boulogne bad to conciliate the Bang of 
Hungary, to propose peace between him and the 
Queen of Naples, to solicit the freedom of the 
princes of the blood, and to d^nand a dismissal of 
the proceedings against Giovanna for the crime dT 
whidi she was accused* The cardinal legate, with 
aU his address, could not for a long time obtain 
more than a truce. He came to Padua, where he 
was received with the highest honours. James of 
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Carrara gave up to him his palace, and defrayed 
the expenees of his suite, consisting of three hun- 
dred persons. He stopped for several days in that 
city, in order to superintend the removal of the 
body of St. Anthony^ which vras dug out of his 
tomb, to a church that had been built for him. 

The cardinal and several eminent persons who 
attended him had frequent conversations with our 
poet, in which they described to him the state of 
Germany and the situation of the emperor. We 
shall very soon see how deep an interest Petrarch 
took in these affairs, of which, however, it will be 
necessary to resume a general sketch. 

The prince, commonly called Charles of Luxem- 
burg, had been elected king of the Bomans, 
through the influence of the pope, to whom he 
was devoted. His election as emperor, however, 
was contested by the greater part of the Germans. 
They acknowledged as their emperor, Lewis of 
Bavaria, until his death, which took place in 1347. 
The death of Lewis, says Muratori, was the life of 
Charles. 

Those German electors who had not consented 
to the choice of Charles at first offered the im- 
perial crown to Edward III. of England, who de- 
clined it; then to the Margrave of Misnia, who 
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renounced his right, in favour of Charies, for ten 
thousand marks of silver. A third offer had been 
made to Gunther, Count of Schwarzburg, in 
Thuringia ; so that when the Cardinal of Boulogne 
arrived in Germany, in 1349^ he found Charles in 
possession of the empire. He had established his 
court at Prague, the capital of his kingdom of 
Bohemia ; and thither the Cardinal Legate went 
to treat with him on business entrusted to him by 
the pope. 

Clement VI., who had reason to be satisfied 
with the submissiveness of this prince, wished to 
attract him into Italy. He there hoped to oppose 
him to the Visconti, who had put themselves at 
the head of the Ghibelline party, and gave much 
annoyance to the Guelphs. His holiness strongly 
solicited him to come; but Charles's situation 
would not permit him for the present to undertake 
such an expedition. There were still some troubles 
in Germany that remained to be appeased ; be- 
sides, the prince's purse was exhausted by the lar- 
gesses which he had paid for his election. The 
new tolls and taxes which he had imposed yielded 
him but a scanty revenue, and his poverty was ex- 
treme. At his departure from Worms, in Ger- 
many, he was arrested for debt by the butcher 
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who had furnished meat for his household during 
his residence in that city. The people openly took 
part with the butcher ; and Charies, having a suite 
that was too small to employ force, had recourse 
to negociation. But the man of the cleaver in- 
sisted on being paid, and the Bishop of Worms 
was obliged to discharge the bill for his imperial 
majesty. 

It must be owned that a prince in such circum- 
stances could hardly be expected to set out for 
the subjugation of Italy. Petrarch, however, took 
a romantic view of the emperor's duties, and 
thought that the restoration of the Roman empire 
was within Charles's grasp. Our poet never lost 
sight of his favourite chimera, namely, the re- 
establishment of Bome in her ancient dominion. 
It was what he called one of his principles, that 
Bome had a right to govern the world. Wild as 
this vision was, he had seen Bienzo attempt its 
realization; and, if the Tribune had bemi more 
prudent, there is no saying how nearly he might 
have approached to the achievement of so marvel- 
lous an issue. But Bienzo was now fallen irreco- 
verably. We shall have something to say very 
soon about his fate after his fall. 

Petrarch, turning his views to a different quarter 
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for the fulfilment of his chimera, looked with en« 
thusiaam to the Emperor Charies ; and it must be 
owned that the condition of Italy, under a grind- 
ing aristocracy, was at that time propitious to 
Charles, if he had possessed more money and more 
ambition. 

Charies, as Emperor, was the head of the Ghi- 
bellines, and his connexion with the pope tended 
to conciliate the Guelphic party. The principal 
states of Italy groaned under oppressive tyrants, 
and desired a supreme head to whom they might 
appeal The city of Eome, replunged into all the 
horrors of anarchy, from which Rienzo had relieved 
her for a moment, saw that she had no other resource 
than the return of her two chiefs, the pope and 
the emperor, and desired that they should come 
and establish their abode in the capital of the 
world. Elorenee itself, a republic so jealous of its 
liberty, solicited Charies*s entry into Italy, wishing 
to oppose him to the Visconti, lords of Milan, 
whose power it dreaded. 

Petrarch now desired as ardently to see the: 
emperor in Italy, as ever he had sighed for the 
success of Bienzo. He was at first restrained 
from writing to Charles by the consciousness of 
baring iio personal acquaintance with him, and 
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by a general dread of mixing himself up with 
political affairs at a time when he had no public 
character. But his zeal at laat broke silence. The 
motives of his conduct on this occasion are stated 
in a letter which he addressed some time after- 
wards to Pope Urban V. 

Meanwhile Petrarch wrote to the emperor a 
long letter from Padua, a few days after the de- 
parture of the cardinal. " I am agitated," he says, 
" in sending this epistle, when I think from whom 
it comes, and to whom it is addressed. Placed as 
I am, in obscurity, I am dazzled by the splendour 
of your name ; but love has banished fear : this 
letter will at least make known to you my fidelity, 
and my zeal. Read it, I conjure you ! You will 
not find in it the insipid adulation, which is the 
plague of monarchs. Flattery is an Urt unkn6wn 
to me. I have to offer you only complaints and 
regrets. You have forgotten us. I say more — 
you have forgotten yourself in neglecting Italy. 
We had high hopes that Heaven had sent you to 
restore us our liberty ; but it seems that you refuse 
this mission, and, whilst the time should be spent 
in acting, you lose it in deliberating. 

" You see, Caesar, with what confidence an ob- 
scure man addresses you, a man who has not even 
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the advantage of being known to you. But, far 
from being offended with the liberty I take, you 
ought rather to thank your own character, which 
inspires me with such confidence. To return to 
my subject — wherefore do you lose time in consul- 
tation ? To all appearance, you are sure of the 
future, if you will avail yourself of the present*- 
You cannot be ignorant that the success of great 
affairs often hangs upon an instant, and that a day 
has been frequently sufficient to consummate what 
it required ages to undo. Believe me, your glory 
and the safety of the commonwealth, your own 
interests, as well as our's, require that there be no 
delay. You are still young, but time is flying; 
and old age will come and take you by surprise 
when you are least expecting it. Are you afraid 
of too soon commencing an enterprize for which a. 
long life would scarcely suflSce ? 

" The Eoman empire, shaken by a thousand 
storms, and as often deceived by fallacious calms, 
places at last its whole hopes in you. It recovers a 
little breath even under the shelter of your name ; 
but hope alone will not support it. In proportion 
as you know the grandeur of the undertaking, con- 
summate it th^ sooner. Let not the love of your ' 
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Transaipin^ domiaions detain ycm loEg^r, In be-^ 
holding Germany, think of Italy, If the oae has 
given you birth, the other has given yon gxeatoess. 
If you are king of the one, you are king aad am- 
peror of the other. Let me eay, without meaning 
offence to other nations, that here is the head of 
your monarchy. Every where else you will find 
only it9 members. What a glorioiss project to 
unite those members to their head ! i - r 

"I am aware that you dislike all innovation; 
but what I propose would be no innovation on your 
part. Italy is as well know© to you as (Germany. 
Brought hither in your youtfch by y<mr iljki^triotis 
sire, he made you acquainted with. pur citiefii wd 
our manners, and taught you here the SlT^, lessons 
of war. In the bloom of your youth, you have 
obtained great victories. Can you fear at present 
to enter a country where you have triumphed siskte 
your childhood ? ; ^ 

^* By the singular favour of Heaven we have re^ 
gained the ancient right of being governed. , by a 
prince of our own nation.* Let Germany say 
what she will, Italy is veritably your country • * 

* Petrarch's words are: '• civi Servare suo ;*' but he takes 
the liberty of considering Charles as — adoptively — Italian^ 
though that prince was born at Prague. 
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♦ * * Oome with haste to restore peace to Italy. 
Behold Borne, onee the empress of the world, now 
pale, with Bcaitered locks and torn garments, at 
your feet, imploring your presence and support ! ^ 
Then follows a dissertation on the history and 
heroes of Homse, whieh might be wearisome if 
trauBcrihed to a modem reader^ But the epistle, 
upon the whole, is manly and eloquent. 

A few days after despatching his letter to the 
emperor, Petrarch made a journey to Verona to 
see his friends. There he wrote to Socrates. In 
this letter, after enumerating the few friends whom 
the plague had spared, he confesses tiiat he oould 
not flatter hin^elf with the hope of being able to 
join dtem in Provence. He therefore invokes them 
to oome to Italy, and to settle either at Parma or 
at Padua^ or any other place that wo^d suit them. 
Rk mnaimng friendg, hete enumerated, were only 
Barbato of Sulmona, Francesco Binucci, John 
Boccaccio^ Lselius, Guide Settimo, and Socrates. 

Mareo Barbato, of Sulmgna, had be^i a literary fa- 
Timrite of Robert I., king of If aples, at whose court 
he obtained the post of chancellor. King Bobert 
made Barbato acquainted with Petrarch in 1341. 
Our poet conceived a great regard for him, and 
thought well of his poetic talents. After the death 
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of Eobert, Barbato withdrew from the court, but 
returned when Naples was governed by Siniscalco 
Acciajuoli, by whom he was effectively protected. 
When Petrarch wrote to him, Barbato was settled 
with his wife at Sulmona, and could not leave her. 

Francesco di Nello, to whojn Petrarch was 
singularly attached, and to whom he gave the name 
of Simonides, was prior of the church of the holy 
apostles at Florence, where his father had borne 
the office of Gonfalionere. He also found it impos- 
sible to join our poet. Laelius was at Kome, and 
occupied with the business of the republic, whilst 
Guido Settimo was still fixed at the court of Avigr 
uon, where he expected to make his fortune. 

The illustrious John Boccaccio was a Florentine, 
like Francesco di Nello, and so much attached to 
bis native place that nothing could tempt him to 
leave it. The very name of that most natural and 
delightful writer, Boccaccio, touches thq mind with 
a deep interest in his and Petrarch's mutual friend- 
ship. It is satisfactory, to be sure, to find that 
their friendship was sincere and mutual. The vile 
little tradition that they were jealous of each other 
can be proved, to a moral certainty, to be false. 
Emulation is natural to genius, but not envy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Birth of Boccaccio^His Father puts him to School at Flo- 
rence — ^Places him with a Merchant — Wishes him to study the 
Canon Law in Paris — Changes his Views — Resolves to make 
him a Merchant, and sends him to Naples — Ijiterary Men with 
whom Giovanni ^became acquainted there — His veneration for 
Dante — Impression made on him by the honours paid to Pe- 
trarch — Person of Boccaccio - — He falls in love with Maria, 
natural daughter of • Robert, King of Naples — Composes hie 
Filicopch— His Teseide — He introduces the Metre adopted by 
Ariosto and Tasso — He returns to Florence at the command 
of his Father — Despair of his Mistress — His Amorosa Visione 
— His Fiammetta — He returns to Naples — Goes back to Flo- 
rence— *• Is commissioned to convey to Petrarch the Decree of 
the Florentines restoring to him his Civic Rights and Patri- 
mony — Contracts a personal friendship with him — Produces 
his Decamerone — His zeal in collecting the Ancient Classics 
— Deplot^ble state of a Monastic Library — Boccaccio writes a 
Life of Dante — ^Transcribes his Works as a Present to Petrarch 
— Is sent as Ambassador to the Margrave of Brandenburg — 
Publishes his Decamerone — Subject of the Work — Vindica- 
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tion of it from the charge of Immorality — Boccaccio's I^ter 
to Petrarch, reproaching him for his Intimacy with the Vis- 
conti — His Corhaccio — Influenced hy a Fanatical Monk, he 
repents of his Writings — Is appointed to a Professorship in- 
stituted for the Explanation of Dante — ^His Deaths 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The famous Giovanni Boccaccio was bom in 
1313, of a family respectable as merchants, who, 
having originally belonged to Certaldo, in the Val 
d'Elsa, some twenty miles from Florence, came 
and settled in that city. His father was called 
Boccaccio di Chellino. Although our great no- 
velist always entitles himself da Certaldo, he was 
not bom in that place ; but he used its name to» 
record it as the cradle of his family. 

Boccaccio di Chellino was a frequent traveller, 
probably on account of his mercantile pursuits. 
He lived a considerable time, during his youth, at 
Paris; where, being of an amorous disposition, 
Kke his son, he fell in love with a young lady of 
the French capital, and, it would appear, without 
marrying her, made her the mother of Giovanni. 
It is probable that she did not long survive the 
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birth of her son, as he has left in his writings no 
memorial of his recolIectiAg her. The place of his 
birth can, therefore, only be conjectured. Wherever 
it was, his father removed him at a very early age 
to Florence, which he always regarded as his own 
country, though not with more strict justice than 
Petrarch called himself a Florentine, for the latter 
was forty-six years old before his countrymen re- 
cognized his right of citizenship. Whilst he was 
still a mere child, and before he knew of how many 
feet a verse should consist, he tells us himself that 
he composed verses, and that, indifferent ss they 
were, they obtained for him the na^e of tie young 
poet. 

His father placed him in Florence at the school 
of Giovanni da Strada, a teacher of reputation, but 
from economy withdrew him from that seminary 
before he had learned the elements of Latin, and 
sent him to a teacher of arithmetic, in order to fii 
him for merchandize. He soon afterwards con- 
signed him to a merchant, that he piijght acquire 
the noble art of traffic ; but Boccaccio was so dull 
in learning it, that his master expressed unfeigned 
wonder how his apprentice could have ever had 
the character of a clever lad; and with this 
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mastei^ he might be said to have lost six years of 
his life, unless we take into account some know- 
ledge of the world, which he must have picked up 
by travelling about with him. It is probable that 
the merchant left him at Paris. 

As there was now no hope of his becoming an 
expert man of trade, his father enjoined him to 
study the canon law ; and his biographer, Baldelli, 
conjectures that his law preceptor was Father 
Dionisio Roberti Toscano, professor of theology 
in the university of Paris, and not Cina da Pistoia, 
as many have asserted, on grounds which Muzzu- 
chelli has shown to be false. Boccaccio began to 
apply himself to canon law, if the little attention 
which he ever paid to the subject deserves the 
name of application, in 13299 at which time, Bal- 
delH, in his Sommario Chronologica of Boccaccio's 
life, pronounces it indubitable that he was in Paris. 
Philip Villani states that, before he fixed himself 
at Naples, where he settled in 1333, he travelled 
to and fro. But in this interval, it appears, from 
the testimonies of several trustworthy biographers, 
from his acquaintance with French romances, dis- 
played in his Fiammetta, from his knowledge of 
French manners, from his use of French plots and 
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i^oitti' m'his'dK^tioii, and from otlier ebeiKDi-^ 
stianc^^ that he must hare been a congiderable tinia 
at P&ris. Whererer it was that he ought to hare 
studied canon law, he certainly studied it uegti'^ 
gently, if at all, and thus might he said to hard 
lost a few more years^ of his life. 

It is true that, under the tmticm ci the canotdst; 
lie must be si^posed to have acquired his Latinv 
having necessarily forgot the little te had learned 
in his childhood from GioTanni da Strada. Bat 
this was not enough for bis father, who found that 
he was utterly neglecting his juridical studies j and^ 
haying vainly tried to make him a canonist, be re- 
solved to make him a merchant again* He there- 
fore ordered him to fix himself at Naples^ 

When Boccaccio arrived at that capital, it wasi 
the residence of Bobert I., who was aged and 
austere, but had a splendid and lu:3turious courts 
adorned by many eminent literary characters ; fot 
though his ma^e^y was so obtuse himself as^ to 
despise Virgil and poetry in general, till Petrarch 
Qouched* hid blindness, he was, nevertheless, a pa- 
tron of learned men, and had given them importaenfr 
offices- Among these was Giovanni Barrilli, who 
was a lover of learning and poetry ; Barbate of 
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Sulmona, the ting's ehaucellor ; Ifionisao Hoberti^ 
who had been transferred from the university to 
the biahc^ric of Monopoli ; the Cakbrian Bar- 
kamo, famoua for his Greek ; Paulo Perugino, a 
praiseworthy man of letters, and the royal libra- 
rian, who made a copious collection of historical 
ajid poetical antiquities. With these illustrioiiff 
men Boecaceio formed a personal acquaintance^ 
and drew delight and profit from their convorsa- 
tioB. His being able to preserve an intimacy with 
them, shows that his own conversation could not 
have been common-place, and that he had not, 
strictly speaking, misspent his youthful years, de- 
sultory aa his life and education had been. 

From this period Boccaccio applied himself ten 
the improvement of his mind with opportunities 
which had been before denied to him. He now 
acquired the first rudiments of Greek, though 
under what master is not exactly known, and he 
learned a little astronomy, or, more properly speak- 
ing, astrology, probably from Andalone del Nero. 
As the city M'as favourable to the fostering of his 
intellect, so the surrounding country was calculated 
to awaken the enthusiasm of his fancy, every comer 
of that blessed region having been described by 
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sdine inspired poet, and the whole being strewed 
with the remains of nionuments of Grecian fenltnre 
and Honian grandeur. One day, whilist wandering 
for ainusement, he came to the tomb of Virgil. The 
fame of the mighty bard entranced hid thoughts — r. 
a sad reflection for a moment darT^ened them ; 
namely, that he, whose soul thirsted only for poetie 
glory, should be doomed against his nature to toil 
in trade ; but he concluded his meditations by a 

iresolution from that day to abandon nierchan- 

< 

dize. 

Among the favourites of his imagination, Dante 
had been his idol even from his childhood^ ahd in 
his " Amorous Vision " he entitles hitii'**his 
master," an expression which his biographerd have 
interpreted differently. Tiraboschi thitikS fliat 
Dante could not have possibly bfeen the iistrticte? 
of Boccaccio, during the. childhood of the latten 
Baldelli, unromantic as he generally is, 'says that 
no historical fact seems to him clearer thaii that 
Boccaccio was actually introduced to Dante in big 
childhood, and received from him encouraglement 
to cultivate his poetic vein, and also that Dknte 
gave him such instructions in poetry as were com- 
patible Avith his early age. 
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Da.nte died iu 1821, when Boccaccio was eight 
years old. " Then what contradiction," says Bal- 
delli, "is there in what Petrarch positively ex- 
presses to Boccaccio, ii^i one of his epistles, when he 
repeats the motives which the latter had to be the 
encomiast of Dante, and says, * Inseris nominatim 
hanc hiyus officii tui excusationem, quod ille, tibi 
adolescentulo, primus studiorum dux, prima fax 
fiierit.' We must infer, therefore, that at seven 
years old, an age when Boccaccio was already 
called a poet, his father brought him to Ravenna, 
and that Dante, struck with admiration of his pro- 
mising pootical talents, gave him personal encou- 
ragement and instruction." So says Baldelli, 

That the mighty Dante should have been smitten 
with admiration by the rhapsodies of a child seven 
years old, and of a child who, even in his manhood, 
never became a great poet, is a supposition that 
speaks for itself, and by its absurdity confirms Ti- 
raboschi's opinion. Baldelli is an honest, indus- 
triou3, and, as to matter of fact, a useful writer. 
I once imagined that such men as he were ex- 
empted by nature from illusions of the imagi- 
nation ; and generally they are so : but this is an 
exception to the rule. Every expression that is 
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ased, either by Petrareh or Boec^edio, respecting 
the latter being instructed by Dante, nmst be takeu 
tp mean only figuratively that the genius of the 
great novelist was cherished by the perusal of 
Dante's writings. 

Boccaccio had not been long in Naples, when 
he acquired a new acquaintance by the arrival ^f 
If iccola Acciajuoli, who came thither, at first, with 
a view to engage in trade, but who, by entering 
the service of the Princess of Taranto, a near re- 
lation of King Robert of Jf aples, obtained nobility, 
estates, and the tutorship of her son, from the par- 
tiality of his patroness. In 1341, Petrarch wa« 
crowned at the Capitol of Eome, after having spent 
several days at Ifaples. Deep W;a« the impression 
made on the young novelist's mind by the honours 
that were paid to Petrarch. He cherished fnom 
that time forward a sort of idolatry for the bard of 
Vaucluse, whom he used to denominate his mateter. 
Boccaccio was ambitious to attain literary hotoujs., 
But he felt emulation, and not envy. Emulation 
exalts its object, envy would pull it down. 

In his youth, Boccaccio was handsome : hi6 per-, 
gon was large and well built, and his Countenance 
avas prepossessing. His nose was well formed, hm 
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ejes bxight, and hi^ lip8 wd chin loqked peouU- 
ar)j Jiiand^me when he emUed^ He was jocund, 
eloquent, a&ble, and whatever he said came from 
him with an amiable urbanity. With an exterior 
and manners so attractive, it is little^ wonderful 
that he was successful in love— and to love he was 
ardently prone until his later yeans* 

In the year 1341, being twenty-height yeai« 
old on the preceding sabbath, (Baldelli^ p. 22) he 
repaired to the church of St» Lorenzo, at !N^aples. 
There, whilst he was listening to the chant and 
psajhn^dy.that opened the ear^ as it were, to the 
joys of Heaven, his eyes were fixed upon a young 
l^y in a black mantle, whose b^uty brought back 
his cogitations to this woiid, and he was seized 
with the most violent passion for her. This beauty 
was descended, by her grandfather's side, from the 
hou^e of Aquino. Her mother was a woman of 
high birth, who lived in the royal palace, and Ro- 
bert Iwdng become enamoured of her, after a stolen 
connection, bdieved himself the father of this girL 
She remained an orphan in her juvei^ile years, ami 
her parentage was not owned, the king being desi-. 
reus to preserve the mother's honour. But he 
ordered that Maria, for so she w^s called, should 
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receive an elegant education, and, when she was* 
marriageable, he united her to a young man worthy- 
of her birth. She was already married when our 
novelist first met her — but she proved kinder than 
Laura. 

Boccaccio, though he could never master the 
mysteries either of law or merchandize, was too 
good an adept at intrigue not to make his way 
to Maria, to ingratiate himself with her husband 
and relatives, and finally to lay siege to her heart. 
He succeeded, and thought his triumph the most 
glorious ever won by mortal. And she was indeed 
a rich prize for the voluptuary — young, exquisitely 
beautiful, elegant in dance and song, accomplished, 
clever, and kind-hearted. 

The very frailty of his mistress, however, to 
which he owed his happiness, obliged him to be 
under some reserve in acquainting the world with 
his felicity, and to disguise his Maria under the 
name of Fiammetta. In the same year he com- 
menced the composition of his Filocopo. He re- 
lates, in the introduction to this work, that, after 
having seen Maria for the first time, several days 
afterwards, he met with her opposite to the monas- 
tery of Santo Spirito, where she requested him to 
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write this work. It is a story, in the true style of 
the Troubadours, of two lovors, who are mutually 
faithful through daugers and threats of death, and 
who, at last, are happily united. Filocopo cannot be 
called a finished composition, but betrays a juvenile 
and inexperienced pen. It is fidl of pagan mytho- 
logy, prolix in its main story, and wearisome in its 
episodes. The action of the story begins at Rome ; 
but at what time, it is difficult to diyine. Heathen 
and Christian mythology are mixed. The pope is 
tlie vicar of the goddess Juno — Lslius, the friend 
of Scipio, goes on a holy pilgrimage into Iberia — 
the heathen god, Acheron, figures as a pagan 
knight, throwing himself at the feet of Felix, a 
Mahomedan king. The Filocopo was, however, 
among the earliest prose productions of the great 
novelist, and the beginning of his career in prose 
forms an era in the history of Italian literature. 

He was not to be divorced from poetry by his 
prose compositions, but in the same year published 
his Teseide. The legislator of Athens, the slayer 
of the Minotaur, the conqueror of the Centaurs, 
the invincible Theseus, was the hero of this epic 
poem. He had been the subject of a great pro- 
duction of classical antiquity; but this was un- 
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known to Bocoaocio^ who learned all that he knew 
about Theseus from Ovid and Justin. This epic, 
though it was admired in Italy down to the age of 
Bojardo and Pulci, is at this day read only by a 
few Italians who are curious in the antiquities of 
their native poetry. It has the merit, however, of 
having opened the noble career of epic romantic 
poetry, which distinguishes Italian literature above 
that of all other modem nations. The author's 
creative genius, ^moreover, corrected and amelio- 
rated the Sicilian octave measure, which had 
hitherto included only two rhymes, to which he 
added a third. He thus introduced the elegant 
metre with which Ariosto and Tasso enchanted 
the world. 

Boccaccio's happiness with his Fiammetta was 
neither lasting nor undisturbed by the lady's 
groundless jealousy, even when he had soothed her 
to reconcilement by a most humble epistle, which 
accompanied his Teseide. Their love was doomed 
to suffer the pangs of parting. Boccaccio's father, 
now aged and bereaved of his other children, re- 
called Giovanni to Florence. Extreme was Fiam- 
metta's anguish when he announced to her that, 
ii^ obedience to filial duty, he should depart ; nor 
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could she be consoled eyen by his sworn promise 
of a speedy return. Her sufferings were aggra- 
vated by the report of a traveller, as false as it was 
cruel, that her lover was married. She attempted 
suicide, and was narrowly prevented from destroy? 
ing herself by the precautions of an affectionate 
nurse. 

FloiencSe at £hat time groaned under the tyranny 
of the Duke of Athens, who had been sent by the 
King of JN^aples to the Florentines, under colour of 
protecting their liberty. The abuse of his power 
caused him the loss of it. He was chased out of 
the city, and the struggle between the people and 
the nobility commenced anew. The popular side 
prevailed ; but without bettering the state of things. 
It does not seem as if Boccaccio took any part in 
these troubles. The recollection of Fiammetta, and 
the composition of several works, in which he con- 
secrated her memory, kept him out of the way of 
civil discord. Among these compositions was his 
Ameto. This work, which is a mixture of prose 
and verse, is a pleasing romance : the germ of its 
object was drawn from Theocritus, a subject which 
lie liked so much that he revived it, with fresh 
t<iuches, in his story of Cimone. Eyery reader 
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of Dryden's Fables will recollect our English 
poet's imitation of it, through the medium, of 
Chaucer. 

In 1848, he wrote his Amorosa Visione, In tlm 
versified vision the poet is conducted into a tem-t 
pie by a woman, whom he at first believes to be 
Wisdom ; but the temple is divided into five parts ; 
in one of them he witnesses the triumph of Wis- 
dom, in another that of Glory, in a third 'that of 
Biches, and, in the two others, the respective triT 
umphs of Love and of Fortune. All these divi-^ 
nities are seated on thrones, and surrounded by 
personages famous in history for the favours re-> 
Ceived from one or other of those enthroned powers. 
It is written in terza rima ; and, with an eccentri- 
city which has no example but in the Provencal 
poets, the entire poem forms an acrostic. By taking 
the first letter of the first line of every tercet, from 
the beginning to the end of the work, you can put 
together two sonnets and a canzone, in very regu-» 
lar verse. The name of Madama Maria is quite 
entire, as also that of the poet, such a^ he alwaya 
signed it, Giovanni di Boccaccio da Certaldo, It 
is a false tradition that he borrowed the idea of 
this vision from Petrarch's Trionfi. That compo-y 
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sition was written by Petrarch iu his latter years ; 
the Amorous Vision of Boccaccio was evidently 
produced during his youthful and inipaseioued in- 
tercoui-se with the princess Maria. 

In 1344, he ^vi-ote hia Fiammetta, a romance in 
prose, more simple in stylo than any of hia pre- 
ceding prose writings. The lieroiue of the romance 
recounts, herself, the etorj' of her amours with Pam- 
philus. If Boccaccio designed himself under this 
name, he gives an inspiring picture of his happi- 
ness ^Yith Fiammetta ; but it proves only a short 
happiness. Their separation, their mutual pangs 
in absence, her sadness when she believes him un- 
faithful, their hopes and their fears, fill up a 
composition which is rather an elegy than a 
story. 

Meanwhile, his father, old as he was, took to 
himself a new wife; and, Boccaccio's presence 
being now less necessary than before, he returned 
to Naples on the wings of loTe, and in the hopes of 
bettering his fortune. With respect to the latter 
view, things had no promising aspect. King Ro- 
bert was dead, and the kingdom was governed by 
the hand of a weak woman, his granddaughter. 
Very soon the assassination of King Andrew 
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piade Naples a more terrible place that even Flo- 
rence, 

The amusements of the court, however, were 
not to be interrupted by public troubles ; the Prin- 
cess Maria was the ornament of the court, and 
Boccaccio, whilst he still enjoyed her love, immor- 
talized her memory by his writings. It appears, 
too, that he ingratiated himself with Quwn Gio- 
vanna, who, in spite of her trials and tumults of 
passion, was a lover of letters, aixd delighted in the 
conversation of learned and poetical minds. The 
great novelist has often celebrated this interesting 
and unfortunate woman. 

Boccaccio remained at Naples from the year 
1344 till 1350, when the death of his father, and 
the charge of the family property and of a younger 
brother, recalled him to Florence, where he still 
firmly retained the affections of his fellow-citi- 
zens, and was consulted and took a part in public 
affairs. 

In the year of his return to Florence, Petrarch 
passed through the city, on his way to Home, to 
attend the jubilee. They had not met since he 
had witnessed Petrarch's triumph at his coro- 
nation as Laureate. He addressed to him some 
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Latin verses on hia arrival, presaed him to his own 
house, and knit with him a friendship which lasted 
for life. 

Within the same year he met Petrarch again at 
Padua, when he was commissioned by the Floren- 
tines to conTCy to the Laureate their decree, re- 
storing him to his civic rights and paternal pro- 
perty. This was not the first honourable commis- 
sion with which Boccaccio had been charged by his 
fellow-citizens, nor was it the last. His father, 
though a merchant by no means opulent, had filled 
some of the first ofiiceB of the state, and our 
novelist was equally popular with his fellow- 
citizens. 

Before contracting his friendship with Petrarch, 
Boccaccio had known the high poetical reputation 
of the Laureate, but it was only as a learned poet ; 
he was not acquainted with Petrarch's rhymes in the 
vulgar tongue, and he had fondly flattered himself 
with the hopes of standing second only to Dante on 
the Parnassus of modem Italian poetry. But when 
the productions of the bard of Vaucluse came into 
his hands, he was astonished and shaken out of his 
dream of poetical supremacy, and he actually com- 
mitted to the flames almost all the verses he had 
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ever written. When Petrarch heard of this biimt- 
offering made to himself by his friend's modesty 
and despair, he regretted it, and reproved him foi 
it. No doubt Boccaccio hereby sacrificed many 
valuable things ; but one good effect resulted, 
namely, that, seeing no chance of getting the first 
crown in poetry, he turned himself entirely to 
prose, and formed a style which, for purity and 
beauty, has never been surpassed. The charm of 
his pen, which stamped perpetuity of graceful shape 
on the Italian language, is chiefly felt in his De- 
camerone. This immortal work had been begun 
at Naples, but was not finished and published till 
three years after his return to Florence in 1353. 
In spite of all the criticism that assailed it, it con- 
summated his fame in Italy, and threw into the 
shade all preceding Italian prose. It became the 
standard of style for ages, and has remained so for 
five hundred years. 

Whilst Boccaccio was performing this sublime 
service to the vulgar tongue, he ceased not to ani- 
mate his contemporaries in the study of ancient 
languages, and to study them himself. At great 
expense and trouble he collected such copies of 
the great authors of antiquity as had escaped the 
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ravages of time. During his journeys, whether on 
public missions or on visits to his personal friends^ 
he every where consulted the learned, and inspected 
monuments and libraries ; he also collected ancient 
MSS., Greek and Latin, or copied them with his 
own hand when he had not the means of procuring 
them. He transcribed such a number of the Latin 
historians, orators, and poets, that we should won- 
der how even a copyist by profession could have 
written so much. 

In an excursion that he made to Monte Ca^-* 
fiino, he visited a celebrated monastery, where was 
a library, which had been pillaged several times 
during the ages of barbarism, but which was still 
reputed rich in ancient MSS. Here he was sadly 
astonished to find that all the books had been ba- 
nished to a loft, which could not be reached but 
by a ladder. Grass grew on the windows of this 
loft, and all the books were covered with either 
mould or dust. The monks had not even spared 
the inside of the books : when they wanted a little 
money, they scraped the parchment of the volume 
so as to efface the original writing, and wrote in its " 
place some hymns, or other church compositions, 
which they sold to women and children. This was 
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a frequent trick of the monks ; and, if we are in- 
debted to them for the pr^ervation of many ancient 
authors, we may thank them, perhaps, for the loe6 
of many more. 

In 1861, Boccaccio wrote the Life of Dante. 
Buonmattei was of opinion that he was a yery 
young man when he composed this production^ 
but the comparative purity of its prose style shews 
that it was written later than the Ameto, to say 
nothing of the thoughts which show a mind of more 
maturity. At the same time, the Life of Dante is 
less pure in style than the Decamerone, which saw 
the light two years afterwards. 

Apropos of Dante, though it is anticipating our 
novelist's history by several years, he made a pre- 
sent of that poet's works to Petrarch, which de- 
serves to be commemorated. Observing that there 
was no copy of Dante in Petrarch's library, he im- 
mediately on his return to Florence sat down to 
transcribe the valued strains ; and in the following 
year sent off the MS., in his own very beautiful 
handwriting, to the bard of Vaucluse. It was 
ornamented with drawings and miniatures, and 
with burnished gold. Besides this present, Boc- 
caccio enriched the library of Petrarch with several 
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treatises of Cicero and Varro, copied by his own 
hand ; he also gave him a copy of IJvy, and of St. 
Augnstin's work npon the Psalms. 

I have meixtioned that the Florentines charged 
him with a mission to Petrarch in 1351, when he 
found the poet at Padua. In the same year he was 
sent by the Republic as ambassador to the Margrave 
of Brandenburg. The Florentines wished to per- 
suade this prince, who was the son of Louis of Ba- 
varia, one of the aspirants to the imperial crown, 
to make a descent upon Italy, that he might humble 
the power of the Visconti. It does not appear^ 
however, that his mission was successftil. 

In 1353, he published his Decamerone. This work 
had b^^ begun some years before, and, strange as 
it may seem, one of the gayest literary feasts that 
ever regaled human taste was, in all probability, 
commenced by its author whilst he was witnessing 
the devastations of the plague in 1348. Florence, 
whei;e Boccaccio was at that time, suffered, even 
beyond the rest of Italy, from the ravages of that 
pestilence. It was almost depopulated, its squares 
and streets were deserted, its houses were empty, 
and even its churches were almost abandoned. Yet 
there were some worshippers who still frequented 
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them ; and, at this deplorable crisis, seven young 
>i^omen, of high birth, beauty, and accomplish- 
ments, meet in the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
and, after they have talked some time on the sad 
subject of the public calamity, one of them pro- 
poses to her companions that they should fly from 
the contagion, and retire together for some days 
into a delightful spot in the country, where tbey 
may breathe fresher air, and enjoy the sweets of 
spring in congenial and free sociality. 

Ladies, however, could not take a country ram- 
ble without some gentlemen to accompany them. 
Three yoimg men of the city, therefore, the lovers 
of some of them, and the relatives or friends of 
others, go along with him. Next morning they 
arrive, a few miles from Florence, at a country- 
bouse, surrounded by beautiful gardens, where they 
devote themselves to making good cheer, to singing 
and dancing, playing on instruments, walking about 
or sitting on the grass during the heat of noon, and 
beguiling the time with telling stories. For each 
day there is chosen either a king or queen to 
preside over the company, who is to give orders 
for their repasts and amusements, and the kind of 
stories that are to be related. The society is 
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eompoaed of ten persons. Each of them pays his 
tribute of a story every day, and they remain ten 
days in this delightful rustication. Thus the work 
is naturally divided into ten days, each of which 
contains ten histories — hence its title, borrowed 
from the Greek word for ten days. 

Boccaccio wrote this work, like several others, 
in order to please his beloved Princess Maria, It 
may console unfortunate authors to learn that even 
the Decamerone of Boccaccio, which now charms 
all Europe, was at first ill received by a portion of 
the Italian community. They complained that it 
was too free in its tone of morality ; and, perhaps, 
if it were to he written over again, something 
might be corrected in that way. Even a hundred 
years later, the Elorentines, in a fit of morality, 
condemned Boccaccio's works to the flames. But, 
as you cannot extirpate opinions by burning those 
who entertain them, so there is no process of in- 
cremation that wQl destroy works of genius when 
they have once come out — their spirit is as immor- 
tal as the God that inspired them. 

Some of the objections that have been brought 
against the Decamerone may be too just, but I 
claim the indulgence of judging of Boccaccio by 
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his whole effect. I would ask if his faults as a 
writer are not more than atoned for bj his love 
of truth, by his faith to Nature, by his joyous be- 
nerolence, and by his honest hatred of hypocrisy, 
fraud, and bigotry. I would ask also what it wa^r 
that stirred up the enmity which first repudiated 
his Decamerone. Was it the love of innocence 
and virtue ? No such thing ! it was the anger of 
impostors, of voluptuous priests, and of exposed 
dinners of every kind, that armed a host of furies 
against him. He was accused of sacrilegiously 
rending the veil that had concealed the vices of the 
church — of therefore being an heretical reformer. 
And so in truth Boccaccio was, without knowing 
it himself. I consider him, as well as Dante and 
Petrarch, to have been, all three of them, great 
practical reformers, though unconscious patri- 
drchs of the Eeformation. At a later period, the 
Florentine critics, with Geronimo Savonarola at 
their head, preached publicly on the danger of 
even reading the Decamerone. In 1497, the works 
of Boccaccio, the Morgante, and a number of in- 
decent pictures, were unfairly associated in mar- 
tyrdom with the works of men of genius, and 
consumed by fire, for the enlightenment of the 
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people/on the last day of the public jubilee. This 
circumstance accounte for the scarcity of copies^ of 
the Centonovelle in the fourteenth century. But, 
in the fifteenth century, the scarcity of copies en- 
tirely ceases, and the most famous masters of the 
Italian press were busy in printing the dangerous 
Decamerone. 

Boccaccio has been imitated by the authors of 
all modem Europe. The French allow that their 
Moli^re copied from him the entire subjects of two 
of his pieces. Among the English, the principal 
copier from Boccaccio is our own Dryden. 

He published, as I have said, his Decamerone 
in the year 1353. In this same year, never to be 
forgotten, he visited the Lord of Eavenna, and he 
was sent upon an embassy to Pope Innocent VI. 
In the same year, he wrote his memorable epistle 
to Petrarch, in which, in spite of the cordial de- 
ference which he shews to him on all other occa- 
sions, he reproaches him in no measured terms for 
his submissive intimacy with the Visconti. Pe- 
trarch was at that time in the archbishop's palace, 
and must have read with no great delight the blame 
which the honest Boccaccio was not the only friend 
to pour out upon his conduct. 
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"I would wish to be silent,** says Boccaccio,, 
** but I cannot hold my peace. My reverence for 
you would incline me to hold silence, but my in- 
dignation obliges me to speak out. How has Sil- 
vanus acted ? (Under the name of Silvanus he 
couches that of Petrarch, in allusion to his love of 
rural retirement.) He has forgotten .his dignity ; 
he has forgotten all the language he used to hold 
respecting the state of Italy,, his hatred of the^ 
archbishop, and his love of liberty ; and he would 
imprison the Muses in that court. . To whom can 
we now give our faith, when Silvanus, who formerly 
pronounced the Visconti a cruel tyrant, has now 
bowed himself to the yoke which he once so boldly 
condemned ! How has the Visconti obtained this 
truckling, which neither King Robert, nor the 
pope, nor the emperor, could ever obtain ? You 
will say, perhaps, that you have been ill-used by 
your fellow-citizens, who have withheld from you 
your paternal property. I disapprove not your 
just indignation ; but Heaven forbid I should be- 
lieve that, righteously and honestly, any injury, 
from whomsoever we may receive it, can justify 
our taking part against our coimtry. It is in vain 
for you to allege that you have not incited him to 
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war against our countrj-, nor lent him either your 
arm or advice. How can you he happy with 
him, whilst you are hearing of the ruins, the 
conflagrations, the imprisonnaents, the deaths, and 
the rapines, that he spreads around him !" 

Petrarch's answers to these and other re- 
proaches which his friends sent to him were cold, 
vague, and unsatisfactory. He denied that he had 
sacrificed his liberty ; and told Boccaccio that, after 
all, it was less humiliating to be subservient to a 
single tyi-ant than to be, as he, Boccaccio, was, sub- 
servient to a whole tyrannical people. This was an 
unwise, implied confession on the part of Petrarch 
that he was the slave of Visconti. Sismondi may 
be rather harsh in pronouncing Petrarch to have 
been all his life a Troubadour ; but there is some- 
thing in his friendship with the lord of Milan that 
palliates the accusation. In spite of this severe let- 
ter from Boccaccio, it is strange, and yet, methinks, 
honourable to both, that their friendship was never 
broken. 

His Corbaccio was uTitten in 1365. It is a 
satire on woman in general, and particularly ou one 
woman, with whom, by his own confession, Boc- 
caccio had been in love. What, then, it will be 
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asked, had become of his Fiammetta ? I fear that 
Boccaccio's love-attachments were, like all human 
things, perishable. But the Italian writers of his 
life do not supply us with sufficient information 
on the subject. 

In spite of his severe letter to Petrarch, it is 
certain that he continued his friendship with him, 
and it is equally certain that he brought with him 
to Florence the Greek scholar, Leonzio Pilato, 
who imparted to Petrarch a little instruction in 
Greek, and to Boccaccio probably a good deal 
more. 

About this period, it appears that there was 
a change in the whole constitution of Boccaccio's 
mind. He became sorry for what he had writ- 
ten. This, I may say, I think, in the true spirit 
of morality, was an error ; for, collectively speak- 
ing, the writings of Boccaccio contribute to the 
cause of morality. So Petrarch himself thought. 
But a singular accident produced what was called 
his conversion. A Carthusian monk of Siiena, 
famous for his sanctity, sent to him hifi friend 
Ciacono, ' with the commission to exhort him to 
change his life, and to write in a different man- 
ner. The mission had its full effect. Boccaccio, 
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palpably weakened in his intellect, repeuted him 
of having written works which have been the 
delight of posterity. In his moral madness, he 
proposed to sell his whole library of heathen books. 
Petrarch kindly Qiid wisely advised him to desist 
from so foolish a design. Siniscalco Acciajuoli 
was now become the most potent man in Naples, 
and he affected to patronize Boccaccio ; but it was 
only the affectation of patronage. He took him 
to a miserable lodging, where he gave him bad 
accommodation and worse food. From this in- 
hospitable treatment Boccaccio withdrew in 136S, 
and sought refuge with a kinder friend, Mainardo 
de Cavalcanti, who for a time gave him shelter 
and sustenance. Thus it was that the greatest 
genius of his age, to whose support the poorest 
Englishman who has ever read his works would 
now gladly contribute his mite, was obliged to go 
about, 

" At proad men's doors to ask a little bread." 

In his old age he visited Petrarch, from whom 
it may be easily concluded that he received a 
hearty welcome. 

The last works of Boccaccio are the least in- 
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teresting ; indeed, it was not easy to add any 
thing more interesting than his Decamerone. He 
returned to Certaldo, where he was seized with a 
tedious and loathsome disorder, which left him, for 
a long time, in a state of debility more distressing 
than the complaint itself. He recovered, to un- 
dertake a diflBcult, but to him doubly flattering 
task. The Florentines, who had once persecuted 
and banished their illustrious fellow-citizen, Dante, 
now instituted a professorship for the explanation 
of his poem, which became more and more obscure, 
in proportion to the time that had elapsed since it 
was written. Boccaccio was well known to be one 
of his warmest admirers, and he was selected to fill 
the chair, the duties of which he fulfilled with such 
unremitting zeal as to impair his health, which was 
never afterwards completely restored. The news 
of the death of his friend Petrarch gave him a 
severe shock, which he survived not much more 
than a year, dying at Certaldo on the 21st of 
December, 1375. On his tomb was placed this 
inscription, written by himself:— 

Hao sub mole jacent cineres ao ossa Joannis, 
Mens sedet ante deum meritis ornata laborum, 
Mortalis vitse. Genitor Bocchaccius illi, 
Patria Certaldum, stadium fuit alma poesis. 
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Petrarch rejoins the Cardinal of Boologne at Padua, and 
travels with him to Verona — View of the Alps and the Lake 
of Goarda — ^Visits Mantua — Supper at Luzora — He arrives at 
Parma — Sets out for Rome to attend the Jubilee — Is kicked 
by a horse during the journey — Concourse of Pilgrims at Rome 

— Origin of the Catholic Jubilee — Petrarch returns to Padua 

— Visits his birth-place, Arezzo — Discovers a copy of Quin- 
tilian's ** De Institutione Oratoria" — Proceeds to Florence — 
Goes to Padua — ^Assassination of Jacopo di Carrara — ^Petrarch 
receives information of his brother Gherardo— He reviews his 
Papers. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

Petrarch had returned to Padua, there to rejv 
the Cardinal of Boulogne. The Cardinal came bac^ 
thither at the end of April 1350, and had convoked 
a council of the bishops, with a view to reconcile 
the factions which divided Italy. But the solemn 
convocation effected no pacific purpose, and it 
ended only in a few laws being enacted with regard 
to the manners of the clergy and the splendour of 
pubUc worship. 

The cardinal, after dispensing his blessings, spiri- 
tual and temporal, set out for Avignon, travelling by 
way of Milan and Genoa. Petrarch accompanied 
the prelate out of personal attachment on a part of 
his journey. The cardinal was fond of his conversa- 
tion, but sometimes rallied the poet on his enthu- 
siasm for his native Italy. When they reached the 
territory of Verona, ne?ir the lake of Guarda, they 
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were struck by the beauty of the prospect, and stop- 
ped to contemplate it. In the distance were the Alps, 
topped with snow even in summer. Beneath was 
the lake of Guarda, with its flux and reflux, like the 
sea, and around them were the rich hills and fertile 
valleys. " It must be confessed," said the legate 
to Petrarch, " that your country is more beautiful 
than our's.*' The face of Petrarch brightened up. 
" But you must agree," continued the cardinal, 
perhaps to moderate the poet's exultation, " that 
our's is more tranquil." " That is true," replied 
Petrarch, " but we can obtain tranquillity whenever 
we choose to come to our senses, and desire peace, 
whereas you cannot procure those beauties which 
nature has lavished on us.^^ 

Petrarch here took leave of the cardinal, and set 
out for Parma. Taking Mantua in his way, he set 
out from thence in the evening, in order to sleep at 
Luzora, five leagues from the Po. The lords of that 
city had sent a courier to Mantua, desiring that he 
would honour them with his presence at supper. 
The melting snows and the overflowing river had 
made the roads nearly impassable ; but he reached 
the place in time to avail himself of the invitation. 
His hosts gave him a magnificent reception. The 
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supper was exquisite, the dishes rare, the wines deli- 
cious, and the company full of gaiety. But a small 
matter, however, will spoil the finest feast. The 
supper was served up in a damp, low hall, and all 
sorts of insects annoyed the convivials. To crown 
their misfortune, an army of frogs, attracted, no 
doubt, by the odour of the meats, crowded and 
croaked about them, till they were obliged to leave 
their unfinished supper. 

Petrarch departed next morning for Parma, and 
reached it the same day. We find, from the 
original fragments of his poems, brought to light 
by Ubaldini, that he was occupied in retouching 
them during the summer which he passed at Parma. 

Here he waited for tlie termination of the 
excessive heats, to go to Eome and attend 
the jubilee. With a view to make the journey 
pleasanter, he invited Guglielmo di Pastrengo to 
accompany him, in a letter written in Latin verse. 
Nothing in the world would have delighted Gug- 
lielmo more than a journey to Eome with Petrarch ; 
but he was settled at Verona, and could not 
absent himself from his family. 

In lieu of Pastrengo, Petrarch found a respect - 
able old abbot, and several others who were capable 
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of being agreeable, and, from their experience, 
useful companions to him on the road. In the 
middle of October, 1850, they departed from 
Florence for Rome, to attend the jubilee. On his 
way between Bolsena and Viterbo, he met with an 
accident which threatened dangerous consequences, 
and which he relates in a letter to Boccaccio. 

" On the 15th of October," he says, " we left Bol- 
sena, a little town scarcely known at present ; but 
interesting from having been anciently one of the 
principal places in Etruria. Occupied with the 
hopes of seeing Rome in five days, I reflected on 
the changes in our modes of thinking which are 
made by the course of years. Fourteen years ago 
I repaired to the great city from sheer curiosity to 
see its wonders. The second time I came was to 
receive the laurel. My third and fourth journey 
had no object but to render services to my perse- 
cuted friends. My present visit ought to be 
naore happy, since its only object is my eternal sal- 
yation." It appears, however, that the horses of the 
travellers had no such devotional feelings ; " for,'^ 
he continues, " whilst my mind was full of these 
thoughts, the horse of the old abbot, which was 
walking upon my left, kicking at my horse, struck 
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me upon the leg, just below the knee. The 
blow was so violent that it sounded as if a bone 
was broken. My attendants came up. I felt an 
acute pain, which made me, at first, desirous of 
stopping; but, fearing the dangerousness of the 
place, I made a virtue of necessity, and went on to 
Viterbo, where we arrived very late on the 16th of 
October. Three days afterwards they dragged me 
to Eome with much trouble. 

" As soon as I arrived at Rome, I called for 
doetorSj who found the bone laid bare. It was not, 
however, thought to be broken ; though the shoe 
of the horse had left its impression." 

However impatient Petrarch might be to look 
once more on the beauties of Rome, and to join 
in the jubilee, he was obliged to keep his bed for 
many days. 

The concourse of pilgrims to this jubilee was 
immense. One can scarcely credit the common 
account that there were about a million pilgrims 
at one time assembled in the great city. " We do 
not perceive," says Petrarch, " that the plague 
has depopulated the world," And, indeed, if this 
computation of the congregated pilgrims approaches 
the truth, we cannot but suypect that the alleged de- 
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population of Europe, already mentioned, must have 
been exaggerated. " The crowds," he continues, 
" diminished a little during summer and the gather- 
ing-in of the harvest ; but recommenced tovrards 
the end of the year. The great nobles and ladies 
from beyond the Alps came the last." 

Many of the female pUgrims arrived by way of 
the marshes of Ancona, where Bernardino di Bo- 
berto. Lord of Eavenna, waited for them, and 
scandal whispered that his assiduities and those of 
his suite were but too successful in seducing them. 
A contemporary author, in allusion to the circum- 
stance, remarks that journeys and indulgences are 
not good for young persons, and that the fair ones 
had better have remained at home, since the vessel 
that stays in port is never shipwrecked. 

The strangers, who came from all countries, were 
for the most part unacquainted with the Italian 
language, and were obliged to employ interpreters 
in making their confession, for the sake of obtain- 
ing absolution. It was found that many of the 
pretended interpreters were either imperfectly 
acquainted with the language of the foreigners, or 
were knaves in collision with the priestly con- 
fessors, who made the poor pilgrims confess what- 
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'er they choose, and pay for their sins accordingly, 
better suhject for a scene in comedy could 
rcely be imagined. But, to remedy this abuse, 
penitentiaries were established at Rome, in which 
the confessors understood foreign languages. 
The number of days fixed for the Roman pil- 
ims to visit the churches was thirty ; and fifteen 
ten for the Italians and other strangers, ac- 
cording to the distance of the places from which 
they came. 

Petrarch says that it is inconceivable how the 
ity of Rome, whose adjacent fields were untilled, 
id whose vineyards had been frozen the year 
ifore, could for twelve months support such a 
lonfluence of people. He extols the hospitahty 
[■of the citizens, and the abundance of food which 
ivailed; but Villani and others give us more 
(agreeable accounts — namely, that the Roman 
citizens became hotel-keepers, and charged exorbi- 
tantly for lodgings, and for whatever they sold. 
Sumbers of pilgrims were thus necessitated to live 
lorly ; and this, added to their fatigue and the 

of summer, produced a great mortality. 

As soon as Petrarch, relieved by surgical skill 

»m the wound in his leg, was allowed to go out. 
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he visited all the churches. According to his own 
account, the jubilee had a better effect upon his 
virtues than that which the marshes of Ancona 
produced on the young lady pilgrims. 

After this period, he assures us that he subdued 
his mind by religious reflections, so as to be proof 
against all female fascination. As it is difficult to 
prove a negative, we must take his word for this 
information ; and, as he was under a vow of ceU- 
bacy, his self-command was, relatively to circum- 
stances, a virtue ; yet, we may fairly ask, was it, 
without consideration of circumstances, a natural 
virtue ? — No, the celibacy of the Roman clergy 
was not a religious virtue, because it was not 
founded in common sense. 

It is obvious, from a letter written by Petrarch, 
dated at this period, that he regarded the jubilee 
as a sacred bath, in which the soul could wash 
away all its spots. His superior understanding 
did not prevent him from suspecting this imposture 
of popery. It should be remarked, however, that 
this entire remission of sins, which the church 
granted at certain periods, and on certain con- 
ditions, was but of recent date. At the commence- 
ment of the year 1300 a rumour had been spread 
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abroad at Eoine that those who came from other 
places to visit the temple of St. Peter would obtain 
a plenary indulgence, and that every hundredth 
year the same dispensing virtue would return to 
the church. 

Boniface VIII. caused researches to be made 
into ancient books for proofs to confirm this tradi- 
tion ; but none could be found. It is not impro- 
bable that the Italians had derived the custom of 
centennial visits to Rome from the old Eoman 
secular games, and retained it, mixing it up with 
notions of Christian pilgrimage, for paying their 
devotions to the tombs of the apostles. Boniface, 
disappointed in old books, tad recourse to old men. 
An ancient of 107 years deponed, to his entire 
remembrance, that his father, a labourer, went to 
Rome to obtain the remission of sins, and advised 
him to follow his example, if he should live one hun- 
dred years longer. Several other centenaries, 
both in France and Italy, concurred in confirming 
this tradition ; but the age of these witnesses, and 
the chance of their evidence being suborned in con- 
veyance, leave us room to doubt their testimony. 

Boniface, however, was delighted with these 
evidences, and, after consulting the sacred College, 
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he published a bull, in which he said : " According 
to the faithful report of ancient witnesses, there are 
great indulgences granted to those who visit the 
church of the prince of the apostles, every hun- 
dredth year. We renew and confirm all those 
customs ; and we grant a plenary indulgence to all 
those who, confessing and repenting, shall visit 
Borne at this stated period." Clement VI. reduced 
the return of the jubilee to fifty years ; Urban VI. 
in 13899 to thirty-three ; and Paul II., in con- 
sideration of human weakness, ordered it to be 
observed every twenty-fifth year. 

After having performed his duties at the jubilee, 
Petrarch hastened to leave Home, and returned to 
Padua. He took the road by Arezzo, the town 
which had the honour of his birth. Leonardo 
Aretino says that his fellow-townsmen crowded 
around him with delight, and received him with 
such honours as could have been paid only to a 
king. 

In the same month of December, 1350, he dis- 
<50vered a treasure which made him happier than 
a king. Perhaps a royal head might not have 
equally valued it. It was a copy of Quintilian's 
work, " De Institutione Oratoria," which, till then, 
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had escaped all his researches. On the very day 
of the diecovery he wi-ote a lett^ir to Quintilian, 
according to his fantastic custom of epistolizing the 
ancients. Some days afterwards, he left Arezzo to 
pursue his journey. The principal persons of the 
town took leave of him publicly at his departure, 
after pointing out to him the house in which he 
was born. " It wasa small house," says Petrarch, 
" befitting an exile, as my father was." They told 
him that the proprietors would have made some 
alterations in it ; but the town had interposed and 
prevented them, determined that the place should 
remain the same as when it was first consecrated 
by his birth. The poet related what has been 
mentioned to a young man who wrote to him ex- 
pressly to ask whether Arezzo could really boast of 
being his birthplace. Petrarch added, that Arezzo 
had done more for him as a stranger than Florence 
as a citizen. In truth, his family was of Plorence ; 
and it was only by accident that he was bom at 
Arezzo. He then went to Florence, where he 
made but a short stay. There he found his friends 
still alarmed about the accident which had befallen 
him in his journey to Rome, the news of which he 
had communicated to Boccaccio. On this occasion, 
VOL. 11. F 
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Francesco, priot of the Holy Apostles, \<Tote to him 
a most affectionate letter, full of imprecations on 
the impious horse which had dared to kick our 
poet. It may be doubted if this brute was in any 
degree benefited by the all-sin-scouring absolu- 
tions of the jubilee ; but he might have pleaded for 
pardon on the score that he had not intended ta 
tick Petrarch, but an animal of a dififerent species.' 

Petrarch > ent on to Padua. On approaching' 
it, he perceived a miiyersal mourning. He sooa 
learned the foul catastrophe whioh had deprived: 
the city of one of its best masters., 

Jacopo di Carrara had received into his house 
his cousin Guglielmo* Though the latter was 
known to be an evil-disposed person,, he was 
treated with kindness by Jacopo, aaid ate at his 
table. On the 21st of December, whilst Ja^^jpo 
was sitting at supper, in "the midst of his friends, 
his people and his guards, the monster. Gugfiehno: 
plunged a dagger into his breast with such celerity, 
that even those who were nearest could not ward 
off* the blow* Horror-struck, they lifted hint up^ 
whilst others put the assassin to instant death. 

The fate of Jacopo Carrara gave Petrarch a dis^ 
like for Padua, and his recollections of Vauclusa 
bent his UQsettled mind to return to its solitude ; 




but he tarried at Padua during the winter. Here 
he spent a great deal of bis time with ILlcbrando 
Conti, bishop of that city, a man of rank and merit. 
One day, as he was dining at the bishop's palace, 
two Carthusian monks were announced l they were 
well received by the bishop, as lie was partial to 
their order. He asked them what brought them to 
Padua. " We are going," they said, " to Treriso, by 
the direction of our general there to remain and 
establish a monastery." Hdebrando asked if they 
knew Father Gherardo, Petrarch's brother. The 
two monks, who did not know the poet, gave the 
most pleasing accounts of his brother. 

The plague, they said, having got into the con- 
vent of Montrieux, the prior, a pious but timorous 
man, told bis monks that flight was the only course 
which they could take, Gherardo answered vdth 
courage, " Go whither you please ! As for my- 
self, I will remain in the situation in which Heaven 
has placed me." The prior fled to his own country, 
where death soon overtook him. Ghei-anlo re- 
mained in the convent, where the plague spared 
him, and left him alone, after having destroyed, 
vrithin a few days, thirty-four of the brethren who 
had continued with him. He paid them every 
service, received their last eighs, and buried them 
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when death had taken off those to whom that office 
belonged. With only a dog left for his com" 
panion, Gherardo watched at night to guard the 
house, and took his repose by day. When the 
smnmer was over, he went to a neighbouring monas-* 
tery of the Carthusians, who enabled him to re- 
store his convent. 

While the Carthusians were making this honour- 
able mention of Father Gherardo, the prelate cast 
his eyes from time to time upon Petrarch. " I 
know not," says the poet, " whether my eyes were 
filled with tears, but my heart was tenderly 
touched." The Carthusians, at last discovering 
who Petrarch was, saluted him with congratula- 
tions. Petrarch gives an account of this interview 
in a letter to his brother himself. 

It was about this time that he made a regular 
review of all his papers. lake a mariner on the 
eve of undertaking a long voyage, he collected all 
the useful things that he could carry with him, and 
destroyed those that were useless. He opened old 
trunks, that were covered with dust and filled with 
papers half devoured by vermin. His first im- 
pulse was to throw them all into the fire ; but his 
curiosity to re-peruse them saved some of them 
from the general doom. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Petrarch becomes acquainted with Andrea Dandolo, Doge of 
Venice — Commercial Rivalry of the Venetians and the Genoese 
— ^War between them — Petrarch's Letter to the Doge, written 
for the purpose of reconciling the two Republics, but without 
effect — Boccaccio brings him intelligence of the recall of his 
family to Florence, and the restoration of his paternal pro- 
perty — Retrospect of the Causes of its having been withheld 
— Petrarch writes an Inscription for the Monument of James 
of Carrara— He leaves Padua for Provence — Conversation at 
Vicenza on the Character of Cicero — He proceeds to Verona. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 

Padua was too near to Venice for Petrarch not 
to visit now and then that city which he called the 
wonder of the world. He there made acquaint- 
ance with Andrea Dandolo, who was made Doge in 
1343, though he was only thirty-six years of age, 
an extraordinary elevation for so young a man; 
but he possessed extraordinary merit. He joined 
to high talents for government a fine external ap- 
p^rance Jtnd captivating manners. It was alleged 
that Isabella of Fiesca found him seductively agree- 
able, when she made her famous pilgrimage to Ve- 
nice, and that he shared with the charming TJgolino 
Gonzagua the favours of the Princess of Milan. 

Andrea Dandolo's mind was cultivated; he 
loved literature, and easily became, as far as mutual 
demonstrations went, the personal friend of Pe- 
trarch ; though the Doge, as we shall see, excluded 
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this personal friendship from all influence on his 
political conduct. 

The commerce of the Venetians made great pro- 
gress under the Dogeship of Andrea Dandolo. It 
was then that they hegan to trade with Egypt and 
Syria, whence they brought silk, pearls, the spices 
and other products pf the East. This prosperity 
excited the jealousy of the Genoese, as it inter- 
Ii3r£d with a cpmiajw^e y^U^h i^hey JbnA JutKerto 
Sgwnppojiz^d- If h^n the V0»QtiaBS.hftd.J)^$j5n;^ts(5d 
fropDi Constantinople by the JSmperor Jffeli^ Pa^ 
li^ologufi, tbey j^tftifted ^^ey^rtJ jfgrtn^ep ; m -tihe 
Black Sea, which entiUied th^m t9 Q<))p1wse ^^br 
trade with the Tartai* in tkBt «ea, .and to jfrequent 
the fair of Tg.jia. The Genoese, wio were masters 
of Pera, a suburb Qf Oonstautinople, WDuld willingly 
have joined the Greeks i? ^xpQlUiig t&eir Italiaa 
rivals altogether from th^ BboJk JSwi and ptiTa*- 
teering hostiliti^ actually commenced between the 
two republics, which, in 1350^ extended to the 
serious aspect of a national war. The G-enoese, 
Jhavipg found some Venetian vessels in the port of 
Caffa, took possession of them. Venice sent Mnrino 
Faliero to Genoa, to complain of the insult and to 
demand restitution of the vessels, which was refused. 
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The Venetians instantly armed thirty or forty 
galleys, which eurpriaed fourteen and captured ten 
Genoese veesek of the sajne class, in the har- 
bour of Caristo, near Negropont. Four of the 
Genoese galleys escaped. The commander of the 
squadron was taken, with fourteen hundred men. 
This occurred in August, 1350. The four gal- 
leys of Genoa that escaped fell in with six others 
commanded by Filippo Doria, who came from 
Cyprus. This commander, having learned that the 
Venetians had sailed for Constantinople, went to 
Negropont under Venetian colours — a bold enter- 
prize in which he succeeded. He took possession 
of the town, which was ill defended by the governor, 
and sent a great number of prisoners to Genoa. 
The Venetians, on their side, having failed at Pera, 
which they found in a state of defence, returned to 
Venice, in November, 1S50. 

The winter was passed on both sides in prepara- 
tions for offensive and defensive war. The Vene- 
tians sent ambassadors to the King of Arragon, who 
had some differences with the Genoese about the 
island of Sardinia, and to the Emperor of Constan- 
' sensation in the world 
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but delight the flag of Genoa flying over the walla 
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of Pera. A league between those three pOTfers 
was quickly concluded, and their gr^nd, common 
object was to destroy the city of Genoa. • 

It was imposi^ible that these great movements of 
Venice should be unknown at Padua;* Petrarch, 
ever zealous for the common good of Italy, saw 
with pain the kindling of a war which could not 
but be fatal to tier, and thought it his duty to 
open his heart to the Doge of Venice, who had 
shewn him so much friendship. He addressed to 
him, therefore, the following letter from Padua, 
on the 14th of March, 1851* 

" My love for my country forces me to break 
eilence ; the goodness of your character encourages 
me. Can I hold my peace whilst I hear the symp« 
toms of a coming storm that menaces my beloved 
country ? Two puissant people are flying to arms ; 
two flourishing cities are agitated by the approach 
of war. These cities are placed by nature like the 
two eyes of Italy ; the one in the south and west, 
and the other in the east and north, to dominate 
over the two seas that surround them ; so that, 
even after the destruction of the Eoman empire^ 
this beautiful country was still regarded as the 
queen of the world. I know that proud nations 
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denied her the empire of the land, but who dared 
ever to dispute with her the empire of the sea ? 

" I shudder to think of our prospects. If Venice 
and Genoa turu their victorious arms against each 
other, it is all over with us ; we lose our glory and 
the command of the sea. In this calamity we 
shall have a consolation which we have ever had, 
namely, that if our enemies rejoice in our calamities, 
they cannot at least derive any glory from them. 

" In great affairs I have always dreaded the coun- 
sels of the young. Youthful ignorance and inex- 
perience have heeu the ruin of many empires. I, 
therefore, learn with pleasure that you have named 
a council of elders, to whom you have confided 
this aftair. I expected no less than this from your 
wisdom, which is far beyond your years. 

" The state of your republic distresses me. I know 
the difference that there is between the tumult of 
arms aud the tranquillity of Parnassus. I know 
that the sounds of Apollo's lyre accord but ill with 
the trumpeta of Mars ; but if you have abandoned 
Parnassus, it has been only to fulfil the duties of a 
good citizen aud of a vigilant chief. I am per- 
suaded, at the same time, that in the midst of arms 
you think of peace ; that you would regard it us a 
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triuniph for yourself, and the greatest bl&sdiag 
you could procure for your country. Did nat 
Hannibal himself say that a sure peace was more 
valuable than a hqped«-ior victory ! If truth has 
extorted this confession from the most ' warlike man 
that ever lived, is it not plain that a pacific man: 
ought to prefer peace even to a certain victory ! 
Who does not know that peace is the greatest of 
blessings, and that war is the source of all evils ! 

^* Do not deceive yourself; you have to deal with 
a keen people who know not what it is to be con- 
quered. Would it not be better to transfer the 
war to Damascus, to Susa, or to Memphis ? Think, 
besides, that those whom you are going to attack 
are your brothers. At Thebes, of old, two brothers 
fought to their mutual destruction. Must Italy 
renew, in out days, so atrocious a spectacle ? 

" Let us examine what may be the results of this 
war. Whether you are conqueror vt are <5on- 
quered, one of the eyes of Italy will necessarily be 
blinded, and the other much weakened ; for it 
would be folly to flatter yourself with the hopes oi 
conquering so strong an enemy without much 
effiision of blood. 

^ Brave men, powerful people ! (I speak here to 
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both of you) what ia your object — to what do 
you aspire ? What will be the end of your dissen- 
sions ? It is not the blood of the Carthaginians or 
the Numantians that you are about to spill, but it 
is Italian blood ; the blood of a people who would 
be the first to start up and offer to expend their 
blood, if any barbarous nation were to attempt a 
new irruption among us. lu that event, their bodies 
would be the bucklers and ramparts of our com- 
mon country ; they would live, or they would die 
with U8. Ought the pleasure of avenging a slight 
offence to carry more weight with you than the 
public good and your own safety ? Let revenge be 
the delight of women. Is it not more glorious 
for men to forget an injury than to avenge it ? to 
pardon an enemy than to destroy him ? 

" If ray feeble voice could make itself be heard 
among those grave men who compose your council, 
I am persuaded that you would not only not re- 
ject the peace which is offered to jou, but go to 
meet and embrace it closely, so that it might not 
escape you. Consult your wise old men who love 
the republic ; they will speak the same language 
to you that I do. 

*' You, my lord, who are at the head of the 
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council, and who govern yoiir republic, ought to 
recollect that the glory or the shame of these 
events will fall principally on you. Baise. yourself 
above yourself ; look into^ examine every thing with 
attention. Compare the success of the war with 
the evils which it brings in its train. Weigh in a 
balance the good effects and the evil, andypu will 
say with Hannibal, that an hour is sufficient to 
destroy the work of many years. 

"The renown of your country is more ancient 
than is generally believed. Several ages before^ 
the city of Venice was built, I find not only the 
name of the Venetians famous, but also that of one 
of their dukes. Would you submit to the capiices 
of fortune a glory acquired for so long a time, aad 
at so great a cost ? You will render a great sendee 
to your republic, if, preferring her safety to her 
glory, you give her incensed and insane popuhwJe 
prudent and useful counsels, instead of offering tbam 
brilliant and specious projects. The wise say that 
we cannot purchase a virtue more precious than 
what is bought at the expense of glory. If you 
adopt this axiom^ your character will be handed 
down to posterity, like that of the Duke of the 
Venetians, to whom I have alluded. All the.world 
wiU admire and love you. 
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. " To conceal nothing from you, I confess that I 
have heard with grief of your league with the King 
of Arragon. What ! shall Italians go and implore 
succour of barbarous kings to destroy Italians? 
You will say, perhaps, that your enemies have set 
you the example. My answer is, that they are 
equally culpable. According to report, Venice, in 
order to satiate her rage, calls to her aid tyranta 
of the west ; whilst Genoa brings in those of the 
east. This is the source of our calamities. Car- 
ried away by the admiration of strange things, 
despising, I know not why, the good things which 
we find in our own climate, we sacrifice sound 
Italian farth to barbarian perfidy. Madmen that we 
are, we seek among venal souls that which we could 
find among our own brethren. 

" Nature has given us for barriers the Alps and 
the two seas. Avarice, envy^ and pride, have 
opened these natural defences to the Cimbri, the 
Huns, the Goths, the Gauls^ and the Spaniards. 
How often have we recited the words of Virgil :— >• 

Impius haec tarn culta novalia miles habebit, 
Barbaras has segetes. 

** Athens and Lacedemon had between them a 
species of rivalship similar to your's ; but their 
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forces were not bjanymeaiuiao nearly balanced, 
iiacedemon had an advantage over Athens, which 
pnt itin the power of the former to destroy her 
rival, if she had. wished it ; bnt she replied^ * Qod 
forbid that I should pull out one of the eyes of 
Greece!' If this beautiful sentiment came from 
a. people whom Plato reproaches with their avidity 
for conquest and dominion, what still softer reply 
ought we not to expect from the most modest of 
nations ! 

" Amidst the movements which agitate you, it 
is impossible for me to be tranquil. When I see 
one party cutting down trees to construct vessels; 
and others sharpening their swords and darts, I 
should think myself gmlty if I did not seize my 
pen, which is my only weapon, to counsel peaeec 
I am aware with what circumspection we ought to 
speak to our superiors ; but the love of our countrf 
ha« jia superior. If it shodd. caxiy me beyond 
bounds, it will serve as my excuse befbre you^ and 
oblige you to pardon me. 

" Throwing myself at the feet of the chiefs of two 
nations who are going to war, I say to them, with 
tears in my eyes, * Throw away your arms ; give 
me attother the embrace of peace! unite y^w* 
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hearts and your colours. By this means the ocean 
and the Euxine shall be open to you. Your 
ships will arrive in safety at Taprobane, at the 
Fortunate Isles, at Thule, and even at the poles. 
The kings and their people will meet you with 
respect ; the Indian, the Englishman, the MtHio- 
plan, will dread you. May peace reign among you, 
and may you have nothing to fear ! Adieu ! 
greatest of dukes, and best of men !' " 

This letter produced no effect. Andrea Dan- 
dolo, in his answer to it, alleges the thousand and 
one aflfronts and outrages which Venice had suf- 
fered from Genoa. At the same time, he pays a 
high compliment to the eloquence of Petrarch's 
epistle, and says that it is a production which could 
emanate only from a mind inspired by the divine 
spirit. 

During the spring of this year, 1351, Petrarch put 
his last finish to a canzone, on the subject still nearest 
to his. heart, the death of his Laura, and to a son- 
net on the same subject. In April, his attention 
was recalled from visionary things by the arrival of 
Boccaccio, who was sent by the republic of Flo- 
rence to announce to him the recall of his family 

VOL. !!• G 
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to their natiye land, and. the restoration of faia 
family fortune. The latter announcement wasr^ 
rather a matter of shew than of substance* 

It will be rememl)ered, from what has been said 
of our poet's family, that Petracco, . the father of 
Petrarch, had been unjustly accused by the prer 
dominant faction in Florence of executing a false 
deed, and condemned to pay a fine, of 1000 lire^ 
or, in failure of payment, to lose his right hand j 
that subsequently the Florentines, having recog- 
nized his innocence, permitted him to return to 
his country ; but that Petracco was too distrustr^ 
ful of his forgiving enemies to return amongst 
them, and that he settled at Avignon. His 
effects were sold by order of the Senate. The 

4 

friends of Petrarch had demanded more than once 
that those effects of the father thus unjustly con-^ 
fiscated should be restored to the son. But the 
Guelphic party which predominated had always 
eluded this proposal under different pretexts. At 
last, however, the friends of Petrarch carried the 
matter in the Senate ; and Boccaccio was sent to 
Petrarch, at Padua, to invite him to the home of 
his ancestor^, in the name of the Florentine re«: 
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public. The invitatiwj was ooBTCyed in a long 
and flattering letter to h't m ; but it appeared, from, 
the very cootents of this epistle, that the Florcn-^ 
tines wished our poet'a acceptance of their offer to 
be aa advantageous to themsch'es as to him. They 
were establishing a University, and they wished ta 
put Petrarch at the head of it. Petrarch replied 
in a letter jipparentlj full oif gratitude and satis-, 
faction, but in whieh be by no means pledged him- 
self to he the gymnasiaroh of their new college;' 
and, agreeably ito hia original intention, he set 
out from Padua on the 3rd of May, 1351, for 
Provence. 

On his leaving Padua, his friends persuaded 
him that he ought not to quit it without fulfilling 
his promise to write eome verses to' be inscribed 
on the mausoleum of James of Carrara, on which 
mausoleum the best sculptoi-s of Italy were now 
employed. 

This prqjosal embarrassed Petrarch, All his 
arrangements were made for his departure. He 
could not postpOEe it ; and he was not in a frame 
of mind far eomposing. But feeling, at last, a 
disposition to he inspired, he went with a few 
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friends to the church of the Augustines, where 
James of Carrara was interred. He found it shut, 
and it was necessary to wait till the sacristans 
had finished their dinner. The moment the doors 
were opened, Petrarch entered the church, and 
seated himself on a tomb, where he composed six- 
teen Latin verses, and gave them to those who had 
accompanied him, saying, " I wished to have done 
something better, but I have not time ; you can 
choose among these verses those that please you, 
and they can be engraved upon the marble, unless 
we find something better before the mausoleum is 
finished." 

The lines are omitted by De Sade, in his Me- 
moirs of Petrarch, and I think deservedly, as un- 
worthy of the poet ; but they are to be found in 
more than one edition of his works. 

Having delivered the verses, which betray their 
hasty composition, Petrarch mounted his horse, 
and took the road to Vicenza, where he arrived at 
sunset. He hesitated whether he should stop 
there, or take advantage of the remainder of the 
day and go farther. But, meeting with some in- 
teresting personsVhose conversation beguiled him. 
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night came on before he was aware how late 
it was. On this incident he remarks, that our 
firiends are the greatest robbers of our time ; but 
ought we to complain of this robbery ? and can 
we make a better use of time than to pass it with 
our friends ? Their conversation, in the course of 
the evening, ran upon Cicero. Many were the 
eulogies passed on the great old Koman ; but Pe- 
trarch, after having lauded his divine genius and 
eloquence, said something about his inconsistency. 
Every one was astonished at our poet's boldness, 
but particularly a man, venerable for his age and 
knowledge, who was an idolater of Cicero. Pe- 
trarch argued pretty freely against the political 
character of the ancient orator. The same opinion 
as to Cicero's weakness seems rather to have gained 
ground in later ages. At least, it is now agreed 
that Cicero's political life will not bear through- 
out an uncharitable investigation, though the po- 
litical diflSculties of his time demand abundant 
allowance. 

Petrarch .departed next morning for Verona, 
where he reckoned on remaining only for a few 
days ; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
importunities of Azzo Correggio, Guglielmo di Pas- 
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trengo, and his other friends. By them he was 
detaitted during the.remai3Qtder.ofith6 month. " The 
requests of a friend^'' he fssid, on thsi occasion, 
"'Are always chainstiupott met": :o. ^K- 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Petrarch revisits Provence — ^And Vaucluse — He finds Avig- 
non as profligate as ever — His Seventh Eclogue, which is a 
Satire on Clement VI. and his Cardinals — State of Rome at 
this period — ^Defence and Acquittal of Queen Giovanna before 
the Papal Court — ^Nicola Acciajuoli, Grand Steward of Naples 
— Petrarch is visited at Vaucluse by the Bishop of Florence — 
His Son John — ^Rienzo, the Tribune, brought as a Prisoner to 
Avignon — His History, after losing the Chief Authority at 
Rome — His reception at Naples by the King of Hungary — He 
returns secretly to Rome at the time of the Jubilee — Seeks 
the protection of the Emperor Charles — His Journey to Avig- 
non — ^Petrarch's account of him — He is Imprisoned by Pope 
Clement — Appeal to the Roman People in behalf of Rienzo, 
attributed to Petrarch, suspected to be spurious — Illness of the 
Pope — Petrarch's attack on the Medical Profession — ^Vindica- 
tion of Physicians — Indignation of the Faculty against Pe- 
trarch — ^He accepts, but soon resigns the office of Secretary to 
the Pope — ^Returns to Vaucluse — Picture of his Female At- 
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tendant — His habits — He waits at Avignon for the Cardinal 
of Boulogne — Again attempts to reconcile the Genoese and 
the Venetians— -Sets out for Italy, but gives up his Journey on 
account of the Rain — ^Death of Pope Clement VI. — His Cha- 
racter — ^Petrarch's dislike of Clement — Elevation of the Car- 
dinal of Ustia to the Tiara, by the title of Innocent VI. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Petrarch, in spite of the manifestations of 
kindness which he had met with from the Floren- 
tines, turned his face towards France, and, coming 
back for the sixth time to Provence, arrived at 
Vaucluse on the 27th of June, 1351. He first an- 
nounced his arrival to Philip of Cabassoles, Bishop 
of Oavaillon, to whom he had already sent, during 
his journey, some Latin verses, in which he speaks 
of Vaucluse as the most charming place in the 
universe. " When a child," he says, '* I visited 
it, and it nourished my youth in its sunny bosom* 
When grown to manhood, I passed some of the 
pleasantest years of my life in the shut-up valley. 
Grown old, I wish to pass in it my last years." 

Valle puer clausa fueram, juvenemque reveraum 

Fovit in aprico vallis amoena sino — 

Valle, y\r, in clausa meliores dalciter annos — 

Exegi et vitae Candida fila meae, 

Valle, senex^ clausa, supreroum ducere tempus. 

In clausa cupio, te duce^ valle mori. 



i1. 
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The sight of his romantic hermitage, of the ca- 
pacious grotto which had listened to his sighs for 
Laura, of his garden, and of his library, was, un- 
doubtedly, sweet to Petrarch ; and, though he had 
promised Boccaccio to come back to Italy, he 
had not the fortitude to determine on a sudden 
return. He writes to one of his Italian friends, 
**When I left my native country^ I promised to 
return, to it in the aiitunm; but timie, placQ, and 
drcumstances, often oblige us to change our reso<- 
lutionR. As fir as I can judge, it will be neeei^ 
sary for riie to remain here for two years. My 
friends in Italy, I trust, \^ill pardon m6 if I do 
not keep my promise to them. The inconstancy 
of the human mind must serve as my excuse, I 
have now experienced that change of place is the 
only thing which can long keep from us the ennui 
th^ IS inseparable fr6m a sedentary life." 

At the same time, whilst Vaucluse threw recol- 
lections 1;endef , though melancholy, over Petrarch's 
mind, it does not appear that Avignon had assumed 
any new charm in his absence : on the contrary, 

he found it plunged more than ever in luxury, 

^ • " ■* ■ ' 

wantonness, and gluttony. Clement VI. had re- 
plenished the church, at the request of the French 
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king, vrith numbers of cardinals, many of whom 
were so young and licentious, that the most sean- 
duIoUs abominationfj prevailed atiioiigst them, " At 
this time," says Matthew Villani, " no regard was 
paid either to learning or virtue ; and a man needed 
not to blush for any thing, if he could cover hia 
head with a red hat. Pietro Ruggiero, one of 
those exemplary new cardinals, was only eighteen 
years of age." Petrarch vented his indignation on 
this occasion in his seventh eclogue, which is a satire 
upon the pontiff and his cardinals, the interlocutors 
being Micione, or Clement himself, and Epi, or 
the city of Avignon. The poem, if it Can be so 
called, is clouded with allegory, and denaturalized 
with pastoral conceits ; yet it is worth being ex- 
plored by any one anxioua to trace the first foun- 
tains of reform among catholics, as a proof of 
churdi abuses having been exposed, two centuries 
before the reformation, by a catholic and a church* 
man. 

At this crisis, the court of Avignon, which, in 
fact, had not known very well what to do about 
the affairs of Borne, were now anxious to inquire 
what sort of government would he the most advi- 
sable, after tlie fall of Eicnzo. Since that event, 
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the Cardinal Legate had re-established the ancient 
government, having created two senators, the one 
from the house of Colonna, the other from that of 
the Orsini. But, very soon, those houses were 
divided by discord, and the city was plunged into afl 
the evils which it had suffered before the existence 
of the Tribuneship. " The conmiunity at large," 
says Matthew Villani, " returned to such condi- 
tion, that strangers and travellers found them- 
selves like sheep aniong wolves." Clement VI. 
was weary of seeing the metropoUs of Christianity 
a prey to anarchy. He therefore chose four car- 
dinals, whose united ddiberations might appease 
these troubles, and he imagined that he could 
establish in Home a form of government that 
should be durable. The cardinals requested Pe- 
trarch to give his opinion on this important affair. 
Petrarch wrote to them a most eloquent epistle, 
full of the same enthusiastic ideas of the grandeur 
of Home which had filled his letter, already quoted, 
to Cola da Eienzo. It is not exactly known what 
effect he produced by his writing on this subject ; 
but on that account we are not to conclude that 
he wrote in vain. 

Another very important affair, which at that 
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time necessarily occupied the court of Avignon, 
was the peace concluded between Lewis of Hun- 
gary and the Queen Giovanna of Naples. She 
defended herself with so much effect before the 
pope, that her judges pronounced her innocent. 
Many witnesses deposed that, by means of sorcery, 
she had been imbued with the strongest aversion 
for her husband, Andrew ; and that, in spite of 
herself, she could not help hating him ; that some 
of her partizans, wishing to render her a service, 
bad disposed of the king ; but that she was not ac- 
cessory to his death, and could not be blamed for it. 
The Neapolitans, discontented with the gorera- 
ment of the Hungarians, and learning that the 
pontiflF and his cardinals had acquitted Giovanna, 
recalled her to her hereditary throne. The queen, at 
parting, bestowed the city of Avignon on the Pope 
and the church, for a certain sum, which gratified his 
holiness so much, that, in giving her his benedic- 
tion, he gave the title of king to her husband, Lewis 
of Tarento. The royal pair, embarking at Naples, 
were there received with enthusiasm ; but their 
prosperity, for the present, was of short duration. 
The armies of the King of Hungary entered Naples 
anew, and obliged Giovanna and her husband to re- 
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tire to Gaeta, At last, hower^, botji the- Hun- 
garians and Ifeaffolitaiis .gr<»F tifBd of^liie vFaXf 
and concluded a truce for a year/ whichi became 
the basis of a 5aK>re <kstmg peiaee^ The JKing of 
Hungary gave fovourable; terjns. *o JLewia of * T«n 
rente, in consideratioijiL of the judgHi^^t pronounced 
by the pope and his cardinals^i « " :.^ . ..».u 

The conjugal sover^gns io£ J^aples were Baueh 
indebted for this prosperoos issue .of their alPaira 
to the influence .aadi adyic^e ofiKicola Act^iajuoU, 
who was selected by them to be . the» sejoeschal 
or grand atoward.of the kingdcon. This Mo-« 
rentine, in many repots iUu^riouB, : thaugh his 
memory is disgraced by 1^. meanness to BoQcaecioy 
had been the tutor of Lewis of Tarento during ihiei 
childhood. After the death of Andrew, be 'had 
strongly counselled .Giovaana, . nothing loth, .tq 
marry her lover of Tarento* . "Wheu the Hunga«r 
rians iuvadediihe kingdom, and chased Lewis and 
his spouse out of Kaples, Acciajuoli followed ;t)iem; 
into Provence, where, .before the pontifical court, 
he pleaded the. innocence of. the queen.- Finally, 
l^icola assisted Giovannfi to conclude a p^ace^witb 
the Hungaj:iaiis,oft whick Petmob wrote him a 
long letter of congratulation. 
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Petrarch was obliged by business to spend a part 
of May, lS52,.inhis.hated Babylmiof the west, 
Avignon. . The bishop of Florence, who was then 
at that place, told our. poet that he would not quit 
the country until he had seen the far-famed foun- 
tain of Vauduse. Petrarch, who knew the bishop 
to be a man of his word, made haste to his little 
country-house, and prepared every delicacy that 
was purchaseable for his reception,. On the day 
when the prelate was expected, every thing was 
ready. It struck twelve^ the usual dinner-hour, 
but no bishop appejired. Petrarch, who had been 
at the expence of a great feast, grew very impa- 
tient. But, while he was venting his perturbation, 
he heard a great noise. It was the bishop who ha(i 
just arrived. When they were at table^ the dis-* 
course turned on the subject of .Nicola Acciajuoli, 
the high steward of Naples. The bishop told Pe- 
trarch that Nicola had just, quarrelled with his best 
friend, John Barrilli, one of the greatest lords at 
the court of Naples. "I am grieved at this quar- 
rel," said the bishop ; " but you are the friend of 
both, and should make it up between th^m." Pe- 
trardh undertook the task, and, by his persuasion, 
brought, about a reconciliation. 
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Petrarch had brought to Avignon his son John, 
who was still very young. He had obtained for 
him a canonicate at Verona, Thither he imme- 
diately despatched him, with letters to Guglielmo 
di Pastrengo and Einaldo di Villa Franca, charging^ 
the former of these friends to superintend his son's 
general character and manners, and the other to 
cultivate his understanding. Petrarch, in his letter 
to Einaldo, gives a description of John, which is 
neither very flattering to the youth, nor calculated 
to give us a favourable opinion of his father's mode 
of managing his education. By his own account, 
it appears that he had never brought the boy to 
confide in him. This was a capital fault, for the 
young are naturally ingenuous ; so that the acqui- 
sition of their confidence is the very first step to- 
whM. their doclUty , and, for maloLlng flnUX 
authority, there is no need to overawe them. " As 
far as I can judge of my son," says Petrarch, " he 
has a tolerable understanding ; but I am not cer- 
tain of this, for I do not sufficiently know him. 
When he is with me he always keeps silence; 
whether my presence is irksome and confusing to 
him, or whether shame for his ignorance closes his 
lips. I suspect that it is the latter, for I perceive 
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too clearly his antipathy to letters. I never saw it 
stronger in any one ; he dreads and detests nothing 
so much as a book; yet he was brought up at 
Parma, Verona, and Padua. I sometimes direct 
a few sharp pleasantries at this disposition. ' Take 
care,' I say, * lest you should eclipse your neigh- 
bour, Virgil.' When I talk in this manner, he 
looks down and blushes. On this behaviour alone 
I build my hope. He is modest, and has a doci- 
lity which renders him susceptible of every impres- 
sion," This is a melancholy confession, on the part 
of Petrarch, of his own incompetence to make the 
inost of his son's mind, and a confession the more 
convincing that it is made unconsciously. 

In the summer of 1352, the people of Avignon 
witnessed the impressive spectacle of the far-famed 
Tribune Bienzo entering their city, but in a style 
very different from the pomp of Ws late processions 
in Rome. He had now for his attendants only 
two archers, between whom he walked as a pri- 
soner. It is necessary to say a few words about 
the circumstances which befel Rienzo aft^r his fall, 
and which brought him now to the pope's tribunal 
at Avignon. 

After Hienzo had quitted the Capitol of Rome, 

VOL, 11. H 
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in a manner so little creditable to his courage, he 
shut himself up in the castle of St. Angelo, where, 
wishing to know what the Eonfen^ still thought of 
him, he caused the picture of an angel, holding in 
his hand a cross surmounted by a. dove, and tramp- 
ling on an asp, a basilisk, a lion, and ja dragon,, to 
be displayed, with the arms of Rome, on the, walls 
of the church of St. Magdalem He went him- 
self in disguise to observe what impression thia 
emblematic picture might make upon the people. 
When he saw them cover it with mud, he per-^ 
ceived that he was not likely to regain his as- 
cendency ; and embarked next morning for ]N^aples^ 
where he arrived in January, 1348. 

In the mean time, the king of Hungary had 
possessed himself of the royalty of Naples; He 
received Bienzo kindly, having formerly had some 
secret commimications with him. But this gave 
uneasiness to the pope, who, through his legate, 
required the king of Hungary to send to him this 
perverse man, Bienzo, who was already excommu- 
nicated, and accused of heresy. The king of Hun- 
gary had not courage to protect ,hi» guest, who, 
finding himself abandoned by all, retired . among 
the hermits of Monte Magella, and there, most 
probably, spent the whole of the year 1^9* ^ 
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The jubilee at Eome, in 1350, excited Rienzo's 
wishes to revisit the scenes of his former glory. 
He glided into the city unknown, and found the 
Romans better disposed towards him than he ex- 
pected. The disorder which had reigned since hia 
departure made them regret his loss ; and he per- 
ceived the number of his partizans much augmented. 
He adroitly fomented the popular discontent. The 
legate, Cardinal Cecano, whose life was threatened 
by the general sedition, knew that Rienzo was in 
Eome, aud wrote to the pope that the ex-Tribune 
was promoting this rebellious spirit. Clement re- 
plied that he had been apprised of the wishes of 
the Romans to re-establish their Tribune ; but he 
directed the cardinal to continue the processes 
already begun against Rienzo, and to send him to 
him if he could lay hold of him. Cecano accord- 
ingly excommunicated Rienzo anew, as an infa- 
mous heretic, and interdicted him from fire and 
water. 

If Rienzo had fallen immediately into the hands 
of his enemies, they would probably have treated 
him to more tire than water ; but he took the sin- 
gular step of throwing himself on the clemency of 
the Emperor Charles, though, in the height of his 
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power, he had affronted that sovereign by citing 
him before his tribunal. Eienzo departed from 
Home in June, 1350, and, in his ordinary disguise, 
proceeded with the caravan of the pilgrims to 
Prague, where the emperor, who was also king of 
Bohemia, usually resided. A contemporary his* 
torian says that he went first to the house of a 
Florentine apothecary, whom he prevailed upon to 
accompany him to the emperor, and that he ad- 
dressed this singular speech to his imperial maj esty ■: 
" There is at Monte Magella a hermit, called 
brother Angelo, who has sent an ambassador to th6 
pope, and who has commissioned me to announce 
to you that, whereas, until now, God the Father 
and the Son have reigned over the world, in future 
the Holy Ghost is to reign." At these words the 
emperor recognized Eienzo, and said, " I believe 
you are the Tribune of Rome." " I am that Tri- 
bune," replied Eienzo. This conversation, how- 
ever, which De Sade has taken from Polistore, is 

* 

improbable in itself, and is strongly contradicted 
by Cesenate in his Life of Cola di Eienzo. 

Eienzo^ according to his favourable biographers, 
was not forced by the emperor to repair to Avignon, 
but went of his own accord to justify himself before 
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the pope. It is no doubt strange if his visit to the 
pope was so voluntary, that he should have gone 
roundabout by Bohemia, and should have required 
an archer right and left to escort him to Avig- 
non. Nevertheless, his progress is allovred to have 
been more like that of a conqueror than of a cri- 
minal. In all the places through which he passed, 
the people, according to his favourable biogra- 
phers, offered him deliverance ; but he always an- 
jswered that he was going with his own consent to 
Avignon. 

Petrarch says of him at this period, " The Tri- 
bune, formerly so powerful and dreaded, but now 
the most unhappy of men, has been brought hither 
as a prisoner. I praised and I adored him. I 
loved his virtue, and I admired his courage. I 
thought that Home was about to resume, under 
him, the empire she formerly held. Ah !. had he 
continued as he began, he would have been praised 
and admired by the world and by posterity. On 
entering the city," Petrarch continues, " he in- 
quired if I was there. I knew not whether he 
hoped for succour from me, or what I could do to 
serve him. In the process against him they accuse 
him of nothing criminal. They cannot impute to 
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Mm having joined with bad mdni All that they 
charge him with is an attempt to give* freedom to 
the republic, and to make Kome the centre of its 
government. And is this a crime worthy of the 
wheel or the gibbet ? A Boman citizen afflicted 
to see his country, which is by right the mistress 
of the world, the slave of the vilest of men !** 

Clement was glad to have !l^enzo in hjs power, 
and ordered him into his presence. Thither the 
Tribune came, not in the least disconcerted. He 
denied the accusation of heresy, and insisted that 
his cause should be re-examined with more equity. 
The pope made him no reply, but imprisoned him 
in a high tower, in which he was chained by the 
leg to the floor of his apartment. In other re- 
spects he was treated mildly, allowed books to 
read, and supplied with dishes from the pope's 
kitchen. 

Eienzo begged to be allowed an advocate to 
defend him; his request was refused. This re- 
fusal enraged Petrarch, who wrote, according to 
De Sade and others, on this occasion, that mys- 
terious letter, which is found in his " Epistles 
without a title." It is an appeal to the Bomans 
in behalf of their Tribune. I must confess that 
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even the authority of De Sade does not entirely 
eradicate frorti my mind a Suspicion as to the spu- 
riousness of this letter. De Sade himself adds 
immediately tliat Petrarch durst not put his name 
to it, and apparently took oil precautioni that the 
epistle should be a secret one. 

A secret letter to a whole people ! De Sade 
naively confesses that he cannot very well see how 
each a letter could be kept a secret, and that he is 
astonished at Petmrch's having escaped with im- 
punity for having written it. If, as De Sade says, 
the style decidedly proves its author, his contem- 
poraries must have immediately traced it to him, 
and so inflammatory a production must have drawn 
down instant displeasure on our poet's head. To 
all appearance it never did ; so that I cannot but 
take refuge from sympatbizing with De Sade's 
astonishment in certain doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the letter. 

One of the circumstances that detained Petrarch 
at A^ngnon was the illness of the pope, which re- 
tarded his decision on several important affairs. 
Clement VI. was fast approaching to his end, and 
Petrarch had little hope of his convalescence, at 
least in the hands of doctors. A message from the 
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pope produced an imprudent letter from the poet, 
in which he says, " Holy father ! I shudder at the 
account of your fever; but, believe me, I am not 
a flatterer. , I tremble to see your bed always sur- 
rounded with physicians, who are never agreed, be- 
cause it would be a reproach to the second to think 
like the first. ' It is not to be doubted,* as PKny 
says, ' that physicians, desiring to raise a name by 
their discoveries, make experiments upon us, and 
thus barter away our lives. There is no law for 
punishing their extreme ignorance. They learn 
their trade at our expence, they make some pro- 
gress in the art of curing ; and they alone are per- 
mitted to murder with impunity.' Holy father, 
consider as your enemies the crowd of physicians 
who beset you. It is in our age that we behold 
verified the prediction of the elder Cato, who 
declared that corruption would be general when 
the Greeks should have transmitted the sciences to 
Home, and, above all, the science of healing. 
Whole nations have done without this art. The 
Boman republic, according to Pliny, was without 
physicians for six hundred years, and was never in 
a more flourishing condition." 

In some respects we see the liberalism of Pe- 
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trarch in advance of his age ; but, in this letter^ 
who can fail to remark him as a conservative of 
ignorance ? It is true that the science of medi- 
cine was at that time very imperfect, but, by hi& 
own confession, physicians had made some pro* 
gress in the art of curing. It was unworthy of 
l^etrarch's intelligence not to perceive that me- 
dicine, like every other science, must acquire im 
provement by cultivation, if, as he confesses, prac- 
tice and experience lead to knowledge. Derision 
of physicians may amuse us in farces or novels, 
but the man who could seriously imagine that the 
world might be improved by discouraging the 
profession can, in my opinion, scarcely be con- 
sidered in his sane mind. What would such a 
visionary be at ? Would he abolish the science 
of surgery, or wish that, when a leg is shattered, 
there may be no one skilful enough to amputate 
it, or to bind up its splinters? Petrarch him* 
self called in a surgeon when the horse kicked 
him on his way to Eome. But, if you encourage 
surgery, you must tolerate at least the profession 
of medicine, for, without proper medical treatment, 
the surgeon's patient cannot in all probability be 
saved. He must have febrifuges, opiates, or sti- 
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^olants, accordmg to his eonditiou. How, thi^n, 
are you to dismiss the sciencje of m$<Jicine, Bjid 
preserve that of surg^jy? VitJti regard to the 
Romans, the frequoEt repetition^ . of their -la^vs 
against Greek physicians, is the best proof that 
those laws were very little attended to.. . 

ThQ pope, a poor dying old nuga, comiptuiucated 
Petrarch's letter immediately to his physicians, 
and it kindled in the whole faculty a , flame ^ of in- 
dignation, worthy of being described by .Mplidire. 
Petrarch made a general enemy of jthe physicians, 
though, of course, the weakest . and the wor^t of 
them were the first to attack him. Que of th^m 
told him, " You are a .foolhardy man, who, con- 
temning the physicians, h^^ve np fear of either tlie 
feyer or of the malaria," iPetrarch replied, " I 
certainly have np assurance pf being free from tl^e 
attacks of either ; but, if I were attacked by eithefr 
I should not think of calling in physicians.'* . , 

His first assailant was one of Glemexi^rs ^ own 
physicians, who loaded hiip with scurrility ii;i a 
formal letter, Petrarch says that hg discovered 
its anonymous author to be a mountaineer, a tooth- 
less old practitioner. The Abb6 de Sade thinks 
that it was the celebrated Guido de Chauliac ; but 
the uncertainty which hangs over this matter ve- 
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rifies the prediction of Petrarch, that the author 
of the letter never would become famous ; and he 
18 80 obscure a person that at present his name is 
unknown. These circumstances brought forth our 
poet's " Four Books of Invectives against Physi- 
cians," a work in which he undoubtedly exposes a 
great deal of contemporary quackery, but which, 
at the same time, scarcely leaves the physician- 
hunter on higher ground than his antagonists. 

In the last year of his life, Clement VI. wished 
to attach our poet permanently to his court hy 
making him his secretary, and Petrarch, after much 
coy refusal, was at last induced, by the solicita- 
tions of his friends, to accept the office. But 
before he could enter upon it, an objection to his 
filling it was unexpectedly etarted. It was disco- 
vered that his style was too lofty to suit the humi- 
lity of the Roman church. The elevation of Pe- 
trarch's style might be obvious, but certainly the 
humility of the church was a bright discovery. 
Petrarch, according to his o\vn account, so far 
from promising to bring down his magniloquence 
to a level with church humility, seized the objec- 
tion as an excuse for declining the secretaryship. 
He compares his joy on this occasion to that of a 
prisoner finding the gates of Iiis prison thrown 
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open. He returned to Vaucluse, where he waited 
impatiently for the autumn, when he meant to re- 
turn to Italy. He thus describes, in a letter to 
his dear Simonides, the manner of life which he 
there led. 

" I make war upon my body, which I regard as 
my enemy. . My eyes, that have made me commit 
so many follies, are well fixed on a safe object, 
They look only on a woman who is withered, dark, 
and sunburnt. Her soul, however, is as white as 
her complexion is black, and she has the air of 
being so little conscious of her own appearance, 
that her homeliness may be said to become her» 
She passes whole days in the open fields, when the 
grasshoppers can scarcely endure the sun. Her 
tanned hide braves the heats of the dog-star, and, 
in the evening, she arrives as fresh as if she had just 
risen from bed. She does all the work of my house, 
besides taking care of her husband and children ^nd 
attending my guests. She seems occupied with 
every body but herself. At night she sleeps on 
vine-branches ; she eats only black bread and 
•roots, and drinks water and vinegar. If you were 
to give her any thing more delicate, she would be 
the worse for it : such is the force of habit. 

" Though I have still two fine suits of clothes, I 
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never wear them. If you saw me, you would take 
lue for a labourer or a shepherd, though I was once 
so tasteful in my dress. The times are changed; 
the eyes which I wished to please are now shut ; 
and, perhaps, even if they were opened, they would 
not now have the same empire over me." 

In another letter from Vaucluae, he aajs, " I 
rise at midnight ; I go out at break of day ; I study 
in the fields as in my library ; I read, I write, I 
dream ; I struggle against indolence, luxury, and 
pleasure. I wander all day among the arid moun- 
tains, the fresh valleys, and the deep caverns. I 
walk much on the banks of the Sorgue, where I 
meet no one to distract me. I recall the past, 
I deliberate on the future ; and, in this contem- 
plation, I find a resource ag'ainat my solitude." In 
the same letter be avows that he could accustom 
himself to any habitation in the world, except 
Avignon. At this time he was meditating to re- 
cross the Alps. 

Early in September, 1352, the Cardbal of 
Boulogne departed for PariH, in order to nego- 
ciate a peace between the kings of Prance and 
England. Petrarch went to take his leave of him, 
and asked if he had any orders for Italy, for which 
he expected soon to set out. The cardinal told 
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him that he should be only a month upon his 
journey, and that he hoped to see him at Avignon 
on his return. This good man, in fact, had kind 
views vdth regard to Petrarch. He wished to 
procure for him some good establishment in France, 
and wrote to him upon his route, ." Pray do not 
depart yet. Wait until I return, or, at least, 
until I write to you on an important afl^r that 
concerns yourself." This letter, which, by the 
way, evinces that our poet's circumstances ; were 
not independent of church promotion, changed the 
plans of Petrarch, who remained . at Avignon 
nearly the w:hole of the months of September and 
October. 

During this delay, he heard constant reports of 
the war that was going on between the Genoese 
and the Venetians. The letter which Petrarch 
had written to the Doge of Venice,, a year before, in 
order to persuade him to keep at peace with Genoa, 
has been already noticed . His prediction that both 
nations w6uld reap only disasters from the war, 
seemed for some time to be falsified, for only sonae 
slight encounters had taken place. But, in the spring 
of the year 1552, their fleets met in the Propontis, 
and had a conflict almost unexampled, which lasted 
during two days and a tempestuous night. The 
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Genoese, upon the whole, had the advantage, and, 
in revenge for the Greeks having aided the Vene- 
tians, they made a league with the Turks. The 
pope, who had it earnestly at heart to put a stop 
to this fatal war, engaged the belligerents to send 
their ambaasadoi-s to Avignon, and there to treat 
for peace. The ambassadors came; but a whole 
month was spent in negociations which ended in 
nothing, Petrarch in vain employed his eloquence, 
and the pope his conciliating talents. In these 
circumstances, Petrarch wrote a letter to the Ge- 
noese government, which does infinite credit to his 
head and his heart.* He used every argument 
that common sense or humanity could suggest to 
shew the folly of the war, but his arguments were 
thrown away on spirits too fierce for reasoning. 

A few days after writing this letter, as the Car- 
dinal of Boulogne had not kept his word about 
returning to Avignon, and, as he heard no news 
of him, Petrarch determined to set out for Italy. 
He accordingly started on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1352; hut scarcely had he left his own 
house, with all his papers, when he was overtaken 
by heavy showers. At first he thought of going 

* For this eloquent letter, see De Sadi', vol. iii., p. 257. 
AmaterdaiQ edition. 
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back immediately ; but he changed his purpose, 
and proceeded as far as Cavaillon, which is two 
leagues from Vaucluse, in order to take leaye of 
his friend, the bishop of Cabassole. His good 
friend was very unwell, but received him with joy, 
and pressed him to pass the night under his roof. 
That night and all the next day it rained so heavily 
that Petrarch, more from fear of his books and 
papers being damaged than from anxiety about his 
own health, gave up his Italian journey for the pre- 
sent, and, returning to Vaucluse, spent there the 
rest of November and the whole of December, 
1352. 

Early in December, Petrarch heard of the death 
of Clement VI., and this event gave him occa- 
sion for more epistles, both against the Boman 
court and his enemies, the physicians. Clement's 
death was ascribed to diflferent causes. Petrarch, 
of course, imputed it to his doctors. Villani's 
opinion is the most probable, that he died of 
a protracted fever. He was buried with great 
pomp in the church of Ndtre Dame at Avignon ; 
but his remains, after some time, were removed 
to the abbey of Chaise Dieu, in Auvergne, where 
his tomb was violated by the Huguenots in 1562. 
Scandal says that they made a football of his 
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head, and that the Marquis de Courton afterwards 
^converted his skull into a drinking-cup. 

Matthew Villani has painted this pontifTs cha- 
racter in the blackest colours, and scarcely has 
shewn him that candour which is commonly afforded 
to Satan himself, namely, a confession of his abi- 
lities. He very faintly admits the talents and 
knowledge of Clement VI., yet he wad perhaps 
as accomplished as any pope who ever filled the 
chair. De Sade, without defending his faults, 
places his virtues in a fair and striking light. Cle- 
ment, it is true, did not always succeed in his poli-^ 
tical enterprizes ; but, upon the whole, he was an 
adroit politician. He could not, to be sure, recon* 
cile the kings of France and England, because the 
Inania of international hatred, which has not yet 
subsided, was then in its youthful strength. But 
he succeeded in adjusting peace between the King 
of Hungary and the Queen of Naples, and he was 
!iear being equally successful in uniting the Greek 
Vith the Latin church. He also availed himself 
so well of Kienzo*s errors as to bring the proud 
Tribune to Avignon, and to chain him by the foot. 

It need not surprise us that his holiness never 
stood high in the good graces of Petrarch. He 
was a Linaousin, who never loved Italy so much as 

VOL. II. I 
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Gasoonj, aud, in place of re-eetaWishiug the holy 
seat at Eome, he completed the building of th^ 
papal palace at Avignon, which W predecei^sor 
had begun. These were faults that eclipsed all 
the good qualities of Clement VL in the eyes of 
Petrarch, A few days after the pope^s death, he 
wrote to the Bishop of Cayaillon a letter, in which 
he says, " I send you three presents of a very diflfe' 
rent nature : the first is a fish of the colour of gold, 
with silver scale8,[which some call Torrentona, and 
others Turtura. The son of my domestic caught him 
in the beautiful waters of this fountain. The second 
is a flat drake, who has long been an inhabitant of 
its banks, but neither the air nor water could sa^v^ 
him from the pursuit of my dog. The third is m 
epistle, which I fished up with the nets of my 
mind, in the waves where my soul swims aniidstr 
dangerous rocks* Have the goodness to keep thf 
two first, and to return the last when you hav^ 
had enough of it. You know my reason; truth 

begets hatred." The Bishop of Oavaillon sent back 
our poet'p letter, saying that it had given him much 
pleasure — an approbation which shows his opinion 
of Clement to have been congenial with Petrarch's, 
for there is every reason to believe that this epistl^^ 
was an invective on the pontiff's memory. 
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Petrarch, in the eixth of hie eologuea, has, in 
the game mitiiner, drawu the character of Clement 
in odious colours, and, with equal freedom, has 
described most of tha cardinals of hia eourL 
Whether there was perfect eonsiateucy between 
this hatred to the pope and hia thinking, as he 
certainly did for a time, of becoming his eocretary, 
may admit of a doubt. I am not, however, dis- 
posed to deny some allo^vance to Petrarch for his 
dislike of Clement, who was a voluptuary in pri» 
vate life, and a corrupted ruler of the church. A 
proof of this was, that, after his death, tho ma- 
jority of the cardinals themeelves felt tho necessitj 
for making eorae refonn in the papal court. Por 
a succesBor to Clement VI., they first turned their 
eyes on John Birel, the general of tho Car- 
thusian Priars, Cardinal Talleyrand, hoMXYcr^ 
thought that this was carrying reformation to ex- 
cess. He said to his brethren, " What are you 
going to do ? don't you see that this monk, aecua- 
tomed to govern anchorites, will wish to make us al} 
live like them ? He will oblige us to walk on foot 
like the apostles, and our beautiful horses will be 
sent to the plough." 

This advice prevailed with the cardinals, and 
they chose for pope Stefano Albert!, Cardinal of 
I 2 
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>Ostia, who took the name of Innocent VI. He 
was bom, in a village within the diocese of Li- 
moges, of parents who were little known, and he 
owed his elevation entirely to his character for 
integrity and purity of manners, which caused it to 
be thought that he was capable of reforming the 
papal court by his example more than by his po-^ 
licy. In fact, in a short time, he did effect some 
reforms, and diminished ecclesiastical pomp and 
expense to an extent in which his prelates of th6 
red hat were loth to follow him. 

One might have expected Petrarch to have been 
pleased with this election. But no ; the new 
pope was from Limoges, and, what was worse, he 
was a dull, cbnunon-place, and credulous man, who 
was so ignorant as to believe that Petrarch wa^ 
ft magician, because he took so much pleasure in 
reading Virgil. After Innocent's coronation, the 
Cardinals of Boulogne and Talleyrand wrote to ouif 
poet that he ought to come immediately and com-i 
pliment his holiness on his exaltation. Petrarch 
obstinately refused to follow their advice. 
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Petrarch sets out for Italy, and is persuaded by John Vis- 
conti to take up his abode at Milan — Church of St. Ambrogio 
•—Condemnation of Petrarch's conduct by his friends — ^Incon- 
sistency of bis apologies to them — Arrival at Milan of Car- 
dinal Albomoz with an Army, to recover the usurped dominions 
of the Pope — Character of the Cardinal — His reception by 
Visconti — Narrow escape of Petrarch from an Accident — 
S3rmptoms of a new Passion — Defeat of the Genoese by the 
Venetians, who force them to make a humiliating peace — 
Genoa submits to Visconti — Petrarch visits the Monastery of 
St. Columba — Guido Settimo and Socrates call at his house at 
Vaucluse in his absence — It is plundered and set on fire by 
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— His Appeal to the Doge — ^Doria, the Genoese Admiral, 
ravages the coasts of Venice — Death of Dandolo, Doge of 
Venice — Naval Victory of the Genoese — Death of John Vis- 
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their Inauguration fixed by an Astrologer — Character of the 
Three Brothers. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Early in May, 1358, Petrarch departed for 
Italy, and we find him very soon afterwards at 
the palace of John Visconti of Milan, whom he 
used to call the greatest man in Italy. This prince, 
uniting the sacerdotal with the civil power, reigned 
absolute in Milan. He was master of Lombardy, 
and made all Italy tremble for his hostility. 

Yet, in spite of his despotism, John Visconti 
was a lover of letters, and fond of having literary 
men at his court. He exercised a cunning in^ 
fluence over our poet, and detained him. Petrarch, 
knowing that Milan was a troubled city and a 
stormy court, told the prince that, being a priest, 
bis vocation did not permit him to live in a princely 
court, and in the midst of arms. "For that 
matter," replied the archbishop, " I am myself an 
^oclesiastic ; I wish to press no employment upon 
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you, but only to request you to remain as an orna- 
ment of my court." Petrarch, taken by surprise, 
had not fortitude to resist his importunities. All 
that he bargained for was, that he should have a 
habitation sufficiently distant from the city, and 
that he should not be obliged to make any change 
in his ordinary mode of living. The archbishop 
was too happy to possess him on these terms. 
' Petrarch, accordingly^ took up his habitation in 
the western part of the city, near the Vercellinagate, 
and the church of St. Ambrosio. His house was 
flanked with two towers, stood behind the city waD, 
and looked out upon a rich and beautiful country, as 
far as the Alps, the tops of which, although it was 
summer, were still covered with snow. Great was 
the joy of Petrarch when he found himself in a 
house near the church of ths^t Saint Ambrosio, for 
whom he had always cherished a peculiar reverence. 
Jle himself tells us that he never entered that 
temple without experiencing rekindled devotion. 
Jle visited the statue of the saint, which was ipched 
in one of the walls, and the stone figure seemed to 
him to breathe, such was the majesty and tranquil-* 
lity of the sculpture. Near the church arose the 
chapel, where St, Augustin, after his victory over 
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his refractory passions, was bathed in the Sacred 
fountain of St. Ambrosio, and absolved from pe- 
nance for his past life ; at the conclusion of which 
eeremony, the two saints broke out into a sacred 
canticle, expressive of their joy. 
^ All this time, whilst Petrarch was so well pleased 
with his new abode, his friends were forming spe- 
culations OB his conduct that were far from satis-* 
factory. They were astonished, and even grieved, 
at his fixing himself at Milan. At Avignon, So*? 
crates, Guido Settimo, and the Bishop of Cavaillon, 
«aid among themselves, " What ! this proud repub- 
lican, who breathed nothing but independence, who 
scorned an ofiSce in the papal court as a gilded 
yoke, lias gone and thrown himself into the chains 
of the tyrant of Italy; this misanthrope, who4e-» 
lighted only in the silence of fields, and perpetup"y 
praised a secluded life, now inhal>its the most 
bostlitg of cities !" At Florence, his friends en- 
tertained the same sentiments, and wrote to him 
reproachfully on the subject. Boccaccio, whose 
letter has been already quoted, was particularly 
severe upon^^him. The prior of the Holy Apostles 
jvas entirely of their opinion ; biit his veneration 
for.IJetrarch made his language more respectful. 
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Petrarch wrote to thank his friends for their 
concern ahont his liberty, but assured them that 
he was still free. There was, howerer, as I havQ 
observed, an inconsistency in his apologies. To 
some of his friends he justified himself, to others 
he acknowledged that he was in the wrong. To 
the latter he said, ^^ You are right. I .lay down 
my arms; I will not dispute with you; I cdnfess 
to all that you have urged against me, and seek 
for no excuse. Man has not a greater enemy thstn 
himself, as St. Chrysostom says, in which he 
proves that we ourselves alone can do harm to 6ur-> 
selves. I have acted contrary to my genius and 
iny wonted manner of thinking." To other friends 
he said, "You condemn me without listening to 
me. It was impossible for me to resist the impor-^ 
tunities of so great a man as the Yisconti. The 
requests of princes have greater force than their 
commands. Luberius said to Julius Caesar, * How 
can I refuse any thing to a man to whom the gods 
refuse nothing !' " 

Levati, in his " Viaggi di Petrarcaj^ makes so 
free with our poet as to ascribe his settlement at 
Milan to his desire of accumulating a little money, 
not for himself, but for his natural children ; and 
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in some of Petrarch's letters, subsequent to this 
period, there are allusions to his own circumstances 
■which giro countenance to this suspicion. 

However this may be, Petrarch deceived himself 
if he expected to liave long tranquillity in such a 
court as that of Milan. He was perpetually 
obliged to visit the Viscontis, and to be present at 
every feast that they gave to honour the arrival of 
any illustrious stranger. A more than usually 
important visitant soon carae to Milan, in the per- 
son of Cardinal Egidio Albomoz, who arrived at 
the head of an army, with a view to produce gi-eat 
changes in Italy. The princes of that country had so 
far availed themselves of the absence of popes and of 
their quarrels with the Emperors of Germany, as 
to possess themselves largely of the Roman church 
territory. Some powerful families had seized the 
Eomagna, the Duchy of Spoleto, and even the 
patrimony of St. Peter, Pope Innocent VI. natu- 
rally desired to recover his dominions from these 
petty tyrants, and for tliis purpose he despatched as 
hia legate the Cardinal Egidio Albomoz, the man 
whom he reckoned the ablest of all his colleagues 
to settle matters by war. Albomoz was descended 
from the royal mce of Leon and Arragon. He 
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was still yonng when he obtained the archbishopric 
of Toledo. Neither his mitre nor his pastoral 
cares prevented him from waging war with the 
Moors: he was present at the battle of Tarifa, 
and in 1343 he directed the siege of Algesiras; 
On the death of Alphonso XI. of Oastille, he re-* 
ceived a cardinal's hat from Clement VI., having 
removed to the court of Avignon. Innocent VI^ 
vas too happy to find a purple captain so well qua-» 
lified to conduct his troops. 

The Cardinal Albomoz entered Milan on the 
14th of September, 1353. John Visconti, though 
far from being delighted at his arrival, gave him 
an honourable reception, defrayed all the expenses 
of his nxmierous retinue, and treated him magnifi- 
cently. He went out himself to meet him, two 
miles from the city, accompanied by his nephews 
and his courtiers, including Petrarch. Our poet 
joined the suite of Galeazzo Visconti, and rode 
near him. The legate and his retinue rode also on 
horseback. When the two parties met, the dust^i 
that rose in clouds from the feet of the horses, pre? 
vented them from discerning each other, Petrarch, 
who had advanced beyond the rest, found himself, 
he knew not how, in the midst of the legate'sf 
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train, and very near to liim. Salutations passed 
on either side, but with very little speaking, fot 
the dust had dried their throats. 

Petrarch made a backward movement, to regain 
his plape among his company. His horse, in back- 
ing, slipped with his hind-legs into a ditch on the 
side of the road, but, by a sort of miracle, the 
ftnimal kept his fore-feet for some time on the 
top of the ditch. If he had fallen back, he 
must have crushed his rider. Petrarch was not 
afraid, for he was not aware of his danger ; but 
Galeazzo Visconti and his people dismounted to 
rescue the poet, who escaped without injury. 
'■ The legate treated Petrarch, who little expected 
it j with the utmost kindness and distinction, and, 
granting all that he asked for his friends, pressed 
him to mention something worthy of his own axj- 
ceptance. Petrarch replied: "When I ask foi^ 

my friends, is it not the same as for myself? Have 

- - - . • 

I not the highest satisfaction in receiving favours 
for them ? I have long put a rein on my own de- 
sires. Of what, then, can I stand in need ?" 

After the departure of the legate, Petrarch re- 
tired to his rus in urbe ; i.e., his half town half 
country house, at Milan. In a letter dated from 
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theuce to hi* friend the prior of the Holy Apostles, 
we find him acknowledging feelings that were fitr 
distant from settled contentment. *^You have 
heard," ho say«, *^ how muoh my peace has heen 
disturbed, and my leisure broken in upon, by ah 
importunate crowd and by unforeseen occupations. 
The legate haq left Milan, He was received at Floi 
rence with unbounded applause : a« for poor me, 
I am again in my retreat. I have been long free, 
happy, and master of jay time ; but I feel, at pre* 
sent, that liberty and leisure are only for souls 
pf consummate virtue. When tve are not of that 
class of beings, nothing is more dangerous for tk 
heart subject to the passions than to be free, idle, 
and alone. The snares of voluptuousness are then 
more dangerous, and corrupt thoughts gain an 
easier entrance-^$bove all, love, that seducing tor* 
mentor, from whom I thought that I had now no^ 
thing more to fear," 

From these expressions we might almost oondnde 
that he had again fallen in love ; but, if it was sOi 
we have no evidence as to the object of his neW; 
passion. Some writers of his life have pretwded 
that his daughter Francesoa wa^ the fruit of m 
intrigue which he bad at Milan with a young 
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lady of the name of Becoaria. But it has been 
already noticed, on sufficient biographical proofs, 
that his daughter was bom at Avignon in the year 
1343 ; so that she could not possibly have been, 
brought into the world, ten years afterwards, during 
his residence at Milan. 

During his half-retirement, at his rus in urbe, 
at Milan, Petrarch learned news which disturbed 
his repose. A courier arrived, one night, bringing 
an account of the entire destruction of the Genoese 
fleet, in a naval combat with that of the Venetians, 
which took place on the 19th of August, 1868,' 
nea? the islaod of Sardinia. The letters which the 
poet had written, in order to conciliate those two 
republics, had proved as useless as the pacificatory 
efforts of Clement VI, and his successor. Innocent* 
The Genoese, inflated by their late successes, had 
beeome intractable. They raised up an enemy to 
the Venetians in the Kiug of Hungary, who com-! 
plained o£ the inyasiQji of certain places that be- 
longed to him in Dalmatia, But the Venetians 
interposed the mediation of the emperor, who prer 
Tented his lon^n^aw, the King of Hungary, jfrom 
tal^ng part in the war. Petrarch, who had con^ 
stantly predieted the eventual success of Genoa, 
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could hardly believe his senses, when he heard of 
the Genoese being defeated at sea. He wrote a 
letter of lamentation and astonishment on the sub- 
ject to his friend Guido Settimo* He saw, as it 
were, one of the eyes of his country destroying the 
other. 

The courier, who brought these tidings to Milan, 
gave a distressing account of the state of Genoa. 
There was not a family which had not lost one of 
its members. 

Petrarch passed a whole night in composing a 
letter to the Genoese, in which he exhorted them, 
after the example of the Romans, never to despair of 
the republic. But if they had read his encouraging 
epistle, it would have been, in all probability, as 
ineffectual as the effo?i:s which he had made to 
persuade them to remain at peace. In point of 
fact, his lecture never did reach them. On waken- 
ing in the morning, Petrarch learned that the 
Genoese had lost every spark of their courage, and 
that the day before they had subscribed the most 
humiliating concessions in despair. 

It has been alleged by some of his biographers 
that Petrarch suppressed his letter to the Genoese 
from his fear of the Visconti family. John Vis* 
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conti had views on Genoa, which was a port so con- 
veniently situated that he naturally coveted the 
possession of it. He invested it on all sides by 
land, whilst its other enemies blockaded it by sea ; 
so that the city was reduced to famine* The par- 
tizans of John Visconti insinuated to the Genoese 
that they had no other remedy than to place them- 
selves under the protection of the Prince of Milan, 
Petrarch was not ignorant of the Visconti's views ; 
and it has been, therefore, suspected that he kept 
back his exhortary epistle from his apprehension^ 
that if he had despatched it, John Visconti would 
have made it be the last epistle of his life. But 
•whether Petrarch feared the Visconti, or feared 
him not, it is difficult to see for what rational 
purpose he could have forwarded this letter to the 
Genoese. The morning after writing it, he found 
that Genoa had signed a treaty of almost abject 
submission. After such an event, his exhortation 
would have been only an insult to the vanquished ; 
and there is not the slightest necessity for accusing 
him of withholding it from timid motives. 

The Genoese were not long in deliberating on 
the measures which they were to take. In a 
few days their deputies arrived at Milan, implo- 
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ring the aid and protection of John Visconti, as 
well as offering him the republic of Genoa and all 
that belonged to it. After some conferences, the 
articles of the treaty were signed ; and the Lord 
of Milan accepted with pleasure the possession 
that was offered to him. 

Petrarch, as a counsellor of Milan, attended 
these conferences, and condoled with the deputies 
from Genoa ; though we cannot suppose that he 
approved, in his heart, of the desperate submission 
of the Genoese in thus throwing themselves into 
the arms of the tyrant of Italy, who had been so 
long anxious either to invade them in open quarrel, 
or to enter their states upon a more amicable 
pretext. John Visconti immediately took pos- 
session of the city of Genoa. His deputy, Gug- 
lielmo Pallavicino, Marquis of Cassano, with 2000 
horse and foot, made his entry into Genoa, on the 
10th of October, 1353 ; and, after having deposed 
the doge and senate, took into his own hands the 
reins of government. 

Weary of Milan, Petrarch betook himself to 
the country, and made a temporary residence at 
the castle of St. Columba, which was now a mo- 
nastery. We there find him inditing a letter 
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to Guido Settimo, on the 20th of October. This 
mansion was built in 1164, by the celebrated 
Frederic Barbarossa, It now belonged to the 
Carthusian monks of Pavia. Petrarch has given 
a beautiful description of this edifice, and of the 
magnificent view which it commands. 

Whilst he was enjoying this glorious scenery, 
he received a letter from Socrates, informing hini 
that he (Socrates) had gone to Vaucluse in company 
with Guido Settimo. 

Guido Settimo had intended to accompany Pe- 
trarch in his journey to Italy, but a fit of ilhiess 
prevented him ; and, when he had recovered, the 
great heats rendered it impossible for him to fulfil 
his intention* Finally, the troubles of his native 
country, Genoa, deterred him from quitting Pro- 
vence. From Avignon Guido set out one day, in 
company with Socrates, to visit the poet's house at 
Vaucluse, though its master was absent. 

Petrarch, when he heard of this visit, wrote to 
express his happiness at their thus honouring his 
habitation, at the same time lamenting that he was 
not one of their party. " Eepair," he said, " often 
to the same retreat. Make use of my books, which 
deplore the absence of their owner, and the death 

K 2 
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of their keeper (he alluded to his old servant). My 
country-house is the temple of peace, and the home 
of repose." 

From the contents of his letter, on this occa- 
sion, it is obvious that he had not yet found any 
spot in Italy where he could determine on fixing 
himself permanently ; otherwise he would not have 
left his books behind him. 

When he wrote about his books, he was little 
aware of the danger that was impending over them* 
On Christmas day a troop of robbers, who had for 
some time infested the neigbourhood of Vaucluse, 
set fire to the poet's house, after having taken 
away every thing that they could carry off. An 
ancient vault happily stopped the conflagration, 
and saved the mansion from being entirely consumed 
by the flames. Luckily, the person to whose care 
he had left his house — the son of the worthy 
rustic, lately deceased — having a presentiment of 
the robbery, had conveyed to the castle a great 
many books which Petrarch left behind him ; and 
the robbers, believing that there were persons in 
the castle to defend it, had not the courage to 
make an attack. 

As Petrarch grew old, we scarcely find him im- 
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proving in consistency. In his letter, dated the 
21st of October, 1353, it is evident that he had a 
return of his hankering after Vaucluse. He ac- 
cordingly wrote to his friends, requesting that they 
would procure him an establishment in the Comtat. 
Socrates, upon this, immediately communicated 
with the Bishop of Cavaillon, who did all that he 
could to obtain for the poet the object of his wish* 
It appears that the bishop endeavoured to get for 
him a good benefice in his own diocese. The thing 
was never accomplished. Without doubt, the 
enemies, whom he had excited by writing freely 
about the church, and who were very numerous 
at Avignon, frustrated his washes, and, considering 
the honest indignation of his language, itis wonder- 
derful that the knaves, whose profligacy he exposed, 
had not recourse to more savage means of revenge. 
After some time Petrarch received a letter from 
the Emperor Charles IV. in answer to one, already 
noticed, which the poet had expedited to him about 
three years ago. Our poet, of course, did not fail 
to acknowledge his Imperial Majesty's late-coming 
letter. He commences his reply with a piece of 
pleasantry : " I see very well," he says, " that it 
is as difficult for your Imperial Majesty's de- 
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spatches and couriers to cross the Alps, as it is for 
your person and legions/' He wonders that the 
emperor had not followed his advice, and hastened 
into Italy, to take possession of the empire. 
" What consoles me," he adds, " is, that if yon do 
not adopt my sentiments, you at least approve of 
my zeal ; and that is the greatest recompense I 
could receive/' He argues the question with the 
emperor with great force and eloquence ; and, to 
be sure, there never was a fairer opportunity for 
Charles IV. to enter Italy. - The reasons which his 
Imperial Majesty alleges, for waiting a little time 
to watch the course of events, display a timid and 
wavering mind. 

It is nothing surprising that Petrarch, upon 
paper, should have had the advantage of all the 
learned men about Charles of Luxemburg; and 
they must be supposed to have aided him in his 
letter to our poet ; yet Petrarch, with all his since- 
rity and love of truth, sweetens his remonstrance 
vrith a fair share of flattery. A curious part of 
his letter is that in which he mentions Bienzo. 
" Lately," he says, " we have seen at Eome, sud- 
denly elevated to supreme power, a man who was 
neither king, nor consul, nor patrician, and who was 
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hardly known as a Boman citizen. Although he 
was not distinguished by his ancestry, yet he dared 
to declare himself the restorer of public liberty. , 
What title more brilliant for an obscure man ! 
Tuscany immediately submitted to him. All Italy 
followed her example ; and Europe and the whole 
world were in one movement. We have seen the 
event ; it is not a doubtftJ tale of history. Al- 
ready, under the reign of the Tribune, justice, 
peace, good faith and security, were restored. And 
we saw vestiges of the golden age appearing once 
more. In the moment of his most brilliant sue- 
cesi3, he chose to submit to others. I blame no- 
body. I wish neither to acquit nor to condemn ; 
but I know what I ought to think. That man had 
only the title of Tribune. Now, if the name of 
Tribune could produce such an effect, what might 
not the title of Caesar produce !" 

De la Bastie, in his remarks on Petrarch, has 
erroneously stated, that, shortly after receiving this 
letter ftom Petrarch, the emperor hastened his 
departure for Italy. In point of fact, Charles did 
not enter Italy until a year after the date of our 
poet's epistle ; and it is likely that the increasing 
power of John Visconti made a far deeper im- 
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p ression on his irresolute mind than all the rhetoric 
of Petrarch, Undoubtedly, the petty lords of 
Italy were fearful of the yipers of Milan. It was 
thus that they denominated the Visconti family, in 
allusion to their coat of arms, which represented 
an immense serpent swallowing a child, though the 
device was not their own, but borrowed from a 
standard which they had taken from the Saracens. 
The submission of Genoa alarmed the whole of 
Italy. The Venetians took measures to form a 
league against the Visconti ; and the princes of 
Padua, Modena, Mantua, and Verona, entered 
into the confederacy. The Florentines were in- 
vited to join it ; but they had recently concluded 
a peace with John Visconti ; and, though they 
might secretly wish to humble him, they were 
afraid of committing themselves to new hazards. 

The confederated lords sent a deputation to the 
emperor, to beg that he would support them ; and 
they proposed that he should enter Italy at their 
expense. The opportunity was too good to be 
lost ; and the emperor promised to do all that they 
wished. This league gave great trouble to John 
Visconti. In order to appease the threatening 
storm, he immediately proposed to the emperor 
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that he should come to Milan and receive the iron 
crown ; while he himself, by an embassy from 
Milan, would endeavour to restore peace between 
the Venetians and the Genoese, 

Petrarch appeared to John Visconti the person 
most likely to succeed in this negotiation, by his 
eloquence, and by his intimacy with Andrea Dan- 
dolo, who governed the republic of Venice, The ^ 
poet now wished for repose, and journeys began to 
fatigue him ; but the Visconti knew so well how to 
flatter and manage him that he could not resist the 
proposal. 

At the commencement of the year 1854, before 
he departed for Venice, Petrarch received a pre- 
sent, which gave him no small delight. It was a 
Greek Homer, sent to him by Nichola Sigeros, 
Praetor of Bomagna. This worthy man had 
passed some time at Avignon, towards the end of 
the pontificate of Clement VI. He had been sent 
by the Emperor of Constantinople, in order to ac- 
complish a union between the Greek and Koman 
churches. At that period, De Sade expresses his 
opinion that there was scarcely even the translation 
of a good Greek author to be found in Italy. He 
excepts a bad translation of. Pindar, the author of 
which is scarcely known. 
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Petrarch wrote a long letter of thanks to Sigetos, 
in which there is a remarkable confession of the 
small progress which he had made in the Greek 
language, though he acknowledges his obligation to 
his teacher Barlaamo. " Homer," he sajns, " is mute 
to me ; or, rather, I am deaf to him. Neverthe- 
less, I am glad to see him. I embrace the divine 
bard with a sigh, and say to him, * Ah ! why can 
I not understand you ?' " He begs his friend Sige- 
ros, at the same time, to send him copies of Hesiod 
and Euripides. 

A few days afterwards he set out on his em- 
bassy to Venice, towards the end of January, 13^4. 
He was the chief of the embassy. He went with 
confidence, flattering himself that he should find the 
Venetians more tractable and disposed to peace, both 
from their fear of John Visconti, and from some 
checks which their fleet had experienced, since 
their victory off Sardinia. But he was unplea- 
santly astonished to find the Venetians more ex- 
asperated than humbled by their recent losses, 
and by the union of the Lord of Milan with the 
Genoese. All his eloquence could not bring them 
to accept the proposals he had to offer. He spoke 
in the council that had been nominated at Venice, 
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for the management of the Genoese war ; he had 
many private conferences with Andrea Dandolo, 
the Doge ; but, though Andrea was his personal 
friend, he found him as obstinate on the subject 
of peace as the rest of the Venetian aristocracy. 
The Venetians would not treat with Genoa while 
it was under the protection of John Visconti: 
and they had some reason for their dislike to do so ; 
for John had become a dangerous potentate after 
he had got possession of one of the two eyes of 
Italy. By treating with him, whilst he exercised 
the government of Genoa, they would have, in some 
measure, acknowledged him to be its lawful master. 
Petrarch completely failed in his negotiation, and, 
after passing a month at Venice, he returned to 
Milan full of chagrin. 

Two circumstances seem to have contributed to 
render the Venetians intractable. The princes with 
whom they were leagued had taken into their pay 
the mercenary troops of Count Lando, which com- 
posed a very formidable force ; and further, the 
emperor promised to appear very soon in Italy at 
the head of an army. 

Some months afterwards, Petrarch wrote to the 
Doge of Venice, saying, that he saw with grief 
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that the hearts of the Venetians were shut against 
wise counsels. With apparent inconsistency he is 
indignant, in the same letter, at the bare rumour 
that the emperor is about to enter Italy with his 
mercenary and barbarous troops. " Of all follies 
I know," he adds, " there is none so great as to 
seek for a hireling army, which is to come at our 
expense, and to destroy and assassinate us." He 
then praises John Visconti as a lover of peace and 
humanity; although he might have recollected 
that he (the Visconti) had, as well as his oppo- 
nents, mercenary troops in his pay. 

It is unfair, no doubt, to condemn any man's 
conduct without hearing his own explanation of it ; 
yet, surely, at first sight, when we call to mind 
that Petrarch had implored the emperor to come 
into Italy, there appears to be a gross incongruity 
in his sentiments. Possibly he wrote his appeal to 
the Doge of Venice under the command or per- 
suasion of John Visconti, in whose palace he was 
then living ; yet even this supposition will hardly 
redeem him in our opinion. 

After a considerable interval, Andrea Dandolo 
answered our poet's letter. He was very sarcastic 
upon him for his eulogy on John Visconti. At 
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this moment, Visconti was arming the Genoese 
fleet, the command of which he gave to Paganino 
Doria, the admiral who had beaten the Venetians 
in the Propontis. Doria set sail with thirty-three 
vessels, entered the Adriatic, sacked and pillaged 
some towns, and did much damage on the Venetian 
coast. The news of this descent spread conster- 
nation in Venice. It was believed that the Genoese 
fleet were in the roads ; and the Doge took all 
possible precautions to secure the safety of the state. 
But Dandolo's health gave way at this crisis, 
vexed as he was to see the maiden city so humbled 
in her pride. His constitution rapidly declined, 
and he died the 8th of September, 1354. He 
was extremely popular among the Venetians. Pe- 
trarch, in a letter written shortly after his death, says 
of him : " He was a virtuous man, upright, full of 
love and zeal for his republic ; learned, eloquent, 
wise and affable. He had only one fault, to wit, that 
he loved war too much. From this error he judged 
of a cause by its event. The luckiest cause al- 
ways appeared to him the most just, which made 
him often repeat what Scipio Africanus said, and 
what Lucan makes Caesar repeat: " Haec acies 
victum factura nocentem." 
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If Dandolo had lived a little longer, and con- 
tinned his ethical theory of judging a cause by 
its sucoeBs, he would have had a hint from the 
disasters of Venice that his own cause was not the 
most righteous. The Genoese, having surprised 
the Venetians off the island of Sapienza, obtsuned 
one of the completest victories that is on record. 
All the Venetian vessels, with the exception of one 
that escaped, were taken, together with their admi- 
ral* It is believed that, if the victors had gone 
immediately to Venice, they might have taken the 
city, which was defenceless and in a state of con- 
sternation; but the Genoese preferred returning 
home to announce their triumph, and to partake in 
the public joy. About the time of the Doge*s 
death, another important public event took place 
in the death of John Visconti. He had a carbuncle 
upon his forehead, just above the eyebrows^ which 
he imprudently caused to be cut ; and, on the veiy 
day of the operation, October 4th, 1354, he expired 
so suddenly as not to have time to receive the 
sacrament. 

Villani draws a harsh-featured portrait of this 
Lord of Milan. He accuses him of a dissolute life, 
ill becoming an archbishop. But De Sade re-^ 
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marks that we may well distrust this d6scriptioili. 
The Florentines naturally hated John Visconti^ 
because he wished to subdue them. That he was 
fierce and ambitious, appears from his whole history. 
But Petrarch's more favourable account of him 
is much in accordance with the historians of Milan 
and other contemporary writers. They agree in 
stating that he treated all his obedient subjects with 
kindness, though he terrified the refractory, that 
he dispensed the most exact justice, and bestowed 
a great many charities. It is certain that he as- 
pired to the entire command of Italy. How much 
happiness, however, he might have brought to Italy 
by becoming its entire sovereign, and by making it 
an hereditary monarchy, is now an insoluble pro- 
blem. Italy, united under a common king, might 
have become dangerously powerful for the rest of 
Europe, or, by mismanagement, she might have 
sunk into a dependent power, as miserable as she 
is now, existing under the government of Austria. 
John Visconti had three nephews, Matteo, Ga- 
leazzo, and Bamabo. They were his heirs, and 
took possession of his dominions in common, a few 
days after his death, without any dispute among 
themselves. The day for their inauguration was 
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fixed, such was the superstition of the times, by an 
astrologer ; and on that day Petrarch was com- 
missioned to make to the assembled people an ad- 
dress suited to the ceremony. He was still in the 
midst of his harangue, when the astrologer declared 
with a loud voice that the moment for the cere- 
mony was come, and that it would be dangerous to 
let it pass. Petrarch, heartily as he despised the 
false science, immediately stopped his discourse. 
The astrologer, somewhat disconcerted, replied that 
there was still a little time, and that the orator 
might continue to speak. Petrarch answered that 
he had nothing more to say. Whilst some laughed, 
and others were indignant at the intemiption, the 
astrologer exclaimed " that the happy moment was 
come ;" on which an old officer carried three white 
stakes like the palisades of a town, and gave one to 
each of the brothers ; and the ceremony was thus 
concluded. 

The countries which the three brothers shared 
amongst them comprehended not only what was 
commonly called the Duchy, before the King of 
Sardinia acquired a great part of it, but the terri- 
tories of Parma, Piacenza, Bologna, Lodi, Bobbio, 
Pontremoli, and many other places. 
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There was an entire dissimilarity among the 
brothers. Matteo hated business, and was ad- 
dicted to the grossest debaucheries. Bamabo was 
a monster of tyranny and cruelty. Petrarch, 
nevertheless, condescended to be godfather to one 
of Bamabo's sons, and presented the child with a 
gilt cup. He also composed a Latin poem, on 
the occasion of his godson being christened by the 
name of Marco, in which he passes in review all the 
great men who had borne that name, a most in- 
fantine way of complimenting an infant. 

Galeazzo was very different from his brothers. 
He had much kindliness of disposition. He loved 
the chase, but he made it only an amusement. In 
war, he acted with courage and intelligence ; but 
he preferred peace. Handsome and agreeable, he 
was a favourite with women, yet he never sub- 
mitted to be a slave to their power. One of his 
greatest pleasures was his intercourse with men of 
letters. He almost worshipped Petrarch, and it 
was his influence that induced the poet to settle at 
Milan. 

Unlike as they were in dispositions, the bro- 
thers, nevertheless, felt how important it was that 
they should be united, in order to protect them- 
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pelves against the league wluch threatened them ; 
find, at first, they lived in the greatest harmony. 
Bamabo, the most warlike, was charged with what* 
ever concerned the military. Business of every 
other kind devolved on Galeazzo. Matteo, as the 
eldest, presided over all ; but, conscious of his in- 
capacity, he took little share in the deliberations 
of his brothers. Kothing important was done 
without consulting Petrarch; and this flattering 
confidence rendered Milan as agreeable to him as 
any residence could be, consistently with his love 
of change. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Events at Rome — Francesco Baroncelli elected Tribune — 
Pope Innocent releases Rienzo, and appoints him Governor of 
Rome, with the title of Senator — Baroncelli murdered — Ri- 
enzo is accompanied to Rome by the soldiers of the Chevaliers 
Montreal — He attempts to bring the Nobles to submission — 
He puts to death a brother of the Montreals — Imposes new 
Taxes — Sedition at Rome — The People set fire to the Palace 
— Irresolution of Rienzo — He attempts to escape in disguise — 
Is taken and killed by the populace. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



The death of the Doge of Venice and of the 
Lord of Milan were soon followed by another, 
which, if it had happened some years earlier, would 
have strongly affected Petrarch. This was the 
tragic end of Rienzo. Our poet'a opinion of this 
extraordinary man had been changed by his later 
conduct, and he now took but a comparatively 
feeble interest in him. 

Under the pontificate of Clement VI., the ex- 
Tribune, after his fall, and after throwing himself 
on the mercy of the King of Bohemia, had been 
consigned to a prison at Avignon. It seems as if 
Clement was too enlightened and humane to medi- 
tate the death of Rienzo, in spite of all the charges 
of treason and heresy that were brought against 
hira ; still he regarded him as a dangerous man, 
whom it was necessary to confine. Innocent, the 
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succeeding pope, thought differently from his pre- 
decessor. He feared the tyrants of Italy, and he 
considered it for the interest of the church that 
Rome should not be at their mercy. But the news 
from Rome continued to be worse and worse. 
Since the assassination of Count Bertolo of Ursini, 
no senator had been named. The city was in a 
state of anarchy, of which the neighbouring lords 
aTailed themselves to make war on each other, and 
to put every thing to fire and sword. 

Francesco Baroncelli, secretary to the senate, 
was ambitious to take the plaice of Rienzo, though' 
he was totally destitute of his eloquence and tar 
lents. He assembled the people by the sound of 
the bell of the Capitol ; he harangued them, and 
proposed regulations for re-establishing the repub- 
lic in good order. The credulous people commis- 
sioned him to execute his regtJations, and gave 
him, as they had given to Rienzo, the title of Tri- 
bune. 

Ugo of Arragon, whom the pope had sent to 
Rome as his Internuncio, gave his holiness an ac- 
count of all that passed, and the ^ope wrote him 
the following letter, dated from Villeneuve, 15th 
September, 1353. 
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*' Seeking for a remedy against the evils of 
which you inform us, I think that nothing better 
can be done than to make use, on this occasion, of 
our dear son, Nicola Hienzo, the Boman knight, 
as wo entertain hope that, having been instructed 
by adversity, he will renounce all his fantastic 
visions, and employ his great talents in repressing 
bad men, and in re-establishing tranquillity. "W^e 
have caused him to be absolved from the penalties 
and censures which he has incurred, and we send 
him back, forthwith, to Rome delivered of his 
bonds." The pope went even farther in Eienzo's 
favour : he sent the Cardinal Albornoz into Italy, 
with an order to establish him at Eome, and to 
confide the government of the city to him under 
the title of senator. The cardinal, though he 
thought less of the ex-Tribune than his holiness, 
obeyed the injunction. 

Meanwhile, the tribuneship of Baroncelli had 
been set aside ; he had indulged in excessive 
cruelty, and met with a just reward in being as- 
sassinated. Hienzo wished to be as little depen- 
dant as possible upon the legate for the restora- 
tion of his power. He found at Perugia two 
brothers of the fajnous Chevalier de Montreal, wlio 
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liad made so much noise by the bands of soldiers 
which they raised. Those brothers he persuaded 
to ^.ttach themselves to his fortunes, to lend him 
inoney, and to send him to Eome, accompanied 
with troops. His reception in the capital was 
compared to the triumphant entry of ancient Eo- 
man generals. 

Being now established as senator of Bome, he 
began his measures by an attempt to bring the 
nobles to submission, and to make them take an 
oath of fidelity. He sent deputies to young Ste- 
fano Colonna, now chief of his family, since the 
death of his father and his brother John. But 
Stefano, shut up in his castle of Palestrina, treated 
Eienzo's messengers with indignity, and braved 
him by making excursions as far as the gates of 
Home. In the mean time, Eienzo found himself 
embarrassed for want of money to support the war* 
It appears that, on his re-exaltation, his misfor- 
tunes had rather obliterated thaen improved the 
virtues which redeemed his faults. His treatment 
of Montreal, the brother of the men who had sup-^ 
plied him with troops and money, was scandalously 
ungrateful. This chevalier, more distrustful of 
Eienzo than his brothers, had followed the Senator 
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to Eome, that he might wEtch his conduct and 
keep him to bia promises. Eienzo seized him, 
condemned him to lose hia head, and, after his 
murder, laid hands npon a part of the treasure 
which he had amassed. This arbitrary act was fol- 
lowed by his putting to death, on unjust grounds, 
a Eoman citizen, who was universally esteemed. 

Impoverished by the war, and baffled in his 
eiforts to reduce the castle of the Colonnas, Hienzo 
was obliged to send back bis soldiers to Eome, 
having no money to pay them. In this dilemma, 
he imposed a new tax, to which the people would 
not long submit. On the 8th of October, 1354, 
a sedition broke out simultaneously in two quar- 
ters of Home. The insargents assembled with 
cries of " Long live the people, and death to Cola 
di Eienzo !" They advanced to the Capitol, where 
the Senator found himself suddenly abandoned by 
his guards, by his ministers, and by his servants. 
Only three friends remained with him ; he had, 
however, caused the gates of the palace to be shut. 
The people set fire to the building ; but the flames, 
having reached the staircase, barred that access 
against the assailants. Cola put on his armour of 
knighthood, took in his hands the standard of the 
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people, and, going up to the balcony of a higher 
hall, requested by signs to be heard with silence. 
His eloquence was such, that, if he had been lis- 
tened to, he would, in all probability, have appeased 
the multitude. But they refused to hear him, and 
pelted him with stones, by one of which he was 
wounded in the arm. He retired into his palace. 

Sallying forth once more, he attempted to ha- 
rangue the people from the terrace of the Chan- 
cery, which was likewise open. There, however, 
his efforts to be heard were equally unavailing. 
It was evident that he was undecided between a 
glorious death and the hope of escape. He had 
at first put on his armour ; but he put it off again. 
A third time he resumed his armour, but only once 
more to disarm. 

The palace was now forced, and the populace 
were occupied in pillaging the chambers which 
separated him from the conflagration. He stripped 
himself of every thing in his attire that he thought 
would cause his person to be recognized. He 
dressed himself like a doorkeeper, and, boldly 
passing through the places that were on fire, he 
spoke to the plunderers in the patois language of 
Rome. He told them that the place from which 
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he came was full of plunder. Thus he passed 
the two first gates and the first flight of steps 
without being recognized. But he was unable to 
clear the third gate, otherwise he would have been 
safe. There he was stopped by a Boman sentinel, 
who demanded where he was going. His courage 
now totally forsook him ; he attempted no longer 
to conceal himself. He was conducted to the foot 
of the stairs of the Capitol, before the lion of 
Egyptian porphyry, where he had himself caused 
so many sentences of death to be recorded. 

Still not one of the rioters had the courage to 
touch him ; a profound silence succeeded their furi- 
ous outcries. He, himself, with his arms crossed 
upon his breast, waited for the decision of his fate. 
Availing himself of the silence of the populace, he 
began to address them; when an artizan, Cecco del 
Vicchio, fearing the effect of his eloquence, plunged 
a rapier into his body. His example was followed 
by others, and the ex-Tribune soon expired. His 
head was cut off, and his body, covered with 
wounds, was dragged through the city. 

Thus died a man who twice attempted to resus- 
citate the glory of the Eoman name. The latter 
part of his career will for ever be discreditable to 
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him in history j but, with a veil thrown over his 
erimes and follies, there is scarcely a character in 
the modem world more interesting than that of 
Cola di Rienzo. 
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War between the Venetian League and the Milanese — En- 
trance of the Emperor into Italy — Petrarch writes to the 
Emperor, and is invited to pieet him — Extraordinary Frost — 
Petrarch arrives at Milan — Hisf Conversations with the Em- 
peror — He declines to accompany the Emperor to Rome — 
Negotiation with the Lords of the Lombard League — The 
Emperor brings about a truce between the Genoese and the 
Venetians — His compromise with the Lords of Milan-— 
His Progress to Milan — He is crowned with the iron crown — 
He leaves Milan, and proceeds to Pisa — Is invested with the 
sovereignty of that city, and receives the submission of the 
other cities of Tuscany — The Florentines do homage to him 
without surrendering their liberty — He proceeds to Rome, and 
is crowned there — He crowns Zanobi di Strata Poet-Laureate 
at Pisa — Sentiments of Petrarch and his Friends on that occa- 
sion — Sedition at Pisa against the Emperor — He returns to 
Germany — ^Petrarch's Letter to him — ^Publication of Peace — 
Execution of Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

War was now raging between the states of th6 
Venetian League and Milan, united with Genoa, 
when a new actor was brought upon the scene. 
The emperor, who had been solicited by one half 
of Italy to enter the kingdom, but who hesitated 
from dread of the Lord of Milan, was evidently 
induced by the intelligence of John Visconti's 
death to accept this invitation ; and thus a car- 
buncle and a surgeon influenced the fate of Europe* 
His imperial majesty, a little later than Visconti's 
death, in the month of October, 1354, entered 
Italy, with no show of martial preparation, being 
attended by only three hundred horsemen. He 
did not proceed to Venice, but passed on to Padua, 
which he reached on the 3rd of November ; and 
there the Oarraras gave him a magnificent recep- 
tion. But Cane de la Scala, the Lord of Verona 
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and Vicenza, fearing that he might take possession 
of those two cities, would not allow him to enter 
them. On the 10th of November he arrived at 
Mantua, where he was received as sovereign. There 
he stopped for some time, before he pursued his 
route to Rome. 

The moment Petrarch heard of his arrival, he 
wrote to his imperial majesty in transports of joy. 
^* You are no longer," he said, " king of Boheinia. 
I behold in you the king of the world, the Roman 
emperor, the true Caesar." The emperor received 
this letter at Mantua, and in a few days sent Sa- 
cromore de Pomieres, one of his squires, to invite 
Petrarch to come and meet him, expressing the 
utmost eagerness to see him. Petrarch could not 
resist so flattering an invitation ; he was not to be 
deterred even by the unprecedented severity' of 
the weather. The frost was so intense that, as the 
French say, it split stones. The oldest persons 
in Italy declared that they had never experienced 
so much cold. The roads were like crystal ; the 
horses, though rough-shod, could scarcely keep 
their feet. Luckily, there fell a quantity of snow, 
which made the roads more passable, and Petrarch, 
profiting by the circumstance, departed from Milan 
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on the 9th of December. The snow was followed 
by so thick a fog, that objects around became un- 
discernible. Nobody was to be seen on the roads 
and fields; only at times some armed soldiers 
issued from their hiding-places ; " but, as they be- 
longed to the Lords of Milan," says Petrarch, 
" they did me no harm, though they caused me 
much fear," 

After the first day's journey, he was obliged to 
sleep on the banks of the Chiosa, having arrived 
too late to pass the river. The following morning 
he wished to depart before daybreak; but his 
people murmured at being called up to expose 
themselves to a degree of cold that was scarcely 
supportable even in bed. On quitting the inn, the 
first person whom Petrarch met was the same Sa- 
cromore, the emperor's squire, whom his majesty 
had sent to him. He had left Cremona the night 
before, and had already travelled four leagues, wish- 
ing to be early at Milan, whither he was going to 
execute the prince's commands. After having 
asked him some questions respecting the emperor, 
Petrarch continued his route ; but, with all the 
speed that he could make, he was not able to reach 
Mantua till the fourth day, the 12th of December. 
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The emperor thanked him for having come to 
him in such dreadful weather, the like of which he 
had scarcely ever felt, even in Germany. " The 
emperor," says Petrarch, " received me in a man- 
ner that partook neither of imperial haughtiness 
nor of German etiquette. We passed sometimes 
whole days together, from morning to night, in 
conversation, as if his majesty had had nothing 
else to do. He spoke to me about my works, and 
expressed a great desire to see them, particularly 
my Treatise on Illustrious Men. I told him that 
I had not yet put my last hand to it, and that, 
before I could do so, I required to have leisure 
and repose. He gave me to understand that he 
should be very glad to see it appear under his own 
patronage, that is to say, dedicated to himself. I 
said to him, with that freedom of speech which 
Nature has given me, and which years have forti- 
fied, * Great prince, for this purpose, nothing more 
is necessary than virtue on your part, and leisure 
on mine.' He was struck by the freedom of my 
speech, and asked me to explain myself. I said 
to him, * I must have time for a work of this na- 
ture, in which I propose to include great things in 
a small space. On your part, labour to deserve 
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that your name should appear at the head of my 
book. For this end, it is not enough that you 
wear a crown and a grand title ; your virtues and 
great actions must place you among the great men 
whose portraits I have delineated. Live in such a 
manner, that, after reading the lives of your illus- 
trious predecessors, you may feel assured that your 
own life shall deserve to be read by posterity.' 

" The emperor showed by a smile and a serene 
countenance that my liberty had not displeased 
him. I seized this opportunity of presenting him 
with some imperial medals, in gold and in silver. 
In this collection there was one of Augustus, well 
preserved; Caesar seemed alive on the coin. I 
said to his imperial %majesty, * Behold the great 
men whose place you occupy, and who ought to 
serve you as models. These medals are dear to 
me ; I would not have offered them to another ; 
you alone have a right to them. I know the 
heroes whom they represent. I know what they 
have achieved. For you it is not necessary that 
your majesty should understand their history ; and 
yet it is necessary that you should imitate them.* 
I then gave him a short sketch of the lives of those 
worthies whose images I presented to him, throw- 
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ing in, from time to time, words calculated to ex- 
cite him to follow their example. He seemed to 
listen to me with pleasure, and, graciously ax5cept- 
ing the medals, declared that he never had received 
a more agreeable present. 

" I should never end if I were to relate to you 
all the conversations which I held with this prince, 
He desired me one day to relate the history of my 
life to him. I declined to do so, at first ; but he 
would take no refusal, and I obeyed him. He 
heard me with attention, and, if I omitted any cir- 
cumstances from forgetfulness or from fear of being 
wearisome, he brought them back to my memory. 
I was perfectly astonished to find him acquainted 
with many little anecdotes of my life which I had 
forgotten. He then asked me what were my pro- 
jects for the future, and my plans for the rest of 
my life. * My intentions are good,' I replied to 
him, *but a bad habit, which I cannot conquer, 
masters my better will, and I resemble a sea beaten 
by two opposite winds.' * I can understand that,* 
he said ; ' but you are not answering my question. 
I wish to know what is the kind of life that would 
most decidedly please you.' * A secluded life,' I 
replied to him, without hesitation. ' If 1 could, 
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I should go and seek for such a life at its fountain- 
head; that is, among the woods and mountains, 
as I have already done. If I could not go so far 
to find it, I should seek to enjoy it in the midst 
of cities.' 

" The emperor difiered from me totally as to the 
benefits of a solitary life. I told him that I had 
composed a treatise on the subject. * I know that,' 
said the emperor, with vivacity ; * and if I ever find 
your book, I shall throw it into the fire.' ' And,' 
I replied, * I shall take care that it never falls into 
your hands.' On this subject we had long and 
frequent disputes, always seasoned with pleasantry. 
I must confess that the emperor combated my sys- 
tem on a solitary life with surprising energy. He 
had the worst of the argument, to be sure, because 
he had the worse cause : but he believed that he 
had obtained the victory ; and he was vain of it. 
He requested me very earnestly to accompany him 
to Home. * I wish you,' he said, * to accompany 
me thither. It is not enough for me to see that re- 
nowned city with my own eyes. I would see it 
with your's, which are better than mine. I shall 
also have need of you in several cities of Tuscany.' 
When he talked to me in this manner, he certainly 
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persuaded me that be had a heart and spirit per- 
fectly Italian. 

" Borne and Caesar, I confess, were always my 
idols. To accompany Caesar to Eome, nothing 
would be more to my taste ; but seyeral obstacles 
interposed ; and this was the subject of a new dis- 
pute betwixt the emperor and myself, which 
lasted till we parted. He left no means untried 
to persuade me to accompany him. In short, I 
can take upon me to say that his Imperial Majesty 
has not treated any Italian with more kindness and 
familiarity than myself. Dyonisius, the tyrant, 
gaye not a better reception to Plato.'* 

Petrarch remained eight days with the King of 
Bohemia, at Mantua, where he was witness to all 
his negotiations with the Lords of the league ot 
Lombardy, who came to confer with his Imperial 
Majesty, in that city, or sent thither their ambas- 
sadors. The emperor, above all things, wished to 
ascertain the strength of this confederation ; how 
much each principality would contribute, and how 
much might be the sum total of the whole contribu- 
tion. The result of this inquiry was, that the 
forces of the united confederates were not suffi- 
cient to make head against the Visconti, who had 
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thirty thousaiul well-discipliued men. The em- 
peror, therefore, decided that it was absolutely 
necessary to conclude a peace. This prince, pacific 
and without ambition, had, indeed, come into 
Italy with this intention ; and waa only anxious 
to obtain the two crowns without drawing a sword. 
He saw, therefore, with satiafaction that there waa 
no power in Italy to protract hostilities by strength- 
ening the coalition. 

He found difficulties, however, in the settlement 
of a general peace. The Viacontis felt their su- 
periority; and the Genoese, proud of a victory 
which they had obtained over the Venetians, in- 
sisted on hard terras. The emperor, more intent 
upon his personal interests than the good of Italy, 
merely negotiated a truce between the belligerents. 
He prevailed upon the confederates to disband the 
company of Count Lando, which cost much and 
effected little. It cannot be doubted that Petrarch 
had considerable influence in producing this dis- 
missal, as he always held those troops of merce- 
naries in abhorrence. The truce being signed, his 
Imperial Majesty had no farther occupation than 
to negotiate a particular agreement with the Vis- 
centis, who had sent the chief men of Milan, with 
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presents, to conclude a treaty with him. No one 
appeared more fit than Petrarch to manage this 
negotiation ; and it was universally expected that 
it should be entrusted to him ; but particular rea- 
sons, which Petrarch has not thought proper to 
record, opposed the desires of the Lords of Milan 
and the public wishes. 

The negotiation, nevertheless, was in itself a very 
easy one. The emperor, on the one hand, had no 
wish to make war for the sake of being crowned at 
Monza. On the other hand, the Viscontis were 
afraid of seeing the league of their enemies forti- 
fied by imperial power. They took advantage of 
the desire which they observed in Charles to re- 
ceive this crown without a struggle. They pro- 
mised not to oppose his coronation, and even to give 
50,000 florins for the expense of the ceremony ; 
but they required that he should not enter the 
city of Milan, and that the troops in his suite 
should be disarmed. 

To these humiliating terms Charles had the 
weakness to subscribe. The affair was completed 
during the few days that Petrarch spent at Mantua. 
The emperor strongly wished that he should be 
present at the signature of the treaty ; and, in fact. 
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though he was not one of the envoys from Milan, 
the success of the negotiation was generally attri- 
buted to him. A rumour to this eifect reached 
even Avignon, where Lselius then was. He 'wrote 
to Petrarch to compliment him on the subject. 
The poet, in his answer, declines an honour that 
was not due to him. 

After the signature of the treaty, Petrarch de- 
parted for Milan, where he arrived on Christmas 
eve, 1854i. He there found four letters from 
Zanobi di Strata, from whom he had not had news 
for two years. Curious persons had intercepted 
their letters to each other. Petrarch often com- 
plains of this nuisance, which was common at the 
time. The bearer of the present letters De Sade 
believes to have been Nicholas Acciajuoli, who had 
been sent by the king of Naples on certain affairs 
which shall, by and by, be mentioned. He had 
come to pass some days at Milan, but, unluckily, 
at the time when Petrarch was at Mantua. Ar- 
riving at Milan, Petrarch found Acciajuoli on the 
wing to depart, so that he had neither time to see 
him nor to write to Zanobi. 

The emperor set out from Mantua after the fes- 
tivities of Christmas. He had in his suite about 
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3000 cavaliers, who were disarmed according to 
the convention. The Viscontis ordered that all 
his expenses should be defrayed in their dominions, 
and that he and his suite should be furnished with 
whatsoever they wanted gratuitously. When he 
approached Lodi, he found Galeazzo Visconti, who 
had come to meet him. The Milanese prince con- 
ducted him to the palace that had been prepared 
for him ; but, at the same time, he ordered the 
gates of Lodi to be shut behind his imperial ma- 
jesty, and guarded. 

Next day the emperor pursued his route, accom- 
panied by Galeazzo. Dinner was prepared for them 
at the Abbey of Chiaravalle ; and there they were 
met by Bamabo, who presented his majesty, in be- 
half of himself and of his brothers, with thirty 
beautiful horses richly harnessed. On their arrival 
at the gates of Milan, the emperor was invited to 
enter by the two brothers ; but Charles declined 
their invitation, saying, that he would keep the 
promise which he had pledged. The Viscontis 
told him politely that they asked his entrance as a 
favour, and that the precjaution respecting his troops 
by no means extended to his personal presence, 
which they should always consider an honour. The 
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emperor entered Milaii on the 4th of JaDUary, 
1S55. He was received with the sound of drums, 
trumpets, and other iustruments, that made such a 
din as to resemble thunder. " His entry," eays 
Villani, " had the air of a tempest rather than of a 
festivity." Meanwhile the gates ofMilan wereshut 
and guarded with the same strictness as had been 
observed at Lodi. Shortly after his arrival, the 
three brothers came to tender their homage, de- 
claring that they held of the Holy Empire all that 
they possessed, and that they would never em- 
ploy their possessions but for his service. 

Next day the three brothers, wishing to give 
the emperor a high idea of their power and forces, 
held a grand review of their troops, horse, and 
foot ; to which, in order to swell the number, they 
added companies of the burgesses, well mounted, 
and magnificently dressed ; and they detained his 
poor majesty at a wiudovF, by way of amusing 
him, all the time they were making this display of 
their power. "Whilst the troops were defiling, 
they bade him look upon the six thousand cavalry 
and ten thousand infantry, which they kept in their 
pay for his service, adding that their fortresses 
and castles were well furnished and garrisoned. 
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This spectacle was any thing but amusing to the 
emperor ; but he put a good countenance on the 
matter, and appeared cheerful and serene. Pe- 
trarch scarcely ever quitted his side ; and the 
prince conversed with him whenever he could 
snatch time from business, and from the rigid cere- 
monials that were imposed on him. 

On the 6th of January, the festival of Epiphany, 
Charles received at Milan the iron crown, in the 
church of St. Ambrosio, from the hands of Robert 
Visconti, Archbishop of Milan. Matthew Villani 
pretends that the ceremony was performed at 
Monza ; but he is certainly mistaken. Petrarch, 
the best witness who can be cited, saw the pro- 
cession pass the door of his house, and assures us 
that the emperor was crowned in the church of 
St. Ambrosio. 

On this occasion his Imperial Majesty created 
John Galeazzo, the son of Galeazzo Visconti, a 
Knight of the Spur. He conferred the same 
honour on Marco, the son of Bamabo. Both 
these new knights were under two years of age. 
The three Viscontis were declared Vicars of the 
Empire in all the territories which they possessed 
in Italy. They gave the emperor fifty thousand 
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florins in gold, two hundred beautiful horses, co- 
vered with cloth bordered with ermine, and six 
hundred horsemen to escort him to Rome, 

The emperor, who regarded Milan only as a fine 
large prison, got out of it as soon as he could ; his 
impatience even made him lose his imperial gravity, 

Villani says that " he traversed the states of the 
Visconti with the haste of a merchant who is hurry- 
ing to a fair." He did not feel at ease till he had 
got out of them ; then he began to breathe more 
freely. Petrarch accompanied him as far as five 
miles beyond Piacenzo, but refused to comply 
with the emperor's solicitations to continue with 
him as far as Rome. Whilst Petrarch was bid- 
ding his final adieu, a Tuscan chevalier who be* 
longed to the emperor's suite took our poet by 
the hand, and, fixing his eyes upon the emperor, 
said to him, " This is the man of whom you have 
so often spoken; he will rehearse your praises, 
if you deserve them ; but remember that he knows 
both when to speak, and when to be silent." 

This anecdote gives us a beautiful conception 
of the freedom with which Charles permitted 
those who were attached to his person to speak 
to him ; but it is a pity that it has not reached 
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US through any other testimony than that of the 
self-complacent object of the compliment. It is 
found in the poet's Familiar Epistles,* 

The emperor arrived at Pisa on the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1355. Whilst he was at Mantua, the Pisans 
had sent to him deputies surrendering the city to 
his power, and imploring him to allow its govern- 
ment to remain as it was. They, consequently, 
rendered him all the honours which it is cus- 
tomary to offer to a sovereign potentate. But 
what was the terror of the Pisans, ivhen, in the 
prince's suite, they beheld the troops of the Vis- 
conti with the horrific viper painted upon their 
standards ! The emperor had the greatest diffi- 
culty to calm their fears. 

Whilst his majesty was at Pisa, the greater 
part of the Tuscan cities sent him deputies to offer 
their homage and submission. The .Florentines 
were much embarrassed when they saw him at their 
gates, on good term's, apparently, with the Vis- 
contis, and his authority recognized by so many 
municipalities in their own neighbourhood. Ex- 
tremely sensitive as they were towards any thing 
that could trench in the least upon their liberties, 

* Fam. L. 10. Ep, 2, 
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they not only abstained from submitting to the 
emperor, and acknowledging him as their sove- 
reign, but they would not .idmit him within their 
city. They had still In their memory the sentences 
passed against them by the Emperor Henry VII., 
and they were fearful that bis giandsoii miglit put 
them into execution. Those who were at the head 
of the gOTemmeut knew not what part to take. On 
Charles's first coming to Italy, they might have 
treated with him on equal terms ; but circumstances 
were now changed. The VIscoutis had furnished 
him with money and troops ; and the empress had 
joined him with four thousand German cavaliers. 

The Florentines sent to the emperor six of their 
principal citizens, to pay him homage in the event 
of his being willing to guarantee their freedom and 
privileges. Their instructions were to speak to 
this prince in a haughty tone, and to make him 
aware that they were not afraid ot him. They 
addressed him as M ost Serene Highness, and spoke 
of his sacred crown, but without employing the 
terms customary in addressing an emperor. Both 
the style and matter of their harangue gave violent 
oftence to Charles's comtiers and councillors. 

But the prince himself, more wise and moderate, 
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perceived that it was against his interest in the pre- 
sent circumstances to break with a powerful re- 
republic which had so great an influence over Italy. 
Before his departure for Rome, he confirmed the 
rights and privileges of the Florentines, and an- 
nulled the sentences of his grandfather. In re- 
turn, he received a hundred thousand florins, which 
they gave him after a good deal of higgling. 

Petrarch much approved of the conduct of his 
countrymen in doing homage to the emperor with- 
out compromising their liberty. " I see with plea- 
sure," he says, in a letter to Neri Morandi, " that 
the Florentines give his due to the King of the 
Romans, and that, at the same time, the love of 
liberty still reigns in my country." 

When the Florentines paid the 100,000 florins 
for the preservation of their liberties, they were 
strangely ignorant that Charles had bound himself 
to the pope by an oath made in full consistory, nine 
years before, to hold sacred the rights of the Tuscan 
cities, so that treasures were now given for what 
ought to have been obtained for nothing. The rulers 
of the state were much ashamed when they dis- 
covered that they had paid so much money to 
his Imperial Majesty only to indemnify him for the 
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□oncommiesion of perjury. But the chiefs of the 
republic succeeded each other so rapidly, that the 
Dew ones frequently forgot what had been done by 
their predecessors. 

The emperor now looked forward with earnest- 
ness to his coronation at Rome. The pope, being 
unable to perform the ceremony himself, deputed 
the Bishop of Ostia to represent him, and gave him 
for an assistant the Legate Albomoz, provided the 
affairs of his legation should permit him to go to 
Kome. At Pisa, in the following month, his Im- 
perial Majesty and the Cardinal Legate had an 
interview, when the former paid Albomoz all 
the honours that could have been rendered to the 
pope himself. The news of Charles's condescension 
seems to have put Petrarch into the worst possible 
humour. He wi-ites to ^^eri Morandi : " I don't 
like those Ctesars from the north ; their hearts have 
not the noble flame which I regard as the vital 
heat of the empire. What would the architect of 
our grand monarchy think if he saw his successor 
disputing humbly with a priest ?" 

The Cardinal Legate, at this time, invited Lielius, 
the friend of Petrarch, to join him at Pisa, which 
Lselius reached earlier than the Legate, because he 
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went by sea. He wrote to Petrarch before hia 
departure from Ayignon, and requested him to aend 
to him at Pisa a letter of recommendation to the 
emperor. Petrarch complied with his request, ex- 
tolled him to the skies, and procured for him a most 
favourable reception from the emperor. 

A few days before his departure from Bonae^ the 
emperor wrote to Petrarch to consult him respect-! 
ing a diploma which had been presented ta hini 
under the name of Caesar and of Nero, the pur- 
porting to set Austria free from the jurisdiction of 
the empire. Petrarch, in his answer to the monarch, 
pointed out to him the evident mark&i of forgery 
which can be traced in this spurious document. 

The emperor departed from Sienna the 28th of 
March, with the empress and all his suite. On the 
2nd of April he arrived at Bome. During the two 
next days he visited the churches in pilgrim's at- 
tire. On Sunday, which was Easter day, he was: 
crowned, along with his empress; and, on this 
occasion, he confirmed all the privileges of the 
Boman church, and all the promises that he had. 
made to the Popes Clement VI. and Innocent VI. 

One of those promises was, that he should not 
enter Rome except upon the day of his coronation, 
and that he should not sleep in the city. He kept 
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his word with the utmost punctuality. Afteu leaying 
the church of St. Peter, he went with a grand ¥&• 
tinue to St. John's di Latrana, where he dined, and, 
in the eyening, under pretext of a hunting-party, he 
went and slept at St. Lorenzo, beyond the walls. 

If we may credit a Bohemian historian, the Ro- 
mans applied to him importunately to assume the 
soyereignty of Home, and there to establish the main 
seat of his government. He replied that govern- 
ments were not to be changed every day, and that 
they should remember their oath to the pope. 
From this epoch we may certainly date the total 
downfall of the emperors of the west in Home, and 
the commencement of that of the popes. 

Petrarch's indignation at the emperor's literal 
fulfilment of his promise to remain hut a day at 
Rome is strongly expressed in one of his letters to 
ilferi Morandi. " The successor of St. Peter," he 
says, "has not only pennitted, but commanded the 
emperor to get out of Rome. With one hand he 
opens the temple, where he is to receive the Im- 
perial crown, and, with the other, shuts against 
him the gates of the city, which is the capital and 
the seat of his empire." 

The emperor arrived at Sieuna on the 29tii of 
April. He had there many conferences with the 
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•Cardinal Albomoz, to whom he promised troops fot 
the purpose of reducing the tyrants with whom the 
Legate was at war. His majesty then" went to 
Pisa, where he performed a ceremony that, w6 
should think, was ill calculated to raise him in the 
good graces of Petrarch. Nicholas Acciajuoli, 
coming to Eome on some business from the court 
of Naples, had brought with him Zanobi di Stntta^ 
whom he introduced to the emperor as an orator 
and poet of the first order, and on whom he re- 
quested his majesty to confer the laurel crown. This 
favour was the more easily granted by Charles' to 
the Grand Seneschal, since it cost him nothing ; 
and, in the following month, he solemnly crowned 
Zanobi, in the cathedral of Pisa, before a noble 
assembly of princes and prelates. 

" There were now," says Villani, " two crowned 
poet laureates in Italy." The historian speaks 
well of both of them, but allows that Petrarch had 
the more extensive reputation. Of Zanobi, in- 
deed, no one at present knows what work worth 
remembrance he ever produced. In this appoint- 
ment there might be no deliberate intention to 
insult Petrarch ; but it certainly looked like tacitly 
discrowning him. Meanwhile, Acciajuoli, the Me- 
caenas of the new laureate, was falling much in 
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public estimation, from the dissolute life which he 
led. Indeed, from Acciajuoli's treatment of Boc- 
caccio, we may judge that he was a man of little 
worth. The Florentines had now come to think 
meanly of him, and they refused him the succours 
for Naples which he came to ask. Petrarch, 
in the nature of things, could not but be hurt at 
seeing a common-place person participating, if not 
usurping his laurels. The emperor, the seneschal, 
and the new laureate himself, were all ostensibly his 
friends, and prudence pointed out that he would 
only lower his own dignity by any shew of anger ; 
but that he was stung by the circumstance there 
can be little doubt. He never after that period 
corresponded with Zanobi. 

On this occasion, the Prior of the Holy Apostles 
Bays in a letter to Petrarch : " I reserre what 
I have to say to you about this phantom of 
a Csesar until I have the pleasure of seeing your- 
self. You deplore his conduct in common with 
all sensible men. For me, I cannot forgive him 
for having laureated one of out citizens who troubled 
the fountain of Parnassus. He has turned his 
head by raising him to an honour that was not his 
due. His majesty was undoubtedly ignorant what 
injustice he did to you and to all the world." 
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Boccaccio bad the same q^ion with the Prior 
of the Holy Apo&tles about the crowning of Zanobif 
He complains in one of his letters to Petfarch^ 
that he gives faim (Boccaccio) the title of po^* 
" I deserve not the name" he says, " having never 
had the honour of being crowned with Igurel/- 
" What !" replied Petrarch, "if there was no kurel, 
would it be necessary that the Muses should be 
dumb ? Do you believe that one could not make 
very good verses under the shade of an oak or a 
beech tree ?" Petrarch, speaking of this coronation 
in another letter to a friend, says : " A harbarouif 
laurel adorns a head nourished by the Muses ol 
Ausonia. A German censor dares to pronounce 
judgment on refined Italian spirits. Of a truth^ 
this is not to be endured.** 

On the 21st of May, 1355, a sedition against 
the emperor broke out at Pisa, when he ran 
some risk of his life. The excesses of the in* 
surgents appear to have been grossly exaggerated 
by some historians. There can be no doubt^ how- 
ever, that the circumstance completed his majesty's 
weariness of Italy, and made him hasten his de- 
parture. He left Tuscany on the 1st of June, with 
his empress and his whole suite, to return to Ger- 
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many, where he arrived before the end of the 
month. 

Many were the affronts which he met with on 
his route. Cities through -which he had to pass 
were shut against him ; and at the gates of Cre- 
mona he was detained for two hours before the 
chief magistrate would admit him without his 
troops. He wished to have negotiated a peace be- 
tween the Lords of Lombardy ; but the Viseonti 
told him that he might spare himself the trouble. 
Exasperated at this treatment, he recrossed the 
AJps, as Villani says, "with his dignity humbled, 
though with his purse well filled." 

Laelius, who had accompanied the emperor as 
far as Cremona, quitted him at that place, and 
went to Milan, where be delivered to Petrarch the 
prince's valedictory compliments. Petrarch's in- 
dignation at his dastardly flight vented itself in a let- 
ter to his Imperial Majesty himself. "Ah, Cssar," 
he says,* "how ungrateful you are, and how 
little you know the value of things ! That which 
your grandfather, and so many before him pursued 
through toils and slaughter, you have abandoned iu 
an instant, and without an elFort ; though you had 
traversed Italy without an obstacle, though Rome 
had opened her gates to you ; and you had grasped 
Fam. Ep. L. 10. Ep. IS. 
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a sceptre which cost you nothing. That sceptre 
you renounce to return to your barbarous country. 
I am well aware that it is difficult to force nature. 
I dare not say all that I would, and all that I 
ought to say to you. Your precipitous flight must 
have caused you a degree of chagrin, which I wish 
not to augment ; but I am bound to say that the 
empire groans at your conduct, and that it is ap- 
plauded only by the wicked and rebellious. Go, 
then, whithersoever you please, but remember that 
no prince before you ever renounced a hope so 
beautiful, so attainable, and so honourable. Master 
of the Koman empire, you sigh for Bohemia. Yout 
father and your grandfather thought very differently. 
Did not your father come into Italy to assert hid 
rights, though he was not an emperor elect, like 
you, but only the son of an emperor ? Virtue i$ 
not hereditary, I well perceive. Not that any 
one disputes your knowledge of government, and 
your military talents, of which you have given so 
many proofs, but you are wanting in will, and are 
destitute of that emulation which is the source of all 
great actions." 

Truly, if the emperor was chagrined at his own 
inglorious conduct, this was enacting the Job's 
comforter to console him. 
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" Lselius," he continues, *' has brought me your 
farewell, which struck me like the stab of a poniard. 
He has also brought me from you an antique coin, 
which bears the image of CBesar. If this medal 
could speak, what would it not have said to prevent 
your shameful retreat ! Compare what you have 
quitted with what you are ^oing to pursue." 

A writer who has harshly criticised both the 
works and life of Petrarch, more than surmises 
that this bold epistle was, in reality, never sent to 
the emperor. He expresses his belief that our 
poet wrote many letters, and this, among the rest, 
which, when penned and polished, ho discreetly re- 
stored to his portfolio, and were no more intended to 
reach the persons addressed, than his epistolary 
flourishes to Cicero and Quintilian. I must confess 
that the kindness subsequently shewn to him, both 
by the emperor and empress, make it seem most 
marvellous that they could forgive so unmeasured a 
reprimand. If Petrarch was a dauntless censor, 
Charles was a prodigy of gentleness in returning 
amity for such keen rebuke. 

Shortly after the departure of the emperor, Pe- 
trarch bad the satisfaction of hearing, in bis own 
church of St. Amhrosio, the publication of a peace 
between the Venetians and Genoese. It was con- 
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•duded at Milan by the. mediation of the Yisconti, 
entirely to the advantage of the Genoese, to whom 
their victory gained in the gulph of Sapienza had 
given an irresistible superiority* It cost the Ve- 
netians two hundred thousand florins. Whilst the 
treaty of peace was proceeding, Venice witnessed 
the sad and strange spectacle of Marino Faliero, 
her venerable Doge, fourscore y^rs old, ^being 
dragged to a public execution. Some obscurity 
still hangs over the true history of thfa affair, Pe- 
trarch himself seems to have understood it but im- 
perfectly, though, from his personal acquaintance 
with Faliero, and his humane indignation at seeing 
an old man whom he believed to be innocent, hurled 
from his seat of power, stripped of his ducal robes, 
and beheaded like the meanest felon, he inveighs 
against his execution as a public murder, in his 
letter on the subject to Q-uido Settimo.^ 

^ Marino Faliero succeeded Andrea Dandolo in tiie Doge- 
jship of Venice. He was married to a young and beaatifol wo- 
man, who was supposed to be unfaithful to him. A young man, 
named Michele Steno, who was expelled the Doge's house for 
some indecent liberties that he took with one of the ladies of 
Faliero's wife, wrote some atrocious verses on the very chair 
where the old man usually sat. Faliero prosecuted him, but 
could obtain no redress. Indignant at this treatment, he was 
himself accused of conspiring against the liberties of the re« 
public : but, as Petrarch remarks, it was improbable that a 
man at his years should have thought of becoming a usurper. 
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CHAPTEK XXVII. 

Petrarch, since his establishment at Milan, 
had thought it his duty to bring thither his son 
John, that he might watch over his education. 
John was at this time eighteen years of age, and 
was studying at Verona. He was much attached 
to a young man of the name of Modfo, whom he 
had known at the house of Azzo da Correggio, 
where Modio lived as secretary. Modio was 
clever and accomplished. Petrarch invited him to 
Milan to superintend the education of his son. It 
appears, however, that Modio declined the in- 
vitation, for his patron, Correggio, had been obliged 
to leave Verona in consequence of a revolution, 
by which his property was confiscated, and his 
wife and children thrown into prison. Modio was 
too generous to abandon him, but devoted him- 
self to the education of Azzo*s children. For this 
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noble conduct Petrarch ever afterwards esteemed 
him. 

The September of 1365 was a critical month 
for our poet. It was then that the tertian ague 
commonly attacked him, and this year it obliged 
him to pass a whole month in bed. He was in this 
state when he learned the deatk of Matteo Vis- 
conti, the eldest of the three brothers, the lords of 
Milan. On the 25th of September, Matteo^s ser- 
vants entered his chamber, and found him dead in 
bed. The horrible debauches to which he gave 
himself up mi^t account for his sudden death, 
but a rumour spread that he had been poisoned bj 
his brothers, and it was either caused or aggra?- 
vated by the frantic clamours pf their mothez, who 
openly accused her sons of firairidde. Vfflani say. 
that he died a violent death like a dog^ without 
confession. If he died of apoplexy, though that 
cannot be called a violent death, his face might 
wear the appearance of his having been poisoi^ed, 
or forcibly suffocated. Petrarch, who had had but 
little connexion with the deceased, was not much 
affected by his death, but he was sensibly hurt by 
the reports that were circulated to the disadvan- 
tage of his friend, Galeazzo. With regard to Bar- 
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nabo Visconti, De Sade thinks that, if he did not 
commit the fratricide, he was at least capable of 
that or of any other atrocity, and quotes, as a sam- 
ple of his cruelty, having roasted a priest alive in a 
red hot barrel. 

Petrarch was just beginning to be convalescent, 
when, on the 9th of September, 1355, a friar, 
from the kingdom of Naples, entered his chamber, 
and gave him a letter from Barbate di Salmone. 
This was a great joy to him, and tended to promote 
the recovery of his health. Their correspondence 
had been for a long time interrupted by the wars and 
the unsafe state of the public roads. This letter 
was full of enthusiasm and affection, and was ad- 
drfflsed to Francis Petrarch, the king of poets. 
The friar had told Barbato that this title was given 
to Petrarch over all Italy. Our poet in his 
answer affected to refuse it with displeasure as 
far beyond his deserts. "There are only two 
king-poets," he says ; " the one in Greece, the 
other in Italy. The old bard of Meonia occupies 
the former kingdom, the shepherd of Mantua is in 
possession of the latter. As for me, I can only 
reign in my transalpine solitude and on the banks 
of the Sorgue." 
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Petrarch continued rather languid during au-? 
tumn, but his health was re-established before the 
winter. At Christmas he had an opportunity of 
sending by a friend a letter to his dear Simonides. 
Simonides, in his answer, expresses the greatest 
joy at what he had heard, namely, that Petrarch 
projected going to Rome at the beginning of spring, 
and of passing through Florence, where he should 
see him. Petrarch replied that the conmoiotions 
in Liguria would not permit him to make his pro- 
jected journey to Rome, and that he should post- 
pone it for a season. 

The troubles in Liguria, of which our poet com- 
plains, arose from the following circumstances. 
John Paleologus, marquis of Montferrat, had been 
a strict friend of the Viscontis, but some offence 
which they had given him detached him from their 
party. The emperor having appointed him impe- 
rial vicar at Pavia, he leagued himself secretly 
with its governors, the house of Beccaria, enemies 
of the lords of Milan. At the commencement of 
winter, the marquis caused a revolt against Gale- 
azzo of all the cities which he possessed in Pied- 
mont. The Piedmontese put him at the head of 
their insurrection, and the emperor, though far 
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distant, secretly supported him. Galeazzo sent 
an army into Piedmont, at the head of the cavalry 
of whfch was Pandolfo Malatesta, a gallant and 
skilfur officer, and an enthusiastic friend of Pe- 
trarch's ; but the Milanese army ere long was de- 
prived of his services by the cruelty of Galeazzo's 
brother, the monster Bamabo, who had taken 
some offence against him. 

Whilst the war was raging between Milan and 
the Lombard and Ligurian league, a report was 
spread over Italy, early in the year 1356, which 
somewhat suspended the animosity of the belli- 
gerents. It was said that the King of Hungaty 
was coming with a considerable army to make war 
upon the Venetians. It was added that he had 
formed a league with the Emperor and the Duke of 
Austria, who intended to invade Italy with the 
design of turning Tuscany into a monarchy. The 
Italians in alarm sent ambassadors to the king of 
Hungary, who declared that he had no hostile in- 
tentions, except against the Venetians, as they had 
robbed' him of part of Sclavonia. This decla- 
ration calmed the other princes, but not the Vis- 
contis, who knew that the Emperor would never 
forget the manner in which they had treated him. 

VOL. II. o 
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They thought that it would be politic to send an 
ambassador to Charles, in order to justify themselves 
before him, or rather to penetrate into his designs, 
and no person seemed to be more fit for this com- 
mission than Petrarch. Our poet had no great 
desire to journey into the north, but a charge so 
agreeable and flattering made him overlook the 
fatigue of travelling. He wrote thus to Simonides 
on the day before his departure. " They are send- 
ing me to the north, at the time when I am sigh- 
ing for solitude and repose. But man was made 
for toil : the charge imposed on me does not dis- 
please me, and I shall be recompensed for my 
fatigue if I succeed in the object of my mission. 
The Lord of Liguria sends me to treat with the 
emperor. After having conferred with him on 
public affairs, I reckon on being able to treat with 
him respecting my own, and be my own ambassa^ 
dor. I have reproached this prince by letter with 
his shameful flight from our country. I shall make 
him the same reproaches, face to face, and viva 
voce. In thus using my own liberty and his pati- 
ence, I shall avenge at once Italy, the empire, and 
my own person. At my return I shall bury my- 
self in a solitude so profound that toil and envy 
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will Dot be able to find me out. Yet what folly I 
Can I flatter myself to find any place where envy 
caonot penetrate !" 

Tfext day he departed with Sacromoro di Po- 
mieres, whose company was a great resource to 
him. They arrived at Basle, where the emperor 
was expected ; but they waited in vain for him a, 
whole month. " This prince," says Petrarch, 
" finishes nothing ; one must go and seek him in 
the depths of barbarism." It was fortunate for 
him that he staid no longer, for, a few days after 
he took leave of Ba.sle, the city was almost wholly 
destroyed by an earthquake. 

Petrarch arrived at Prague in Bohemia towards 
the end of July, 1356. He found the emperor 
wholly occupied with that famous Golden BuU 
the provisions of which he settled with the States, 
at the diet of Nuremberg, and which he solemnly 
promulgated at another grand diet held at Christ- 
mas, in the same year. This Magna Charta of the 
Germanic constitution continued to be the funda- 
mental law of the empire till its dissolution. It 
contains, in thirty chapters, explanations concern- 
ing the qualities and prerogatives of the electors, 
and particularly the privileges of the king of Bo- 
o2 
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hernia ; concerning the election and coronation of 
the emperor ; concerning coins and tolls ; concern- 
ing feuds, which attempts had been made in vain 
to check ; and concerning the cities, the further 
increase of whose power, at the expense of thei 
princes of the empire, they were desirous to prevent. 
The Golden Bull was first printed at Nuremberg, 
in 1474. 

Many of my readers may not be acquainted with 
the origin of the term Bull, as applied to public 
ordinances : I shall, therefore, subjoin a brief ex- 
planation. 

To documents of this kind was anciently ap- 
pended by a string a seal enclosed in a case : this 
case was called bulla^ and that term came in time 
to be extended to the document itself. It has been 
most commonly applied to ordinances issued by 
the popes on matters of more than ordinary im- 
portance. They are written upon parchment, and 
upon the rough side of it, in the Gothic character. 
The name and title of the pope comes first : for in- 
stance, *' Gregorius Episcopus, servus servorum 
Dei." Then follows a general exordium, from the 
first words of which the Bull is designated and re- 
ferred to, as, " In ccena domini," the famous ban 
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Bull of Urban v., in 1362, against heretics, which 
has been frequently repeated ; " Unigenitus," the 
Bull of 1713, condemning Quesnel; " Dominus ac 
redemtor noster," the Bull suppressing the Jesuits ; 
" Ecclesia Christi," the Bull carrying into effect 
%he Concordat with France, in 1801 ; " De salute 
animarum," the Bull relative to the establishment 
of the catholic church in Prussia. To these bulls 
is appended a large leaden seal, impressed on the 
obverse with likenesses of the apostles Peter and 
Paul, and on the reverse with the name of the 
reigning pope* 

So early as the ninth century, the Byzantine and 
Frankish emperors used gold cases for their seals 
on important occasions, and several acts with this 
distinction are still extant. Thus also the rescript 
of Charles V. in 1551, restoring to the captive 
elector of Saxony, John Frederick, a portion of hid 
former dominions, is accompanied with a gold case^ 
Still the designation of Golden Bull has always 
been applied par ea^cellence to the act of the Ger- 
inau emperor Charles IV., described above. 

Petrarch made but a short stay at Prague, not- 
withstanding his majesty's wish to detain him. The 
emperor, though sorely exasperated against the 
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Visconti, had no thoughts of carrying war into 
Italy. His affairs in Germany employed him snf- 
jQieiently, besides the epibellishment of the city of 
Prague. At the Bohemian court our poet renewed 
a very amicable acquaintance with two acc<mi- 
plished prelates, Ernest, Archbishop of Fardowitz, 
and John Oczkow, Bishop of Olmutz. Of these 
churchmen he speaks in the warmest terms, and 
he afterwards corresponded with them. We find 
him returned to Milan, and writing to Simonides 
on the 20th of September. Simonides concludes 
his answer by saying, " You ask me to find 
you a good housekeeper; I found one that 
would have suited you — a woman rather more than 
forty-five years old, cleanly, clever, with good man- 
ners and great skill in cookery, but I am sorry to 
say that I cannot persuade her to go to you. She 
objects to service, because she cap maintain herself 
by her distaff." 

Some days after Petrarch's return from Q-er- 
many, a courier arrived at Milan with news of the 
battle of Poitiers, an ever-memorable battle, in 
which eighty thousand French were defeated by 
thirty thousand Englishmen, and in which King 
John of France was made prisoner. Petrarch 
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was requested by Galeazzo Visconti on this oc- 
casion to write for him two condoling letters, 
one to Charles the Dauphin, and another to 
the Cardinal of Boulogne. Both these letters 
had been published, before the time of De Sade, at 
Rome, having been copied from a MS. in the 
college library of the Jesuits in that city. 

Petrarch was thunderstruck at the calamity of 
King John, of whom he had an exalted idea. " It 
is a thing," he says, " incredible, unheard-of, and 
unexampled in history, that an invincible hero, the 
greatest king that ever lived, should have been 
conquered and made captive by an enemy so in- 
ferior." 

Most historians relate that the English, at 
Poitiers, amounted to no more than eight or ten 
thousand men ; but, whether they consisted of 
eight thousand or thirty thousand, the result was 
sufficiently glorious for them, and for their brave 
leader, the Black Prince. It is singular, that in 
the accounts of this battle, no mention is made of 
cannon, though these new engines of warfare had 
been used ten years before, at Orecy. The mo- 
desty of the conqueror after his victory, and his 
courtesy to his royal prisoner, were not more 
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remarkable than the high sense of honour shewn 
by King John, who, when set at liberty four years 
afterwards, finding himself unable to raise the 
ransom which he had engaged to pay, voluntarily 
returned to London, where he passed the remainder 
of his life in captivity. 

On this great event, our poet composed an alle- 
gorical eclogue, in which the king of France, under 
the name of Pan, and the king of England, under 
that of Articus, heartily abuse each other. The 
city of Avignon is brought in with the designation 
of Faustula. England reproaches the pope with 
his partiality for the king of France, to whom he 
had granted the tithes of his kingdom, by which 
means he was enabled to levy an army. Articus 
thus apostrophizes Faustula : 

Ah meretrix obliqua taens, ait Articus illi — 
Immemorem ^onsae cupidus, quam mungit adulter ! 
Haec tua tota fides, sic sic aliena ministras 
Erubuit nihil ausa palam, nisi mollia pacis 
Verba, sed assuetis noctem complexibus egit — 

Ah, harlot ! squinting with lascivious brows 
Upon a hapless wife's adulterous spouse. 
Is this thy faith, to waste another's wealth. 
The guilty fruit of perfidy and stealth ! 
She durst not be my foe in open light. 
But in my foe*s embraces spent the night. 
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Meanwhile, Marquard, bishop of Augsburg, 
vicar of the emperor in Italy, having put himself 
at the head of the Lombard league against the 
Viscontis, entered their territories with the German 
troops, and was committing great devastations. 
JBut the brothers of Milan turned out, beat the 
bishop, and took him prisoner. It is evident, 
from these hostilities of the emperor's vicar 
against the Viscontis, that Petrarch's embassy to 
Prague had not had the desired success. The em- 
peror, it is true, plainly told him that he had no 
thoughts of invading Italy in person. And this 
was true ; but there is no doubt that he abetted 
and secretly supported the enemies of the Milan 
chiefs. Powerful as the Visconti were, their nu- 
merous enemies pressed them hard ; and, with war 
on all sides, Milan was in a critical situation. But 
Petrarch, whilst war was at the very gates, con- 
tinued retouching his Italian poetry. 

At the commencement of this year, 1356, he 
received a letter from Avignon, which Socrates, 
LsbKus, and Guido Settimo had jointly written 
to him. They dwelt all three in the same house, 
and lived in the most social union. Petrarch made 
them a short reply, in which he said, " Little did 
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I think that I should ever envy those who inhabit 
Babylon. Nevertheless, I wish that I were with 
you in that house of your's, inaccessible to the pes- 
tilent air of the infamous city. I regard it as an 
elysium in the midst of Avemus." 

Some time afterwards, he received a letter from 
Agapito, the son of the younger Stefano Oolonna, 
and nephew of the bishop and cardinal, whose educa- 
tion he had at one time superintended. De Sade 
confesses that he had not discovered what became 
of Agapito after he ceased to be our poet's dis- 
ciple ; but he appears to have sunk under the ad- 
verse fortune of his family, and was now living in 
exile near Bologna, in a smaU house, and in scanty 
circumstances. His letter to Petrarch was in a 
bitter style, and contained the most unmerited re- 
proaches. After thanking him for the pains which 
he had taken in his education, he says, " Fortune 
has raised you, and crowned you with affluence ; 
proud of your treasures, you despise a poor exile, 
fallen from prosperity, ill-clothed, and leading a 
miserable life in the suburbs of Bologna. You 
avoid me, and no longer think of me.'* It was 
easy for our poet to rebut these foolish charges. 
" I am neither rich nor poor," he replies to Aga- 
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pito. ** It is true that my income is a little aug- 
mented, but so is my expense in proportion, so 
that I can lay by nothing at the end of the year. 
You are poor, you say, which it astonishes me that 
a man of your name and merit can be. But if it 
be so, how can you suppose that poverty would 
make you despicable in my eyes ? I have always 
had a particular regard for you. Is it possible 
that you could have really thought what you have 
written to me ? Instead of accusing me of forget- 
ting and despising you, you ought to attribute my 
silence to my indolence, which is well known, to 
my occupations, which increase, and to the scarcity 
of couriers. Adieu ! whether you are poor or rich, 
whether I write or remain silent, I am always your 
much attached." Petrarch certainly had the bet- 
ter of the argument in this correspondence ; but 
he coolly omits offering his pupil any pecuniary 
assistance. 

At this time, Petrarch received a diploma that 
was sent to him by John, bishop of Olmiitz, chan- 
cellor of the empire, in which diploma the emperor 
created him a coimt palatine, and conferred upon 
him the rights and privileges attached to this dig- 
nity. These, according to the French abridger of the 
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History of Germany, consisted in creating doctors 
and notaries, in legitimatizing the bastards of citi- 
zens, in crowning poets, in giving dispensations 
with respect to age, and in other things. 

Among the Franks, and afterwards under the 
emperors, the count palatine was the judge of the 
court. The sentences passed by ordinary judges 
came back to be confirmed at and reissued from 
his tribunal. At first there was only one count 
palatine judge, who was always in the suite of the 
prince. Afterwards, several more were created 
for the convenience of those who wished to makie 
an appeal. These counts were besides governors 
bom in the lands and domains of the prince, and 
were the receivers-general of his finances. The 
author of the Abridgment of German History 
confounds these latter counts with those of the 
palace of the Lateran. He assures us that the first 
example of the dignity of count of the palace of the 
Lateran being conferred by the emperor was in 1360 ; 
but Dm Cange, in his glossary, quotes a diploma of 
this dignity which was given to Castruccio Cas- 
tracani in 1328. Other instances might undoubt- 
edly be found. Petrarch says that the emperor 
had deigned to admit him into the number of 
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counts palatine. There were, therefore, several of 
them, but they did not all perform the same func- 
tions. To this diploma sent to Petrarch was 
attached a bull, or capsule of gold. On one side 
was the impression of the emperor, seated on his 
throne, with an eagle and lion beside him ; on the 
other was the city of Eome, with its temples and 
walls. The emperor had added to this dignity 
privileges which he granted to very few, and the 
chancellor, in his communication, used very flat- 
tering terms. Petrarch says, in his letter of thanks,. 
*^ I am exceedingly grateful for the signal distinc- 
tion which the emperor has graciously vouchsafed 
to me, and for the obliging terms with which you 
have seasoned the communication. I have never 
sought in vain for any thing from his imperiial ma- 
jesty and yourself. But I wish not for your gold."* 
In the summer of 1357, Petrarch, wishing to 
screen himself from the excessive heat, took up his 
abode for a time on the banks of the Adda at 
Garignano, a village three miles distant from Mi- 
lan, of which he gives a charming description. 
** The village," he says, " stands on a slight ele- 
vation in the midst of a plain, surrounded on all 

* De Sade, iii., 443. 
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sides by springs and streams, not rapid and 
noisy like those of Vaucluse, but clear and 
modest. They wind in such a manner, that 
you ki^w not either whither they are going, 
or whence they have come. As if td imitate 
the dances of the nymphs, they approach, they 
retire, they unite, and they separate alternately. 
At last, after having formed a kind of laby- 
rinth, they all meet, and pour themselves into 
the same reservoir." John Visconti had chosen 
this situation whereoil to build a Carthusian mo- 
nastery. This was what tempted Petrarch to 
found here a little establishment. He wished at 
first to have lived within the walls of the monas- 
tery, and the Carthusians made him welcome to 
do so ; but he could not dispense with servants and 
horses, and he feared that the drunkenness of the 
former might trouble the silence of the sacred re- 
treat. He therefore hired a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of the holy brothers, to whom he repaired 
at all hours of the day. He called this house his 
lintemo, in memory of Scipio Afrioanus, whose 
country-house bore that name; The peasants, 
hearing him call th^ domicile Lintemo, corrupted 
the word into Inferno, and, from this mispronun- 
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ciation, the place was often j ocularly called by that 
name. 

Petrarch was scarcely settled in this agreeable 
solitude, when he received a letter from his friend 
Settimo, asking him for an exact and circumstan- 
tial detail of his circumstances and mode of living, 
of his plans and occupations, of his son John, &e. 
His answer was prompt, and is not uninteresting. 
" The course of my life," he says, " has always been 
uniform ever since the frost of age has quenched 
the ardour of my youth, and particularly that fatal 
flame which so lon^ tormented me. But what do 
I say," he continues ; " it is a celestial dew which 
has produced this extinction. Though I have often 
changed my place of abode, I have always led 
nearly the same kind of life. What it is, 
none knows better than yourself. I once lived 
beside you for two years. Call to mind how 
I was then occupied, and yon will know my pre- 
sent occnpations. You understand me so well 
that you ought to be able to guess, not only what 
I am doing, but what I am dreaming. 

" Like a traveller, I am quickening my steps in 
proportion as I approach the term of my course. 
I read and write night and day ; the one oc- 
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cupation refreshes me from the fatigue of the 
other. These are my employments — these are my 
pleasures. My tasks increase upon my hands ; one 
hegets another ; and I am dismayed when I look 
at what I have undertaken to accomplish in so 
short a space as the remainder of my life. God, 
who knows my good intentions, will assist me, if 
it be necessary for the good of my souL Mean- 
while, I watch, and find delight in the midst 
of the difficulties I encounter. * * ♦ I desire that 
posterity may know me, and approve of me. If 
I should not succeed in that ambition, I shall at 
least have been known to my age and my friends 
# # * * jjfy health is good ; my body is so ro- 
bust that neither ripe years, nor grave occupations, 
nor abstinence, nor penance, can totally subdue that 
kicking ass on whom I am constantly making war. 
I count upon the grace of Heaven, without which 
I should infallibly fall, as I fell in other times. All 
my reliance is on Christ. With regard to my for- 
tune, I am exactly in a just mediocrity, equally 
distant from the two extremes ♦ * ♦ * 

"I have passed an olympiad at Milan, and I 
here commence the lustrum, a thing which neither 
myself nor my friends ever anticipated, nor could 
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have even believed, so true it is that we cannot 
make sure of any thing. The kindness which has 
been shewn me attaches me to Milan, not only to 
its inhabitants, but to its soil, its air, and its very 
walls, to say nothing of my . friends and better 
acquaintances. 

" I inhabit a retired corner of the city towards 
the west. Their ancient devotion attracts the 
people every Sunday to the church of St. Ambro- 
eio, near which I dwell. During the rest of the 
week, this quarter is a desert. Behold ! what this 
great saint, Ambrosio, does for me by his presence ! 
He gives my soul spiritual comfort, and he saves 
me from much ennui. 

^* Fortune has changed nothing in my nourish- 
ment, or my hours of sleep, except that I retrench 
as much as possible from indulgence in either. I 
lie in bed for no other purpose than to sleep, un- 
less I am ill. I hasten from bed as soon as I am 
awake, and pass into my library. This takes place 
about the middle of the night, save when the nights 
are shortest. I grant to Nature nothing but what 
she imperatively demands, and which it is impos- 
sible to refuse her. 

" Though I have always loved solitude and 
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silence, I am a great gossip with my friends, which 
arises, perhaps, from my seeing them but rarely. 
I atone for this loquacity by a year of taciturnity. 
I mutely recall my parted friends by correspon- 
dence. I resemble that class of people of whom 
Seneca speaks, who seize life in detail, and not by 
the gross. The moment I feel th^ approach of 
summer, I take a country-house a league distant 
from town, where the air is extremely pure. In 
such a place I am at present, and here I lead my 
wonted life, more free than ever from the weari- 
someness of the city. I have abundance of every 
thing ; the peasants vie with each other in bring- 
ing me fruit, fish, ducks, and all sorts of game. 
There is a beautiful Carthusian monastery in my 
neighbourhood, where, at all hours of the day, I 
find the innocent pleasures which religion offers. 
In this sweet retreat I feel no want but that of 
my ancient friends. In these I was once rich ; 
but death has taken away some of them, and ab* 
sence robs me of the remainder. Though my ima- 
gination represents them, still I am not the less 
desirous of their real presence. There would re- 
main but few things for me to desire, if fortune 
would restore to me but two friends, such as you 
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and Socrates. I confess that I flattered myself a 
long time to have had you both with me. But, if 
you persist in your rigour, I must console myself 
with the company of my religionists. Their con- 
versation, it is true, is neither witty nor profound, 
but it is simple and pious. Those good priests 
will be of great service to me both in life and 
death. I think I have now said enough about 
inyself, and, perhaps, more than enough. You 
ask me about the state of my fortune, and you wish 
to know whether you may believe the rumours that 
are abroad about my riches. It is true that my in- 
come is increased ; but so, also, proportionably, is 
my outlay. I am, as I have always been, neither 
rich nor poor. Eiches, they say, make men poor 
by multiplying their wants and desires ; for my part, 
I feel the contrary ; the more I have the less I de- 
sire. Yet, I suppose, if I possessed great riches, 
they would have the same effect upon me as upon 
other people. 

" You ask news about my son. I know not 
very well what to say concerning him. His manners 
are gentle, and the flower of his youth holds out 
a promise, though what fruit it may produce I 
know not. I think I may flatter myself that he 

p2 
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will be an honest man. He has talent ; but what 
avails talent without study ! He flies from a 
book as he would from a serpent. Persuasions, ca- 
resses, and threats are all thrown away upon him 
as incitements to study. I have nothing where- 
with to reproach myself; and I shall be satis- 
fied if he turns out an honest man, as I hope he 
will. Themistocles used to say that he liked a man 
without letters better than letters without a man." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Petrarch's daughter Francesca — Petrarch famishes verses 
for the tomb of Andrea Dandolo — Comedy attributed to Pe- 
trarch — His Essay " De Remediis utriusque Fortuna" — He 
returns to Milan — Receives a hurt from the fall of a large 
volume on his leg, which threatens a mortification — On his 
recovery he visits Enrico Capri, a jeweller of Bergamo — Ca- 
pri's enthusiastic admiration of Petrarch — ^The Poet receives a 
visit i^m Boccaccio — The Empress informs him of the birth 
of a daughter — His pedantic reply — Mission of the Bishop of 
Cavaillon to Germany — Petrarch writes to him on his return, 
and recommends to him his friend Socrates — He is robbed by 
his son John — Hearty invitation from Albino, a physician — 
Petrarch leaves his house at St. Ambrosio, and settles in the 
Benedictine abbey of St. Simplician — His inquiry into the 
history of that Saint — His friend Guido Settimo is appointed 
Archbishop of Genoa — Pavia taken by the Visconti, who lay 
siege to Bologna — Mission of Acciajuoli to the Pope, who 
charges him to go to Milan, and negotiate a peace between 
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the Church and the Visconti — First personal interview of Pe- 
trarch with him — Galeazzo Visconti obtains the daughter of 
the King of France in marriage for his son — He sends Petrarch 
to Paris to compliment the king on his return from captivity in 
England — Wretchedness of France and its capital — On Pe- 
trarch's return to Milan he is invited to Prague by the Em- 
peror» who sends him a gold cup — Christening of the Empe- 
ror's son Wenceslaus — English bull- dogs— The Plague again 
ravages Italy — Petrarch settles at Padua — Death of his son 
John — Marriage of his daughter Francesca — Pandolfo Mala- 
testa — Petrarch receives a letter ^m his friend Simonides — 
His answer — Death of his friend Socrates— Petrarch sets out for 
Vaucluse, but is prevented from travelling by the unsettled 
state of the country — He receives a fresh invitation from the 
Emperor of Germany, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



At this date of our poet's life, Squarzafichi, one of 
the best of his biographers, makes a strange blunder 
in telling us that Petrarch, whilst at Carignano, 
made acquaintance with a young lady of the house of 
Beccaria, and that his daughter Francesca was the 
fruit of an intrigue with her. But it is certain that 
our poet's sojourn at Garignano was in the year 
1357 ; and it is equally certain that Francesca was 
married, and had a child in 1366 ; so that, accord- 
ing to Squarzafichi, she must have been a mother 
at seven years old. Petrarch passed the summer 
of this year much pleased with his village retire- 
ment ; and, instead of courting Signorella di Bec- 
caria, passed the intervals between his hours of 
study with the less loveable Carthusian monks. In 
the month of August, he received a letter from 
Benintendi, the chancellor of Venice, requesting 
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him to send a dozen elegiac yerses to be engraved on 
the tomb of Andrea Dandolo. The children of the 
Doge had an ardent wish that our poet should grant 
them this testimony of his friendship for their 
father. Petrarch could not refuse the request, and 
composed fourteen verses, which contain a sketch 
of the great actions of Dandolo. But they were 
verses of command, which the poet made in de- 
spite of the Muses and of himself. 

De Sade conjectures that it was during this re- 
tirement that Petrarch composed a comedy on the 
sacking of Cesena, which has been attributed to him. 
The subject of this piece, which, like Dante's de- 
scription of hell, was entitled a comedy^ was con- 
nected with the contemporary politics of Italy. 
The Cardinal Albomoz was at war with the usur- 
pers of the States of the church, and had subdued 
them all but Francis OrdelaflS, lord of Forli and 
Cesena. Ordelaffi was absent from the latter city 
when his intrepid wife, Cia, conducted the defence 
of it in his absence. She wrote to her husband, 
" Defend Forli, and I will answer for Cesena." 
Albomoz, however, persevered; the place was 
taken at last, and many cruelties were committed. 
It is scarcely probable, however, that Petrarch was 
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the author of this piece, or of another, called Medea, 
which was ascribed to him. 

In the following year, 1358, Petrarch was almost 
entirely occupied with his treatise, entitled, " A 
Remedy against either extreme of Fortime." It 
was dedicated to his friend, Azzo Correggio. Of 
this work I shall have occasion to speak in a ge- 
neral conspectus of our poet's compositions. His 
essay " De Remediis utriusque Fortunse " made a 
great noise when it appeared. Charles V. of France 
had it transcribed for his library, and translated. 
It was afterwards translated into Italian and Spa- 
nish, but it has long ceased to be read. 

Petrarch returned to Milan, and passed the 
autumn at his house, the Lintemo, where he met 
with an accident, that for some time threatened dan- 
gerous consequences. He thus relates it, in a letter 
to his friend, Neri Morandi : " I have a great 
volume of the epistles of Cicero, which I have 
taken the pains to transcribe myself, for the copy- 
ists understand nothing. One day, when I was 
entering my library, my gown got entangled with 
this large book, so that the volume fell heavily on 
my left leg, a little above the heel. The next day 
the same thing happened. I did nothing but lift 
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it and put it back to its place; but at last this 
accident occurred so often, that I thought it my 
duty to place the volume on a low table, from 
which it could not fall. By some fatality, I treated 
the accident too lightly. I walked, I rode on 
horseback, according to my usual custom ; but my 
leg became inflamed, the skin changed colour, and 
mortification began to appear. The pain took away 
my cheerfulness and sleep. I then perceived that 
it was foolish courage to trifle with so serious an 
accident. Doctors were called in. They feared 
at first that it would be necessary to amputate the 
limb ; but, at last, by means of regimen and fo- 
mentation, the afflicted member was put into the 
way of healing. It is singular that, ever since my 
infancy, my misfortunes have always fallen on this 
same left leg. In truth, I have always been 
tempted to believe in destiny ; and why not, if, 
by the word destiny, we understand Providence ?" 
As soon as his leg was recovered, he made a trip 
to Bergamo, which is seven or eight leagues from 
Milan. The occasion of his trip was this. There 
was in that city, Bergamo, a jeweller named En- 
rico Capri, a man of great natural talents, who 
would have taken a good station in literature, if 
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he had applied himself early enough to study. 
But, though advanced in years more than in learn- 
ing, he cherished a passionate admiration for the 
learned, and above all for Petrarch, whose ac- 
quaintance he wished to make. Petrarch met 
his approaches kindly. The jeweller was out 
of his wits at his condescension ; he spent a great 
part of his fortune in displaying every where 
the name and arms of our poet, whose likeness 
was pictured or statued in every room of his house. 
He had copies made at a great expense of every 
thing that came from his pen. The passion for 
literature grew so much upon him, that he shut 
up his lucrative shop, and frequented only schools 
of science and the society of learned men, of whom 
there was a considerable number at Bergamo. Pe- 
trarch candidly told him that it was too late in life 
to devote himself exclusively to letters. The man 
of jewels listened to him like an oracle on all 
other subjects, but persisted in shutting up his 
shop. He implored Petrarch to come and see him 
at Bergamo. " If he honours my household gods," 
he said, " but for a single day with his presence, 
I shall be happy all my life, and famous through 
all futurity." 
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Petrarch consented to visit him on the 13th of 
October, 1358. Enrico Capri came to take him 
at his word, and to bring him from Milan. The 
poet was received at Bergamo with transports of 
joy. The governor of the country and the chief 
men of the city received him with the highest 
honours, and wished to lodge him in some palace; 
but Petrarch adhered to his jeweller, and would 
not take any other lodging but with his friend. 

A short time after his return to Milan, Petrarch 
had the pleasure of welcoming to his house John 
Boccaccio, who passed some days with him. The 
author of the Decamerone, as I have already re- 
marked, regarded Petrarch as his literary master. 
He owed him a still higher obligation, according 
to his own statement ; namely, that of converting 
his heart, which, he says, had been frivolous and 
inclined to gallantry, and even to licentiousness, 
until he received our poet's advice. He was about 
forty-five years old when he went to Milan. Pe- 
trarch made him sensible that it was improper, at 
his age, to lose his time in courting women ; that 
he ought to employ it more seriously, and turn to- 
wards Heaven the devotion which he misplaced on 
earthly beauties. This conversion is the subject 
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of one of Boccaccio's eclogues, entitled ** Philos- 
tropos." His eclogues are in the style of Pe- 
trarch, obscure and enigmatical, and the subjects 
are muffled up under emblems and Greek names. 

After spending with Petrarch some days, that 
appeared short to them both, Boccaccio, pressed 
by business, departed about the beginning of April, 
1359* The weather was bad, the winds threat- 
ening, the heavens overcast with clouds, and the 
rivers overflowed. Petrarch, having attempted in 
vain to detain his friend, obtained his promise to 
write to him, when he should have crossed the Po. 

Our poet was soon informed, by a letter from 
Simonides, that their dear Boccaccio had passed 
the floods and moimtains safely, and had arrived 
at Florence in good health. The great novelist 
soon afterwards sent Petrarch a beautiful copy of 
Dante's poem, written in his own hand, together 
with some indifferent Latin verses, in which he 
bestows the highest praises on the author of the 
Inferno. At that time, half the world believed 
that Petrarch was jealous of Dante's fame ; and the 
rumour was rendered plausible by the circumstance 
that he had not a copy of Dante in his library.* 

* For this circumstance, Petrarch accounts very rationally. — 
De Sade, vol iii. 509. 
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It appears by his answer that he was vexed to see 
that Boccaccio had adopted the same idea. In 
this answer, Petrarch praises Boccaccio's enthu- 
siasm, and does justice to the noble thoughts of 
Dante. De Sade thinks that Petrarch was one of 
six literary men who, at the request of John Vis- 
conti, wrote a commentary on the Divina Commedia. 

In the month of May in this year, 1359) a courier 
from Bohemia brought Petrarch a letter from the 
Empress Anne, who had the condescension to write 
to him with her own hand to inform him that she 
had given birth to a daughter. Great was the joy 
on this occasion, for the empress had been married 
five years, but, until now, had been childless. ' 

Petrarch, in his answer, dated the 23rd of the 
same month, after expressing his sense of the ho- 
nour which her imperial majesty had done him, 
adds some common-places, and seasons them with 
his accustomed pedantry. He pronounces a grand 
eulogy on the numbers of the fair sex who had 
distinguished themselves by their virtues and 
their courage. Among these he instances Isis, 
Carmenta, the mother of Evander, Sappho, the 
Sybils, the Amazons, Semiramis, Tomiris, Cleo- 
patra, Zenobia, the Countess Matilda, Lucretia, 
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Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, Martia, Por- 
tia, and Livia. The Empress Anne was no doubt 
highly edified by this muster-roll of illustrious 
women* It is to be hoped that she had a clas- 
sical dictionary to help her in understanding it ; 
though some of the heroines, such as Lucretia, 
might have bridled up at their chaste names being 
classed with that of Cleopatra, 

Soon afterwards, Petrarch, having learned that 
his friend the Bishop of Cavaillon had returned to 
his diocese from a long journey which he had made 
in Germany, in the capacity of the pope's Nuncio, 
wrote to compliment him on his safe return, and 
to exhort him to take repose. 

The commission with which the pope had 
charged the bishop was none of the pleasantest, 
and it was particularly disagreeable to Petrarch. 
It was to levy a tenth of all ecclesiastical revenues 
for the profit of the Apostolic chamber, for the 
recovery of lands which had been usurped. An 
assembly of the princes of the empire was held 
at Mentz, where the Nmicio was introduced to 
propose this demand. It naturally met with oppo- 
sition. Some days afterwards, the Bishop of 
Cavaillon called upon the emperor and his lords. 
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who declared to him that the clergy of Gennany 
could not give the subsidy that was demanded. 
" Sir Bishop," said the Emperor Charles to him, 
" why does the pope ask the clergy for so much 
money, instead of endeavouring to reform them ?" 
The Nuncio, finding this opposition, made the best 
of his way back to Avignon. 

In the same letter — a very free one — which he 
wrote to the Bishop of Cavaillon on this subject, 
Petrarch recommends particularly to his attention 
his friend Socrates, who was at that time at Avig- 
non. A few days afterwards, he received a letter 
from Socrates, full of complaints of his own con- 
dition. " They persecute me in Avignon," says 
Socrates. " Your enemies, not daring to attack 
yourself, discharge their hatred against me. I can 
no longer hold out against their persecution. It 
would be hard at my age to quit my country, and 
to go wandering over the world." Petrarch's 
answer ended in a kind invitation to Socrates to 
come and live with him, and fix himself in Italy. 
His friend, however, had not the resolution to 
quit Avignon. 

Prom the beginning of August, 1359» Petrarch 
wished to return to his country-seat at Lintemo, 
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in order to keep himself cool during the dog- 
days ; but the war would not permit his removal. 
The Visconti were now eagerly pressing the 
siege of Pa-ria; and the Marquis of Montferrat 
was making his best efforts to prevent that city 
from falling into their hands. His advanced parties 
came up to the very gates of Milan ; and it was 
unsafe to venture beyond them. 

Petrarch, believing that the fear of the Mi- 
lanese was greater than their danger, repaired to 
Lintemo, on the 1st of October, 1359 ; but hia 
stay there was very short. The winter set in sooner 
than mual. The constant rains made his rural 
retreat disagreeable, and induced him to return to 
the city about the end of the month. 

He had scarcely come back to Milan, when an 
annoyance befell him, the more vexatious as it 
crossed his paternal affections. One morning, on 
rising, he found that he had been robbed of eveiy 
thing valuable in his house, excepting his books. 
As it was a domestic robbery, he could accuse no- 
body of it but his son John and his servants, the 
former of whom had returned from Avignon. On. 
this, he determined to quit his house at St. Am- 
brosio, and to take a small lodging in the city ; 
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here, howerer, he could not live in peace. His son 
and servants qoarrelled every day, in his very pre^ 
sence, so violently that they exchanged blows* 
Petrarch then lost all patience, and tamed the 
Tirhole of his pugnacious inmates out of doorEt. His 
son John had now become an arrant debauchee ; and 
it was undoubtedly to supply his debaucheries that 
he pillaged his own father. He pleaded strongly 
to be readmitted to his home ; but Petrarch per- 
severed for some time in excluding him, though he 
ultimately took him back. 

One of our poet's friends, Albino, a physician, 
hearing what had happened, wrote to him, kindly 
soliciting him to come to his country-house at 
Canobio, situated at the foot of the Alps. It wiis 
said that the air of Milan was, at this time, in- 
fected, and that there reigned a kind of epidemic. 
" Come and be my guest," said Albino ; " the air 
here is very wholesome, and you will always har^ 
with you a physician and a friend." Petrarch, m 
answer, thanked him for his invitation ; but al^- 
leged that, at his time of life, it would be unseemly 
and useless too for him to fly from death, which 
will overtake us every where ; that, unless he were 
detained by tdo many obstacles, it would give him 
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pleasure to see him at his country-seat, but rather 
as a friend than as a doctor ; and he speaks of 
medical science as being uaeftU, perhaps, in pre- 
serving health or cnnng slight indispoeitions, hut 
inefficacious in great disorders, which puzzle and 
baffle the physician. 

It appears from one of Petrarch's letters that 
many people at Milan douhted his veracity about 
the story of the robbery, alleging that it was 
merely a pretext to excuse his inconstancy in 
quitting his house at St. Ambrosio ; hut that he 
was capable of accusing his own son on false 
grounds is a suspicion which the whole character of 
Petrarch easily repels. He went and settled him- 
self in the monastery of St. Simplician, an abbey of 
the Benedictines of Monte Cassino, pleasantly situ- 
ated without the walls of the city. In a letter to 
Simonides, he extols the charms and conveniences 
of his new residence, "The house," he says, "is 
eo situated that I can easily elude the visits of the 
troublesome by a back-gate. I have an extent of 
a thousand paces, where I can walk under shelter 
and cover. I might have a still more spacious 
walk if I chose to take the circuit of the city, and 
it would not be less solitary, for no one is to be 
q2 
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seen bnt in the wine-shi^ and the pnUic place. 
In short, my sofitnde is sndi that I could heHeve 
myself in the midst of woods, if the sight of the 
city and the hnm of its ndse did not remind me of 
its Ticinity. I fear not that St. Ambridsio wiH 

m 

reproach me for haying left him. I am oyer with 
him in spirit, and my body has quitted him only to 
lodge with the father of St. Angostin — for so that 
saint nsed to call St. Simplician." 

Petrarch was no sooner settled in this monastery 
than he was seized with a wish to be more particu« 
larly acquainted with the history dT his canonized 
host. He asked one of the monks for a history of 
the life of St. Simplician. " They brought me,** 
he says, ** the work of a scholar without graivity, 
without interest, and without order.*' It was pal- 
pable that the author had drawn all that he says 
from the confessions of St. Augustin, but he has 
arrayed his materials confusedly, and in the dullest 
manner. " I threw away the book in anger, re-» 
collecting a good saying by a man of letters, ^ that 
the glory of saints depends on the eloquence of their 
biographers.' The expression savours a little of 
heresy. The saints are not like the heroes of this 
world, whose names sink into oblivion, unless there 
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are able pens to hand them down to posterity ; but 
the names of eaiuts, being written in the Book of 
lufe, have no need of our pens. Their glory is in 
the hands of God. Simplician is a great saint, 
whose life deserved, undoubtedly, to have fallen 
into better hands. Had it been written in a po- 
lished and chastened style, what effect would it 
have produced ? Nothing, to be sure, for his glory ; 
but it would have reanimated the piety of his 
readers and their desire to imitate the saint. It 
appears, by the teetiniony of St. Augustine, that 
Simplician was all his life a true servant of God, 
and well skilled in all that concerns the Evange- 
lical life. The intimate friend of Victorinns, rheto- 
rician of Rome, who was afterwards a martyr, he 
encouraged him with power and success. St. Au- 
gustine came to consult him at Milan ; and Sim- 
plician contributed much to his conversion. Finally, 
in his old age, he was chosen to succeed St. 
Ambrosio by the suffrage of that holy man himself, 
who nominated him when dying ; and a worthy 
successor he proved. This is all that I know ^of 
mine host. God knows the rest." 

Petrarch has here told, in a few words, all that 
is known of St. Simplician. His reflections on 
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ha^ographers are very sensible, for no elass <>f 
writers have wallowed so unconscionably in £elIs6* 
hood. 

Guido Settimo, oar poet's earliest friend, wiui 
this year appointed to the Archbishopric of G^noa. 
Petrarch wrote to congratulate him on his elevation. 
There is no steady happiness, however, in thk 
world. Guido had reached the sununit of Mb 
wishes, in this dignity, which brought him baok 
in an honoured station to his native country, when 
he was suddenly attacked with a viol^it ^t of the 
gout. He wrote to Petrarch, describing his sdd 
condition ; and, though boasting that he bore it 
with patience, soliciting his assistance to endure 
pain. Petrarch, in answer, regrets that he could 
not send him a copy of his remedy against either 
extreme of fortune, on account of the faithless* 
^e6S of copyists, but, as a set-off against his friend^s 
misfortune, dwells on his agony at the conduct and 
character of his son John, as if they were some- 
thing sharper than twinges of the gout. Augustus, 
the happiest of mortals, complained that his blood 
had formed three vomit-nuts. " I have only one," 
says Petrarch, " and I should, therefore, be wrong 
to complain." 
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He was scarcely established in his new home 
at St. Simpliciau's, when Qaleazzo Viseonti arrived 
in triumph at Milan, after having taken possession 
of Pa via. The capture of this city much augmented 
the povrer of the Lords of Milan ; and nothing was 
wanting to their satisfaction but the secure addi- 
tion to their dominions of Bologna, which, however, 
John of Olegoa had given up to the Church, in 
consideration of a pension and the possession 
of the city of Fermo. The moment the Car- 
dinal Legate took possosBion, it was signified 
to the troops of Barnabo Viseonti that they 
must retire from the siege of the city, as it had 
been reannexed to the domains of the Church, 
but they received orders to press th« siege more 
closely. 

The pope wrote to several princes, both in and 
out of Italy, to demand their assistance, and 
among these to the emperor. The king of Hun- 
gary was the potentate who took his part with the 
greatest warmth. He sent ambassadors to Bar- 
nabo Viseonti, who had the boldness to think his 
cause so just that he referred it to Avignon. It was 
tried there, and the decision, as might be expected, 
waa against him. Bamabo, protesting against the 
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decision, continued hostilities, in defiance of the 
thunders of the Church. 

This afTair had thrown the court of Avignon 
into much embarrassment, when Nicholas Ac*' 
ciajuoli, Grand Seneschal of Naples, arrived at 
the Papal city, sent by his !N^eapolitan majesty/ 
to request a revocation of the interdict which 
had been laid upon that kingdom for not pay*^ 
ing the quit-rent imposed on its investiture. The 
Grand Seneschal was received by the pope and car- 
dinals with the utmost distinction. At Lent, hi b 
holiness bestowed on him "the gold rose," a 
favour conferred only on the most eminent per- 
sonages. He also made him Senator of Borne for 
life, CoiAt»of Eomagna, and governor of the 
patrimony of St. Peter, charges which Acciajuoli 
accepted with the sanction of his sovereign. It 
is almost certain, as De Sade remarks, that Zanobi 
da Strada, who was secretary of the pope, and had 
gained his confidence, contributed much to th^ 
flattering reception of the Seneschal. 

When Acciajuoli, on the eve of returning to 
Italy, went to take leave of the pope, his holi- 
ness requested that he would go by way of Milan, 
and there negotiate a peace between the Church 
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aud BaiTiabo Viaeonti. The Neapolitan tmdertook 
the negotiation, though aware of the difficulties 
that attended it. He reached Milan at the end 
of May, very eager to eee Petrareh, of whom he 
had heard much, without having yet made his 
acquaintance, Petrarch describes their first in- 
terview in a letter to Zanobi da Strada, dated from 
Milan. The Grand Seneschal visited our poet, and 
Beems to have captivated him by his gracious man- 
ners. Those who remember a certain passage in 
John Boccaccio's biography will know how to 
appreciate the sincerity of Acciajuoli's benevolence. 

With all his popularity, the Seneschal was not 
successful in his mission ; and his stay in Milan was 
but short ; for we find him at Bologna, on the 13th 
of June. The impetuous Bamabo was at that 
place ; and when the Seneschal's proposals were 
read to him, he said, at the end of every sentence, 
" lo voglio Bologna." 

Acciajuoli set out for Ancona to meet Cardinal 
Albomoz, about the middle of June, but had the 
mortification to see hostilities going on between 
Bamabo's troops and those of the pope. 

It is said that Petrarch detached Galeazzo Vis- 
conti from the ambitious projects of his brother; 
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and that it wa^ by our poet's advice that Galeazza 
made a separate peace with the pope ; though, per- 
haps, the true cause of his accommodation with the 
Church was his being in treaty with France, and 
soliciting the French monarch's daughter, Isabella^ 
in marriage for his son Gioyanni. 

The Milanese prince paid very dear for this 
honour — not less than 600,000 golden florins ; and 
Yillani remarks that the king of France mu^t have 
been reduced indeed, when he sold his own flesh and 
blood to the highest bidder. After this marriage 
had been celebrated with magnificent festivities^ 
Petrarch was requested by Gtdeazzo to go to Paris, 
and to congratulate the unfortunate King John 
upon his return to his country. Our poet had a 
transalpine prejudice against France ; but he un«; 
dertook this mission to its capital, and was deeply 
touched by its unfortunate condition. 

If the aspect of the country in general was rnise^ 
rable, that of the capital was still worse, " Where 
is Paris," exclaims Petrarch, " that metropolifi, 
which, though inferior to its reputation, was, never- 
theless, a great city ?" He tells us that its streets 
were covered with briars and grass, and that it 
looked like a vast desert. 
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Here, however, in spite of its desolate oon- 
ditioQ, Petrarch witnessed the joj with which the 
Pariaijuis receiyed their Kiug John and the Dau- 
phin Charles. The king had uot been well educated, 
yet he respected literature and learned men. The 
Dauphin was an accompliehed prince ; and our 
poet says that he was captivated by his modesty, 
sense, and information, Petrarch offered advice to 
both these royal personages, to which they lis- 
tened, he says, with profound attention. When it 
was time for him to return to Italy, he waited 
upon them, in the beginning of February, 1361. 
And here we find Petrarch, in hie usual vein of 
self-complacency, dwelling on the king's unwilling- 
ness to let him depart, and on the Dauphin's grief 
because he would not stay. It does not appear 
that he met at the court of Paris with his old friend 
and patron, Cardinal Guy of Boulogne ; otherwise, 
we should have had a few words about him, and 
about the good old cardinal's grief for Petrarch's 
departure. 

It is evident that he had no great liking for the 
English ; for, in his letter to Pierce le Bercheur, 
one of the most learned men at the court of France, 
which he wrote during his journey to Milan, he 
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says, that the inhabitants of Britain, who are called 
the English, were, in his youth, the most cowardly 
of all barbarians, inferior even to the vile Scotch ; 
bat he admits that, of late years, the English had 
become very warlike. 

Petrarch arrived at Milan early in March, 1361, 
bringing letters from King John and his son the 
Dauphin, in which those princes entreat the two 
Lords of Milan to persuade Petrarch by every 
means to come and establish himself at their courts 
No sooner had he refused their pressing invitations, 
than he received an equally earnest request from 
the emperor to accept his hospitality at Prague. 

At this period, it had given great joy in Bo-» 
hernia that the empress had produced a son, and 
that the kingdom now possessed an heir apparent. 
His Imperial Majesty's satisfaction made him, for 
once, generous, and he distributed rich presents 
among his friends. Nor was our poet forgotten on 
this occasion. The emperor sent him a gold em- 
bossed cup of admirable workmanship, accompanied 
by a letter, expressing his high regard, and re- 
peating his request that he would pay him a visit in 
Germany. Petrarch returned him a letter of grate- 
ful thanks, saying : " Who would not be astonished 
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at seeing transferred to my use a vase consecrated 
by the mouth of C^sar ; but I will not profane the 
sacred gift by the common use of it. It shall adom 
my table only on days of solemn festivity." With 
regard to the Imperial invitation, he concludes a 
long apology for not accepting it immediately, hut 
promising that, as soon as the summer was over, if 
he could find a companion for the journey, he 
would go to the court of Prague, and renxain as 
long as it pleased his majesty, since the presence 
of Caesar would console him for the absence of hia 
books, his friends, and his country. This epistle 
is dated July 17th, 1361. 

Notwithstanding the general joy that was felt 
at the birth of the emperor's son, Wenceslaua, an 
accident occurred at his christening which the piety 
of the times regarded as exceedingly ill-omened. 
The little heir made water upon his own baptismal 
font. The pope, the cardinals, and the whole 
court of Avignon, predicted that during the prince's 
future reign the most sacred things would he sullied 
by heretics. 

Petrarch quitted Milan during this year, a re- 
moval for which various reasons are alleged by his 
biographers, though none of them appear to me 
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quite satisfactory. The cause maj hare heen hit 
loTe of change, and, possibly, some slights put upon 
him by his friends the Yisconti. Towards them, omr 
poet never affects to have been so prone to offer his 
advice and long orations as totimrds other poten- 
tates. The vipers of Milan would have been as 
deaf as adders to his declamations about liberty 
and the rights of Bome. The Milanese princes 
were anxious that he should reside in their city, 
and be a brilliant appendage to their court ; but 
they would not permit him to interfere with thei? 
projects of aggrandizement. 

Petrarch had now a new subject of grief to de- 
scant upon. The Marquis of Montfenat, unable to 
contend against the Yisconti, applied to the pope for 
assistance. He had already made a treaty with 
the court of London, by which it was agreed that 
a body of English troops were to be sent to ais»ist 
the Marquis against the Yisconti. They entered 
Italy by I^ice. It was the first time that our 
tountrymen had ever entered the Satumian land. 
They did no credit to the English character for 
humanity, but ravaged lands and villages, killing 
men and violating women« Their general appel<« 
lation was the bull-dogs of England. What must 
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have been Petrarch's horror at these unkennelled 
hounds ! In one of his letters he vents his indig- 
nation at their atrocities ; but, by and hj, in the 
same epistle, be glides into his bookworm habit of 
apostrophizing the ancient heroes of Rome, Brutus, 
Caniillus, and God knows how many more ! - 

The plague now again broke out in Italy ; and 
the English and other predatory troops contributed 
much to spread its ravages. It extended to many 
places ; but most of all it afflicted Milan. The 
nobles and court abandoned their capital, Galeazzo 
Visconti repaired to Monza, Barnabo shnt himself 
in his strong castle at Manigno near Lodi, a place 
that was thought to be sheltered from pestilence 
by the dense woods around it. He had his retreat 
strictly guarded, allowing no one to approach it. 
A sentinel was placed in one of the towers, who 
had orders to ring the bell whenever he saw any 
one approaching on horseback. Some gentlemen 
entered tlie precincts of the castle without any one 
having heard the bell. Bamabo immediately sent 
orders to put the sentinel to death ; but they 
found him dead beneath the hell. This event 
BO frightened our chieftain, that he went and 
hid himself in the thickest depths of the forest, 
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where he lived so secj^uestere^ ua to oanse.ibdsc^Kyrt 
of his deajth, .. , ■ u >, -.jfi- 1^..; ^^^i: 

It is probable that these disasters; were' l^mong 
the causes of Fetraich'Blep.Ti];i,g. l!i|[U;^p.f i>9 
tied at Fadoa^ when the pliagae,. Ii^ , .liot« ];^9ched 
it. At this timje, Petrairch. lost his sou Jol^n^ 
Whether he died at iMikn or at Padua is not cer- 
tain, but, wherever he died, it^was most probal^ly 
of the plague. It would be ii\justice to Ppi^*aj:i(^ 
to suppose that he felt not this ber^y^mpnt w^^h 
the sensibility of a father , yet he confe^»^^ to ^is 
friend Guglielmo that the death of his spiL ^ad de- 
livered him from a great de^, of ,tr|:]jT^|)l^. -^^Jj^ffj^ 
had not quite attained his twenty-fp]:jrth| j^jr. ^,j ^t 

In the same year, 1361, he married, h^^jlaii^hter 
Francesca, now near the age of twen^tjj^, ,tPt,F4(M? 
cesco di Brossano, a gentleman of Milari;'**~'^P6^ 
trarch speaks highly of his son-in-law's ta][^nts|'an^ 
of the mildness of. his character. Boccaccio has 
drawn his portrait in the moist plying col6intJi» 
Of the poet's daughter, also, he tells us, " tha^, 
without being handsome, she had a very agseeiJ^le 
face, and much resembled her fether." It db^is ilttt 
seem that she inherited his genius ; but slje was 
^n excellent wife, a tender mother, and a dutif^ 
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daughter. Petrarch was certainly pleased both 
with her and with his son-in-law ; and, if he did 
not live with the married pair, he was, at least, 
near them, and much in their society- 

When our poet arrived at Padua, Francesco 
<ii Carrara, the son of his friend Jacopo, reigned 
there in peace and alone. He had inherited his 
father's aflfection for Petrarch. Here, too, was 
his friend Pandolfo Malatesta, * who had been 
driven away from Milan by the rage and jealousy 
of Bamabo. 

At Padua, in the same year, 1361, Petrarch re- 
ceived a letter from his friend Simonides, whom 
the grand seneschal had persuaded to accompany 

^ Pandolfo Malatesta, Lord of Rimini, Fossbmbrone, and 
some other places, was one of the bravest Condottieri of the 
fourteenth century. The Florentines placed him at the head 
of their troops against the Fisans in 1363, but discharged 
him on the suspicion of his aspiring to make himself master 
of the city. Jointly with his uncle and brother, he succeeded 
his father in the dominion of Rimini in 1364, and died 
in 1373. From an early period he had been a great wor- 
shipper of Petrarch's literary character, and, before they had 
seen each other, he sent from the other side of the mountains 
one of the best painters of Italy to take his likeness. The 
artist, however, was not thought to have succeeded in this 
portrait. Malatesta afterwards became acquainted with our poet 
at Milan, and had his likeness painted again in a better style. 

VOL, II. R 
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him to Naples as his seeretair ; and onr poet seems 
to have thought it strange that his friend should 
have accepted the situation without consulting him. 
He rejected proffered places himself ; and thought 
that his friends were bound to follow his example. 
The good Simonides writes quite tremblingly to 
Petrarch, to inform him that he had yielded to 
the offers of Nicola Acciajuoli, and makes many 
apologies for not having consulted him on the step 
he had taken. He invites him at the same time 
to come and join him at Naples. He describes 
the deliciousness of the country which surrounded 
the luxurious mansion of the grand seneschal. '* It 
is a country," he says, " made for poets by nature 
and by art. You would find every thing that can 
flatter the senses conveyed by sea or by land.*' 

But, though Acciajuoli added his own intreatiesto 
those of Simonides, Petrarch would not accept the 
invitation. And here comes in again another token 
of Petrarch's self-complacency, in his answer to 
Simonides : — " You are not weary," he says, " of 
inviting me ; though I am weary of declining your 
pressing invitations. I cannot repeat all my rea- 
sons for doing so, after having stated them a thou- 
sand times." He then tells his friend of the in- 
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numerable invitations which he had received from 
other quarters, particularly from the emperor, and 
the King of France, "but nothing," he adds, 
** would ever induce him to abandon his beloved 
Italy." 

Unfortunately we cannot forget Petrarch's as- 
surances by letter to his emperor that he would 
soon visit him. He had written to the emperor, 
saying that he would repair to his court, and 
remain there as long as his majesty chose. 

The plague, which still continued to infest 
southern Europe in 1362, had even in the preceding 
year deprived our poet of his beloved friend So- 
crates, who died at Avignon. "He was," says 
Petrarch, "of all men the dearest to my heart. 
His sentiments towards me never varied during 
an acquaintance of thirty-one years." He adds, 
with his characteristic partiality to Italy: — " It 
was astonishing that such a man should have been 
bom amidst barbarians; but the habit of living 
with me and my society and friendship had inspired 
him with such a taste for our manners and opinions, 
that he had become a perfect Italian." 

The plague and war rendered Italy at this time 
so disagreeable to Petrarch, that he resolved on 
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returning to Vauclnse. He, therefore, set out from 
Padua for Milan, on the 10th of January, 1362, 
reckoning that when the cold weather was over he 
might depart from the latter place on his route to 
Avignon. But when he reached Milan, he found 
that the state pf thefoimjtry fiK^uldinpt permit him 
to proceed to the Alps. Bamabo Visconti had come 
out of his den, and again attacked Bologna. The 
plague had enriched his coffers, because he took 
possession of the estates and wealth of those 
who died without heirs. Prouder than ever, he 
made exorbitant demands upon the pope, who was 
engaged in a league with several Italian princes 
against him. Bamabo said about this coalition — 
" They are children, I shall have them well whipt/* 
The emperor of Germany now sent Petrarch 
a third letter of invitation to come and see him, 
which our poet promised to accept ; but alleged that 
he was prevented by the impossibility of getting a 
safe passage. Boccaccio, hearing thiat Petrarcsh 
meditated a journey to the far JN^orth, . tras much 
alarmed, and reproached him for his intetiltion of 
dragging the Muses into Sarmatia, when Italy was 
the true Parnassus ; but, as I have quoted this 
letter in my notice of Boccaccio, I need not here 
repeat its contents. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 



Tetrarch leaves Padoa, and removed to Veiiiioe on account 
of the Plague-r-IJe makes a present of his Lihrar^ to the Re- 
public pf Venice — The Government assigns a Palace for his 
residence — Death of Pope Innocent VI. — Election of Urban V, 
— ^Death of Azzo Correggio — Petrarch is visited by Boccaccio, 
who intiroabices to him Leontio Pilato — Death of his friends^ 
Lsdios and Simonidee— Death of Leontio Pilato*— Anepdcte of 
IfOrenzo Celso, Doge of Venice — • Petrarch visits ^olqgna ^- 
Depay of that city — Venetian Expedition to Candia — ^Pe1;rarch*s 
liCtter to Boccaccio on the Jongleurs of Italy — His summary 
proceeding with an Atheist — Proposal of his coimtrynien to 
reisalJ him to Florence— ^Birth of his Grandson-n-His^ -Letter of 
Advioe to Fop^ Urbdn V.: — His entrance into his :Si]c,tyrTbir4 
.Xewj-T-sJ^moval^ tfie^Pope. to Rpipe — Jlis enmity agaipist ^e 
ViscoAti-rrManriage of the Duke of Clarence to the Daughter 
of ^G{^eazzo Visconti— ;-Froissart — Death of Petrarch's Grand- 
son — ^He travels by water to Padua — Interview between the 
Em'^fcV aiid'th^ Pope at *R6m&J-PVtrarch is attacked by Fever 
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— He makes his Will — He sets out for Rome — ^Is seized with 
a fit at Ferrara, and supposed to be dead — Nicholas d'£ste 
and his Brother Ugo— Petrarch is obliged by illness to return 
to Padua — He retires to the village of Arguafor the benefit of 
his health, and fixes himself there — Real Cause of his Dislike 
of Venice — Infidelity prevailing there — His continued Illness 
— Return of the Pope to Avignon — His Death — His Miracles — 
Rogero, Nephew of Clement VI., elected his Successor — ^Letter 
from Petrarch to Francesco Bruin on the State of his Afiairs — 
His Letter to Cardinal Cabassole on his Illness — The Cardinal 
is sent as Governor to Perugia — ^Petrarch conceives an enmity 
for the Cardinal of Boulogne — His Letter to Cardinal Ca- 
bassole. 
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CHAPTEK XXIX. 

In the month of June, 1362, the plague, which 
had began its ravages at Padua, chased Petrarch 
from that place, and he took the resolution of 
establishing himself at Venice, which it had not 
reached. The course of the pestilence, like that of 
the cholera, was not general, but unaccountably 
capricious. Villani says that it acted like hail, 
which will desolate fields to the right and left, 
whilst it spares those in the middle. The war had 
not permitted our poet to travel either to Avignon 
or into Germany. The plague had driven him out 
of Milan and Padua. " I am not flying from 
death," he said, " but seeking repose." 

Having resolved to repair to Venice, Petrarch 
as ueual took his books along with him. From one 
of his letters to Boccaccio, it appears that it was 
his intention to bestow his library on some reli- 
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gious communfty^ but, soon aftlev his arriimliAt 
Yenioey he eonoeived the idea of i ioSSkving thiB • 
treasure to the Venetian Hepublio*}, He wrote* 
to the government that he wshcd.jthe. hJesetd 
Evangelist, St. Mark, to be the heir of thoile bookpy 
on condition that they should all; be placed in 
safety, that they should neither^ be sofii! nor . sepa-^ 
rated, and that they should be sheitered frdm fire 
and water, and carefully preserved for>the tse and 
amusement of the learned and noble in Venice, He 
expressed his hopes, at the same time, . that ' the 
illustrious city would acquire other trusts' of « the 
same kind for tlie goodiof tHe jpnblie^i atnd that the* 
eii;iBeilfi> whoiiavedi(tibeirrc^iuylr]ir;ithe/nclbles>dbovet 
ally ^£lhdoqvieni\ktii[ai^ei8,' ^ wxtetid / Mloiv rhur .eixflinplb 
ill bequeathing b6bks to thii otiureh of St. rildDark^; 
which might' ^ane day icoiltain a great bolleetion 
dmilarto those' of the 'ancients^ . .. I / 

. / VheS » >prociiratoi*8> < ; of i .the <churoh ' rof > 8t« > Mark 
hawugi; orfTefced" to. j-defeay the expenc^ of' lodging 
and preserving his libraryvthe republic decreed 
that our poet's ^er did honour to the Venetian 
state. They assigned to Petrarch for his own 
residence a large palace, called: the Two Towers, 
formerly belonging to the family of Molinai . Thfe 
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inanition was very lofty, and commanded a prospect 
of the harbour. Out poet took great pleasure in 
this* Tiew, ' and deBcribee it with vivid interest. 
^^l^Toti this porty-'-'he says;, ** I see vessels depart- 
ing^ which »filte as large as the house I inhabit, and 
whidh have masts taller than its towers. These 
ships -resemble a mountiain floating on the sea ; they 
goto all pstrts of the worldamidst a thousand dan- 
gers.; they' carry our wines to the English, our 
hdbiey to th^ Scythiaiis, our saf&oni, our oils, and 
oukr linen to the Syrians, Armenians, Persians, and 
Arabians i;» and, wonderful to say, convey our wood 
to^l the {"Greeks and Bgyptiaife. From all these 
coontries-fhey bring back in return articlies of mer- 
eU^ndize, which • they diflfiise over all Europe. They 
gde:^fofti$&r dsthe Td^nais.Thie navigation of 
OU0 :8eas ^oes not extend farther north ; but, when 
they have arrived there, they quit their vessels, and 
ttwA on to trade with India and China ; and, after 
paflsing the Caucasus and the Ganges, they proceed 
da far as the eastern ocean." 

It is natural to suppose that Petrarch took all 
proper pteeautions for the preservation of his books; 
nevorfcheless, they are not now to be seen at Venice. 
Tobiasini tell6 us that they had been placed at the 
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top of the church of St. Mark, that he demanded 
a sight of them, but that he found them almost 
entirely spoiled, and some of them even pe- 
trified. 

Whilst Petrarch was forming his new establish- 
ment at Venice, the news arrived that Pope Inno- 
cent VI. had died on the 12th of September. " He 
was a good, just, and simple man," says the con- 
tinuator of Nangis. A simple man he certainly 
was, for he believed Petrarch to be a sorcerer on 
account of his reading Virgil. Innocent was suc- 
ceeded in the pontificate, to the surprise of all 
the world, by William Grimoard, abbot of St. Vic- 
tor at Marseilles, who took the title of Urban V. 
The cardinals chose him, though he was not of 
their sacred college, from their jealousy lest a pope 
should be elected from the opposite party of their 
own body. Petrarch rejoiced at his election, and 
ascribed it to the direct interference of Heaven. 
De Sade says that the new pope desired Petrarch 
to be the apostolic secretary, but that he was not 
to be tempted by a gilded chain. 

About this time Petrarch received news of the 
death of Azzo Correggio, one of his dearest friends, 
whose widow and children wrote to him on this 
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occasion, the latter telling him that they regarded 
him as a father* Petrarch says that his only con- 
solation for the loss of Azzo was that death had 
nothing farther of which it could rob him* 

This was an exaggerated tone of pathos, for, 
besides Lgelius, he had still his friend Boccaccio, 
a host in himself, and equal in value to any friend 
that he ever possessed. Boccaccio came to Venice 
to see Petrarch in 1 368, and their meeting was 
joyous. Boccaccio brought with him a very sin- 
gular personage, a Greek of Thessalonica, named 
Leontio Pilato, whose portrait is thus traced by 
our poet. " His aspect is frightful, his visage is 
hideous. He has very long and black hair, that is 
ill-combed. He is immersed in constant medita- 
tion ; but, on the other hand, he is profound in the 
Greek language, which he learned from Barlaamo, 
Uie Calabrian. Of Latin he has but a slight tinc- 
ture. In Italy he calls himself a Greek, and in 
Greece an Italian, persuaded that in both countries 
it is honourable to pass for a foreigner."' 

Petrarch and Boccaccio spent delightfully to- 
gether the months of June, July, and August, 
1S63. Boccaccio had not long left him, when, in 
the following year, our poet heard of the death of 
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his friend, LeBlios^uiid hisrteais were' dtitttfrofihi for 
hiiB loss, when he reoeiTedr.ano4bei^i8hoek.';ihlfaeiiig 
bereft of Simonides. It requires a*C6ttai&iageiaii4 
degree of expetiehce to apprcjciate thin land ;€tfi<ca- 
lamity, when we feel the* Qchsolaiion ! •«£ Iming » our 
accustomed friends, and almost wi&<<>uff8dli^ O&t 
of life that we TdsLj escape from it» sdltude. --BbCf 
caccio returned to Florence, eafly'Sn SeptetBdoer; 
1363. His departure*! was >^oii': ralter^nard9f r&3- 
lowed by that of Ijieobtib'Pihrt04]\irhb'*enH)arbed{«t 
Yenice for Oonstantinoplej "'Peikr^rcbtwonMLiuure 
wiUinglj detained tins wauywarfiUbeiiisfoif »tbefsaJce 
of his tuition in O'reeky if he had been a less^nlish 
gusting character : but his < gloonij temper- niBKie 
him at last intolerable to our pbet/ as- ti> >eTer|ri (Miift 
else. He got back • to Greece, quarueUed- wilih 
every body, and could not be quiet any: w[faez&. 
He subsequently repented of having left (Italy; 
and wrote to Petrarch, begging that he wotiki re*- 
ceive him once more into his houses which the other 
refused, having had quite enough of Leontia'S'^v*^ 
sonal dirtiness and dis£igreeable manhers* • ' :Tfae 
vagrant, however, thought that he could* llakei iP©^ 
trarch's hospitality by stoim; ■ He>* embarked (lor 
Italy ; the vessel was . overtaken' by a tempcst^iaild 



nciaiiy>'ft)tauieped;' In > this extreote perils Leontio 
bemiMhiidself'to theimast^ but.a flash of lightning 

Stlraok^^hiOK dead« - '' .!i>'« il - ';.; ■■■■■'::" \ - ■; ■; » 

^''Wtiii^^aigej whetheir he- was Itali«ji or Greek is 
Ulicertdm^ had assisted BoooacciD to write a Latin 
IMoskiioiei' of' SomeV'S Iliad, a^ of part olihe 
Odjfeseyl'ii >BMeaccio> ?tra«|ismitted a copy .of this 
tnubslatipn; whidh ourpoetidaused .to ,be copied. 
BJdne^aax)se id/ mistaken idea that Petitoch him- 
selE thoislated ' Homer, ^ which he had not Greek 
enoiigh to da ; but his joy was inexpressible at re- 
cdiyiDg Bodcaccio's present, - The same letter which 
be'fieHt.on receiring his Latin Homer- contains aa 
ifcteoesting I declaration £rom 'the poet • respecting 
fais intercourse with the Visconti. It was reported 
that be^was* become a slave 'at their court. " On 
thttftipoint beat your ease," says Petrarch to his 
friemQ, BeccaociOi " Ii have always, be^n the motet 
fireei >of meuj eitren at 'tlines when I appeared sub- 
due to the hardesib' yokel. • > I^ shdl not . begin to be 
a'd^ean/tHLjt (>ldiisige>; and] my mind shall always 
btrfree^i though iny body may be subjected, like 
ydhr*«i .to i ifli master or many masters. It seems 
t& nke better to- live under the law of one tyrant, 
thauitOMhave a tyrannical people instead of one 
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ruler." It is evident from this sentence that Pe- 
trarch's republican principles were now in the 
wane, 

Laelius died of the plague, after four-and-thirty 
years of singular friendship with Petrarch. His 
descendant, Lelio dei Leli, says that he intended 
to publish some of his verses, Latin and Italian, 
which had been found in Sicily, and that the latter 
woidd not have done discredit to Petrarch himself. 
In 1358, he compiled memoirs of the house of 
Colonna. 

For a year past, Venice had been agitated by a 
war with the people of Crete. The doge who at 
that time governed the republic was Lorenzo Celso, 
a man of superior merit, whose father was still 
alive. The old gentleman, hearing of Lorenzo's 
election, thought that, in spite of his son's elevation 
to that dignity, he ought not to uncover before 
the boy, and resolved not to go bare-headed into 
his presence. The shrewd young doge, however, 
put a gold cross upon the front of his bonnet, and 
his father was thus obliged to take off his hat. In 
doing so he exclaimed, " I don't take off my hat 
to my son, but to the holy cross." The same cross 
continued to be worn by subsequent doges. 
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In 1S64, peace was concluded between Bamabo 
Visconti and Urban V. Baraabo having refused 
to treat with the Cardinal Alboraoz, whom he per- 
sonally hated, his holiness sent the Cardinal An- 
droine de la Eoche to Italy as his legate. Pe- 
trarch repaired to Bologna to pay his respects to 
the new representative of the pope. He was touched 
by the sad condition in which he found that city, 
which had been so flourishing when he studied at 
its university. " I seem," he says, " to be in a 
dream when I see the once fair city desolated by 
war, by slavery, and by famine. Instead of the 
joy that once reigned here, sadness is every where 
spread, and you hear only sighs and wailings in 
place of songs. Where you formerly saw troops 
of girls dancing, there are now only bands of rob- 
bers and assassins." 

Lucchino del Verme, one of the most famous con- 
dottieri of his time, had commanded troops in the 
service of the Visconti, at whose court he made 
the acquaintance of Petrarch. Our poet invited 
him to serve the Venetians in the expedition to 
Candia which took place in 1363, which, in a short 
time, was crowned with success. Lucchino went 
to Venice whilst Petrarch was absent, reviewed 
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the troops, and embarked on board the fleet, 
which consisted of thirty galleys and eight large 
vessels. 

Petrarch did not retnm to Venice till the expe- 
dition had sailed. He passed the summer in the 
country, having at his house one of his friends, 
Barthelemi di Pappazuori, bishop of Christi, whom 
he had known at Avignon, and who had come pur- 
posely to see him. One day, when they were both 
at a window which overiooked the sea, they 
beheld one of the long vessels which the Italians 
call a galeazza entering the harbour. The green 
branches with which it was decked, the air of joy 
that appeared among the mariners, the young men 
crowned with laurel who, from the prow, saluted 
the standard of their country — every thing beto- 
kened that the galeazza brought good news. When 
the vessel came a little nearer, they could perceive 
the captured colours of their enemies suspended 
from the poop, and no doubt could be entertained 
that a great victory had been won. The moment 
that the sentinel on the tower had made the signal 
of a vessel entering the harbour, the people flocked 
thither in crowds, and their joy was even beyond 
expectation when they learned that the rebellion 
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had been totally crushed, and the islai^d reduced 
jtp pbedienoe. , The most mognificQiit festiyals were 
given at Venice on this occasion. Well might 
Petcaroh congratulate Lucohino in these words* — ^ 
**^ Salye igitur MeitelleXlr^tidd, sen tu noster Soipio 
Veronensis, servator civium^ victor hostium, pu- 

nitor sontium, militiae restaurator/'t 

Shortly after these Venetian ffetes^ we -find 
OUT: poet writing a long letter .tQ.iBoecacoiQriin 
which he gives a curious and interesting, /descrip- 
ti<m of; the Jongleurs oi Italy. He speaks of. them 
in a very different manner from ihose vpiotures that 
have come down to us of the Provenjgal IVouba- 
idoursw • . The latter were at once< poets : and . mu^i- 
ieianb^-wboi£re<|tented! thd '>ci>ui:tB: aid /castlesrof 
gvealt lords, and' sang their* pcaiflte. *<* Theiffifltraidolsr, 
tQ4>,/trere sometimes^ ^gatiricala > 'Th^y dmuaed itheio^ 
s^ves with different subjects,' and. wediledi /their 
[yefrses to the sound of the harp and other instrur 
ments. They were called Troubadours from the 
word trobar, " to invent;" They were original 

* SemLiv., Ep. 1. - ■ »' :' 

t After his victorious Candiaa expedition, LacchiQO went 
to Greece to make war with the Ottomans. He died on the 
shores of the Black Sea, in the year 1367, as appears from 
one of the letters of our poet, in which he laments his death. 

VOL. II« S 
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poets, of the true minstrel breed, similar to those 
whom Bishop Percy ascribes to England in the 
olden time, but about the reality of whom, as a 
professional body, Bitson has shewn some cause to 
doubt. Of the Italian Jongleurs, Petrarch gives 
us an humbler notion. *^ They are a claas," he 
says, " who have little wit, but a great deal of 
memory, and still more . impudence. Having no- 
thing of their own to recite, they snatch at what 
they can get from others, and go about to. the 
courts of princes to declaim verses, in the vulgar 
tongue, which they have got by heart. At those 
courts they insinuate themselves into the favour of 
the great, and get subsistence and presents. They 
seek their means of livelihood, that is, the verses 
they recite, among the best authors, from whota they 
obtain, by dint of solicitation, and even by bribes 
of money, compositions for their rehearsal. I have 
often repelled their importunities, but sometimes, 
touched by their entreaties, I have spent hours in 
composing productions for them. I have seen them 
leave me in rags and poverty, and return, some 
time afterwards, clothed in silks, and with purses 
well furnished, to thank me for having relieved 
them." 
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In the Gourse of the same amusing correspon* 
dence with Boccacoio, which our poet maintained 
at this period, he gires an account of an atheist 
and blasphemer at Venice, with whom he had a 
long conversation. It ended in our poet seizing 
the infidel by the mantle, and ejecting him from 
his house with unceremonious celerity. This con- 
clusion of their dialogue gives us a higher notion of 
Petrarch's piety than of his powers of argument. 
It is true that a dogged unbeliever is a provoking 
antagonist ; and this must have been a peculiarly 
provoking one, for, at this period, there were inqui- 
sitors and terrible punishments for heretics, who 
were occasionally burnt alive, after having had 
their tongues bored or cut out. Yet Petrarch 
complains that these examples could not frighten 
them out of Venice. Had our poet been in all, as 
he was in some respects, superior to the prejudices 
of his age, he would have spoken more indignantly 
of these horrors. His sense of justice would have 
been outraged at the palpable injustice of Chris- 
tianity, divine as it is, starting in competition with 
infidelity on such unfair terms, that a man for 
preaching on one side of the argument might be 
rewarded with a mitre, and, for speaking on the 

s 2 
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other, might have his tongue bored with a red-hot 
iron. This was scarcely equitable disputation. 

Petrarch went to spend the autumn of 1365 at 
Pavia. Galeazzo Visconti made that city his prin- 
cipal abode. It is believed that Gtdeazzo's wife 
and friends persuaded him to quit Milan that he 
might be separated from his brother Bamabo, 
whose follies were threatening ruin to the family. 
To pass the winter till Easter, our poet returned 
first to Venice, and then to Padua, according to 
his custom, to do the duties of his canonry. It 
was then that his native Florence, wishing to recaU 
a man who did her so much honour, tli^oyght of 
asking for him from the pope the canoniy of .^ther 
Florence or Fiesole. Petrarch fiilly appreciated 
the shabby kindness of his countrymen. A re- 
public that could afford to be lavish in all other 
expenses, limited their bounty towards him to the 
begging of a canonicate for him from his holiness, 
though Florence had confiscated his father's pro- 
perty. But the pope had other views for him, 
and had actually appointed him to the canonry of 
Carpentras, when a false rumour of his death un- 
happily induced the pontiff to dispose not only of 
that living, but of Parma and others which he had 
resigned to indigent friends. 
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' In the June of the following year, 1366, Pe- 
trarch sent to Philip of Cassabole his " Treatise on 
a Solitary Life," together with a letter, which is 
commonly printed at the head of that work as a 
sort of dedicatory epistle. 

During the February of 1366 there was great 
joy in the house of Petrarch, for his daughter, 
Francesca, the wife of Francesco di Brossano, gave 
birth to a boy, whom Donato degli Albanzani,* a 
peculiarly favoured friend of the poet's, held over 
the baptismal font, whilst he was christened by 
the name of Francesco. 

Meanwhile, our poet was delighted to hear of 
reformations in the church, which signalized the 
commencement of Urban V/s pontificate. After 
some hesitation, Petrarch ventured to write a 
strong advice to the pope to remove the holy seiat 



^ Donato degli Albanzani was a professor of grammar in 
Venice, "where Petrarch probably knew him in the year 1361. 
Qoccaccio says that he was a poor man» but much respected. 
After the death of Petrarch, he went to Ferrara, to be the pre- 
ceptor of the Marquis Niccolo d'Este, and, in his old age, 
obtained the post of his chancellor. Retranslated from Latin 
into Italian Petrarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. . He likewise 
rendered into the vulgar tongue Boccaccio's Lives of Illus- 
trious Women. It is believed that he died towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. 
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from Avignon to Borne. His letter is long, zealous, 
superstitious, and, as usual, a little pedantic* Mu- 
ratori observes, Tvith justice, that the pope did not 
need this epistle to spur his intentions as to re- 
placing the holy seat at Borne. But it so hap- 
pened that he did make the removal no very long 
time after Petrarch had written to him. The pon- 
tiff's departure vras fixed for the Easter of the 
following year. 

The news of his holiness's intention gave some 
uneasiness in France. The French king was fond 
of the pope's vicinity to his ovm kingdom, and, 
alarmed at the project, sent Nicholas d'Oreme to 
dissuade him from it. Nicholas, in full consis- 
tory, made a wretched illogical speech on the sub- 
ject. Compared with it, Petrarch's letter on the 
opposite side of the question was of inestimable 
worth. To Nicholas di Oreme the pope replied 
in a weighty and overwhelming answer. 

Some days after writing the above alluded-to 
epistle to his holiness, Petrarch went to pass the 
summer at Pavia. There he found Galeazzo Vis- 
conti still occupied in giving f&tes, in honour of the 
baptism of Valentine of Milan, a child of whom 
his daughter-in-law, Isabella of France, had been 
lately delivered. 
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On the 20th of July of the same year, our poet 
rose, as was his custom, to his matin devotions, and 
reflected that he was precisely then entering on his 
sixty-third year. He wrote to Boccaccio on the 
subject. He repeats the belief at that time gene- 
rally entertained, that the sixty-third year of a 
man's life is its most dangerous crisis. It was a 
belief connected with astrology, and a superstitious 
idea of the influence of numbers ; of course, if it 
retains any attention at present, it must subsist on 
practical observation : and I have heard sensible 
physicians who had no faith in the influence of the 
stars confess that they thought that time of life, 
commonly called the grand climacteric, a critical 
period for the human constitution. 

The Pope Urban's determination to remove his 
court to Rome was not to be baffled by the obsti- 
nacy of his cardinals. He accomplished it, though 
it is true that he took with him only a part of 
them. Five of them persisted in remaining at Avig- 
non, and some took their route to Rome by land. 
Even those who remained with his holiness shewed 
him a degree of insolence that was well deserving 
of punishment. The moment the anchor was 
heaved at Marseilles, May 19th, 1867, they set up 
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frightful cries, and loaded Urban with reproaches. 
" Impious father !" they exclaimed, " whither art 
thou leading thy children ?" The pope, however, 
despised their reproaches, and proceeded in his 
course ; though he stopped some days at .Genoa, 
and still longer at Yiterbo, so that he did not arrive 
at Borne till the month of October. He was 
joyously received by the Bomans ; and, in addition 
to other compliments, had a long letter from Pe-^ 
trarch, who was then at Venice. Some days afte^ 
the date of this letter, our poet received one from 
Galeazzo Visconti, who pressed him strongly^ to 
come to Pavia, in order to render him an important 
service. The pope, it seems, wishedj at wjiatever 
price, to exterminate the Visconti. He thundered 
this year against Bamabo with a terrible bull, in 
which he published a crusade against him^ Bar- 
nabo, to whom, with all his faults, the praise of 
courage cannot be denied, brought down his troops 
from the Po, in order to ravage Mantua, and to 
make himself master of that city. Galeazzo, his 
brother, less warlike, thought of employing nego« 
tiation for appeasing the storm ; and he invited 
Petrarch to Pavia, whither our poet arrived in 
1368. He attempted to procure a peace for 
the Visconti, but was not successful. 
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It was not, however, solely to treat for a peace 
with his enemies that Galeazzo drew our poet to 
his court. He was glad that he should be present 
at the marriage of his daughter Violante, which 
was about to be celebrated at Milan. Galeazzo, 
ambitious in all his ideas, after having united his 
son to the daughter of the king of France, invited 
Lionel,^ Duke of Clarence, son of Edward III. 
of England, to come and espouse his daughter 
Violante. The young English prince, followed by 
many nobles of our land, traversed France, and 
arrived at Milan on the 14th of May/ His nup- 
tials 'took place about a month later. ^ At the 
marriage-dinner Petrarch was seated at the table 
where there were only princes, or nobles of the 
first rank. It is a curious circumstance that 
Proissart, so well known as an historian of Eng- 
land-, came at this time to Milan, in the suite of 
the Duke of Clarence, and yet formed no ac- 
quaintance with our poet. Froissart was then 
only about thirty years old. It might have been 
hoped that the two geniuses would have become 
intimate friends ; but there is no trace of their 
having even spoken to each other. Petrarch's 
neglect of Froissart may not have been so wonder- 
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fill ; but it is strange that the latter shonld not 
have been ambitious to pay his court to the greatest 
poet then alive. It is imaginable, however, that 
Petrarch, with all his natural gentleness, was proud 
in his demeanour to strangers ; and if so, Froissart 
was excusable for an equally proud reserve. 

In the midst of the fi&tes that were given for the 
nuptials of the English prince, Petrarch received 
news of the death of his grandchild. This little 
boy had died at Pavia, on the very day of the 
marriage of Lionel and Yiolante, when only two 
years and four months old. Petrarch caused a mar- 
ble mausoleum to be erected over him, and twelve 
Latin lines of his own composition to be engraved 
upon it. He was deeply touched by the loss of 
his little grandson. " This child," he says, " had 
a singular resemblance to me, insomuch that any 
one who had not seen its mother would have taken 
me for its father." 

A most interesting letter from Boccaccio to our 
poet, which I have inserted in a former chapter of 
this work, found Petrarch at Pavia, whither he 
had retired from Milan, wearied with the marriage 
f&tes. The summer season was now approaching, 
when he was accustomed to be ill ; and he had, 
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besides, got by the accident of a fall a bad con- 
tusion on his leg. He was anxious to return to 
Padua, and wished to embark on the Po. But 
war was abroad ; the river banks were crowded 
with troops of the belligerent parties ; and no boat- 
men could be found for some time who would go 
with him for love or money. At last, he found 
the master of a vessel bold enough to take him 
aboard. Any other vessel would have been at- 
tacked and pillaged ; but Petrarch had no fear ; 
and, indeed, he was stopped in his river passage 
only to be loaded with presents. He arrived in 
safety at Padua, on the 9th of June, 1368. 

The pope vrished much to see our poet at Rome ; 
but Petrarch excused himself on account of his 
health and the summer season, which was always 
trying to him. But he promised to repair to his 
holiness as soon as his health should permit, not 
to ask benefices of the holy father, but only his 
blessing. During the same year, we find Petrarch 
complaining often and painfully of his bodily in- 
firmities. In a letter to Coluccio Salutati, he says : 
" Age, which makes others garrulous, only makes 
me silent. When young, I used to write many and 
long letters. At present, I write only to my par- 
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ticular friends, and even to them very short letters." 
Petrarch was now sixty-four years old. He 
had never seen Pope Urban V., as he tells us 
himself ; but he was very desirous of seeing him, 
and of seeing Bome adorned by the two great 
luminaries of the world. This metaphor, which 
Petrarch uses, requires explanation.* By the two 
luminaries, he means the pope and the emperor. 
Pope Urban, fearing the heats of Italy, to which 
he was not accustomed, had gone to pass the dog- 
days at Monte-Fiascone. When he returned to 
Home, in October, on his arrival at the Colline 
gate, near the church of St. Angelo, he found the 
emperor, who was waiting for him. The emperor, 
the moment he saw his holiness, dismounted from 
his horse, took the reins of that of the pope, and 
conducted him on foot to the church of St. Peter. 
As to this submission of civil to ecclesiastical dig- 
nity, different opinions were entertained, even at 
Home ; and the wiser class of men disapproved of 
it, though Boccaccio, always frank and natunil, 
even when his feelings were misguided, speaks with 
rapture of the circumstance. It should not be for- 
gotten, at the same time, that Boccaccio's mind 
had before this time shewn symptoms of super- 
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fluous piety and declining strength. Petrarch's 
opinion on the subject is not recorded ; but, during 
this year, there is no .proof that he had any con- 
nexion with the emperor ; and my own opinion is 
that he did not approve of his conduct. It is cer- 
tain that Petrarch condemned the pope's entering 
Bome at the head of 2000 soldiery. " The Eoman 
pontiff," he remarks, " should trust to his dignity 
and to his sanctity, when, coming into our capital, 
and not to an army with their swords and cuirasses. 
The cross of Jesus is the only standard which he 
ought to rear. Trumpets and drums were out of 
place. It would have been enough to have sung 
hallelujahs." 

Petrarch, in his letter to Boccaccio, in the 
month of September, says that he had got the fever ; 
and he was still so feeble that he was obliged to 
employ the hand of a stranger in writing to him. 
He indites as follows : "I have had the fever for 
forty days. It weakened me so much that I could 
not go to my church, though it is near my house, 
without being carried. I feel as if my health 
would never be restored. My constitution seems 
to be entirely worn out»" In another letter to 
the Cardinp-l Cabassole,.who informed him of the 
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pope's wish to see him, he says : ^^ His holiness 
does me more honour than I deserve. It is to you 
that I owe this obligation. Setnm a thousand 
thanks to the holy father in your own name and in 
mine." The pope was so anxious to see Petrarch 
that he wrote to him with his own hand, reproach- 
ing him for refusing his invitation. Our poet, after 
returning a second apology, passed the winter in 
making ^preparations for this journey ; but before 
setting out he thought proper to make his will. It 
was written with his own hand at Padua. 

In his testament he forbids weeping for his death, 
justly remarking that tears do no good to the dead, 
and may do harm to the living. He asks only 
prayers and alms to the poor who will pr«^y for 
him. " As for my burial," he says, " let it be 
made as my friends think fit. What signifies it to 
me where my body is laid ?" He then makes some 
bequests in favour of the religious orders ; aad he 
founds an anniversary in his own church of Padua, 
which is still celebrated every year on the 9th of 
July. 

Then come his legacies to his friends. He be- 
queaths to the Lord of Padua his picture of the 
Virgin, painted by Giotto ; " the beauty of which," 
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he says, " is little known to the ignorant, though 
the masters of art will never look upon it without 
admiration," 

To Donato di Prato Vecchio, master of grammar, 
at Venice, he leaves all the money that he had lent 
him. He bequeaths the horses he may have at 
his death to Bonzanello di Yigoncia and Lombardo 
da Serigo, two friends of his, citizens of Padua, 
wishing them to draw lots for the choice of the 
horses. He avows being indebted to Lombardo da 
Serigo 13^4 golden ducats, advanced for the ex- 
penses of his house. He also bequeaths to the 
same person a goblet of silver gilt (undoubtedly the 
same which the Emperor Charles had sent him in 
1362). He leaves to John Abucheta, warden of 
his church, his great breviary, which he bought at 
Venice for 100 francs, on condition that, after his 
death, this breviary shall remain in the sacristy for 
the use of the future priests of the church. To 
John Boccaccio he bequeaths 50 gold florins of 
Florence, to buy him a winter-h^^bit for his 
studies at night. " I am ashamed," he adds, " to 
leave so small a sum to so great a man ;" but he en- 
treats his friends in general to impute the small- 
ness of their legacies to that of his fortune. To 
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Tomaso Bambasi, of Ferrara, he makes a present 
of his good lute, that he may make use of it in sing- 
ing the praises of God. To Giovanni Dandi, phy- 
sician of Padua, he leaves 50 ducats of gold, to 
buy a gold ring, which he may wear in remem- 
brance of him. 

He appoints Francesco da Brossano, citizen of Mi- 
lan, his heir, and desires him, not only as his heir, but 
as his dear son, to divide into two parts the money 
he should find — the one for himself, the other for 
the person to whom it was assigned. " It would 
seem by this," says De Sade, " that Petrarch would 
not mention his daughter by name in a public will, 
because she was not bom in marriage." Yet his shy- 
ness to name her makes it singular that he. should 
style Brossano his son. In case Brossano should die 
before him, he appoints Lombardo da Serigo his 
eventual heir. De Sade considers the appointment 
as a deed of trust. With respect to his little pro- 
perty at Vaucluse, he leaves it to the hospital in 
that diocese. His last bequest is to his brother 
Gherardo, a Carthusian of Montrieux. He desires 
his heir to write to him immediately after his de- 
cease, and to give him the option of a hundred 
florins of gold, payable at once, or by five or ten 
florins every year. 
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A few days after he had made this will, he 
Bet out for Rome. The pleasure with which he 
undertook the journey made him suppose that he 
could support it. But when he reached Fer- 
rara he fell down in a fit, in which he continued 
thirty hours, without sense or motion ; and it was 
supposed that he was dead. The most violent 
remedies were used to restore him to consciousness, 
but he says that he felt them no more than a statue. 

Nicholas d 'Este II., the son of Obizzo, was at 
that time Lord of Ferrara, a friend and admirer of 
Petrarch's. The physicians thought him dead, and 
the whole city was in grief. The news spread to 
Padua, Venice, Milan, and Payia. Crowds came 
from all parts to his burial. Ugo d' Este, the 
brother of Nicholas, a young man of much merit, 
who had an enthusiastic regard for Petrarch, paid 
him imremitting attention during his illness. He 
came three or four times a day to see him, and 
sent messengers incessantly to inquire how he was. 
Our poet acknowledged that he owed his life to the 
kindness of those two noblemen. 

Ugo d'Este was passionately fond of tourna- 
ments. With all the precautions that were taken 
in these warlike exercises, and, though edged and 
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pointed weapoas were forbidden, they were always 
dangerous, and sometimes deadly. Ugo was the 
nobleman who chiefly distinguished himself in such 
games ; and, as his life had been often endangered 
by them, his relations desired our Teneiable poet 
to attempt moderating the young man's fondness 
for them. Petrarch wrote to him on the subject ; 
but as, in spite of the Ayrshire ffetes, the youth of 
our dav seem to be little addicted to those martial 
sports, it is unnecessary to quote from his moral 
epistle. The amiable Ugo died soon after re- 
ceiving it, in the August of 1870. 

When Petrarch was thus recovering, he was im- 
patient to pursue his route, though the physicians 
assured him that he could not get to Bome alive. 
He would have attempted the journey in spite of 
their warnings, if his strength had seconded his de- 
sires, but he was unable to sit his horse. They 
brought him back to Padua, laid on a soft seat on 
a boat. His unhoped-for return caused as much 
surprise as joy in that city, where he was received 
by its lords and citizens with as much joy as if he 
had come back from the other world. To re-esta- 
blish his health, he went to a village called Arqua, 
situated on the slope of a hill famous for the salu- 
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brity of its air, the goodness of its wines, and the 
beauty of its vineyards. An everlasting spring 
reigns there, and the place commands a view of 
pleasingly scattered villas. Petrarch built him- 
self a house on the high ground of the village, and 
he added to the vines of the country a great number 
of other fruit-trees. 

He had scarcely fixed himself at Arqua, when 
he put his last hand to a work which he had begun 
in the year 1367. To explain the subject of this 
work, and the circumstances which gave rise to it, 
I think it necessary to state what was the real cause 
of our poet's disgust at Venice. He appeared there, 
no doubt, to lead an agreeable life among many 
friends, whose society was delightful to him. But 
there reigned in this city what Petrarch thought 
licentiousness in conversation. The most ignorant 
persons were in the habit of undervaluing the finest 
geniuses. It fills one with regret to find Petrarch 
impatient of a liberty of speech, which, whatever 
its abuses may be, cannot be suppressed, without 
crushing the liberty of human thought. At Venice, 
moreover, the philosophy of Aristotle was much in 
vogue, if doctrines could be called Aristotelian, 
which had been disfigured by commentators, and 
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still worse garbled by Averroes. The disciples of 
Averroes at Venice insisted on the world having 
been co-etemal with God, and made a joke of 
Moses and his Book of Genesis. " Would the 
eternal architect," they said, "remain from all 
eternity doing nothing?" Certainly not! The 
world's youthful appearance is owing to its revo- 
lutions, and the changes it has undergone by de- 
luges and conflagrations. " Those free-thinkers," 
Petrarch tells us, " had a great contempt for 
Christ and his Apostles, as well as for all those 
who did not bow the knee to the Stagyrite." They 
called the doctrines of Christianity fables, and hell 
and heaven the tales of asses. Finally, they be- 
lieved that Providence takes no care of any thing 
under the region of the moon. Four young Vene- 
tians of this sect had attached themselves to Pe- 
trarch, who endured their society, but opposed 
their opinions. His opposition oflfended them, and 
they resolved to humble him in the public estima- 
tion. They constituted themselves a tribunal to 
try his merits : they appointed an advocate to 
plead for him, and they concluded by determining 
that he was a good man, but illiterate ! 

This affair made a great stir at Venice. Pe- 
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trarch seems at first to have smiled with sensible 
contempt at so impertinent a farce ; but will it be 
believed that his friends, and among them Donato 
and Boccaccio, advised and persuaded him to treat 
it seriously, and to write a book about it ? Pe- 
trarch accordingly put his pen to the subject. He 
wrote a treatise, which he entitled " De sui ipsius 
et aliorum ignorantia — " On his own ignorance, 
and on that of others. 

Petrarch had himself formed the design of con- 
futing the doctrines of Averroes ; but he engaged 
Ludovico Marsili, an Augustine monk of Florence, 
to perform the task. This monk in Petrarch's 
opinion possessed great natural powers, and our 
poet exhorts him to write against that rabid ani- 
mal (Averroes) who barks with so much fury 
against Christ and his Apostles. Unfortunately, 
the rabid animals who write against the truths we 
are most willing to believe are difficult to be killed. 

The good air of the Euganean mountains failed 
to re-establish the health of Petrarch. He con- 
tinued ill during the summer of 1370. John di 
Dondi, his physician, or rather his friend, for he 
would have no physician, would not quit Padua 
without going to see him. He wrote to him after- 
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wards that he had discovered the true cause of his 
disease, and that it arose from his eating fmits, 
drinking water, and frequent fastings. His medical 
adviser, also, besought him to abstain from all 
salted meats, and raw fruits, or herbs. Petrarch 
easily renounced salted provisions, " but, as to 
fruits," he says, " Nature must have been a very 
unnatural mother to give us such agreeable food, 
with such delightful hues and fragrance, only to 
seduce her children with poison covered over with 
honey." 

Whilst Petrarch was thus ill, he received news 
very unlikely to forward his recovery. The pope 
took a sudden resolution to return to Avignon. 
That city, in concert with the Queen of JS^aples 
and the Kings of France and Arragon, sent him 
vessels to convey him to Avignon. Urban gave as 
a reason for his conduct the necessity of making 
peace between the crowns of France and England, 
but no one doubted that the love of his own 
country, the difficulty of inuring himself to the 
climate of Rome, the enmity and rebellious cha- 
racter of the Italians, and the importunities of his 
cardinals, were the true cause of his return. He 
was received with great demonstrations of joy ; but 
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St. Bridget had told him that if he went to Avignon 
he should die soon afterwards. 

It showed no very marvellous powers of divina- 
tion in the fair saint to have anticipated the death 
of an old man, whose continuance in life for half a 
year no insurance-oflSce would have warranted at 
any premium ; but, it so happened that her pro- 
phecy was fulfilled, for the pope not long after his 
airrival in Provence was seized with a mortal illness. 
He died in public, on the 19th of December, 1370, 
having ordered all the doors of his house to be 
opened, and visiters to be admitted without dis- 
tinction, in order that the world might be the more 
impressed by witnessing his death. He died ex- 
tended on a sorry bed, like a poor man, in the 
habit of St. Benedict, which he always wore, show- 
ing every mark of piety, penance, and resignation. 
In the course of his pontificate, he received two 
singular honours. The emperor of the west per- 
formed the office of his equerry, and the emperor 
of the east abjured schism, acknowledging him as 
primate of the whole Christian church. 

The news of TJrban's death, soon reaching Padua, 
prevented Petrarch from writing to the pope, as 
he intended, one of those free-and-easv letters of 
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advice and remonstrance which he was in the habit 
of sending to the highest persons. He writes about 
him in mild and laudatory terms, laying the blame 
of his return from Eome on his evil advisers, and 
extolling his sanctity, as well as alluding with ap- 
parent belief to the miracles he had wrought. So 
general was the belief in those miracles, that the 
Kings of France and Denmark, the Queen of If a- 
pies, the Bishops of Languedoc and Provence, soli- 
cited his canonisation from the succeeding pontiff. 
But Clement VII. thought that the times, abound- 
ing so much in schism, were unpropitious to the 
creation of new saints. The Reformation was, in 
fact, already dawning, and among those who uncon- 
sciously contributed to it was Petrarch. How 
strange to see a scholar, who otherwise advanced 
the cause of civilization, believing like a simpleton 
in Pope Urban's miracles ! Nor is it less strange 
to find De Sade in 1767 dogmatizing on the same 
absurdities. He mentions a formal trial of those 
miracles recorded in a MS. of the Vatican. Eighty- 
two of the prodigies were found to be authentic, 
among which were the cases of two dead girls re- 
stored to life at Avignon. 

The cardinals chose as Urban's successor a man 
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who did honour to their election, namely, Pietro 
Kogero, nephew of Clement VI., who took the 
name of Gregory XI. Petrarch knew him, he 
had seen him at Padua in 1367, when the cardinal 
was on his way to Rome, and rejoiced at his ac- 
cession. The new pontiff caused a letter to be 
written to our poet, expressing his wish to see him, 
and to be of service to him. This letter is not ex- 
tant, at least De Sade could not find it, nor has 
Petrarch's answer been preserved. But we possess 
another letter, which Petrarch wrote to Francesco 
Bruni about the same time, entering minutely into 
the state of his own affairs, and discovering, I 
think, that he was not so perfectly indifferent to 
the good things of this world, as the general tenor 
of his letters would lead us to imagine. This, 
however, is far from proving that Petrarch was a 
hypocrite in his former declarations of disinterest- 
edness ; for there are changes that come upon our 
mental as well as physical constitutions, at a cer- 
tain age ; and, strange as the fact may be, more of 
us feel than confess the truth, that, when the 
shortened span of life ought to make us more in- 
diflferent to money than in younger years, we duck 
down our grey heads into the money-box with in- 
creased devotion. 
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expiate my sins, so much the better. I pray to 
God every day that I may go through my pur- 
^tory in this world." 

It is evident from this letter that Petrarch was 
not quite so disinterested and detached from the 
good things of this world as he would sometimes 
wish to appear. De Sade is astonished that this 
little trait of worldly-mindedness should appear at 
this late period of his life, when he was feeling the 
approaches of dissolution, as appears both from 
this letter, and from that which he wrote to the 
Cardinal Cabassole, excusing himself from not 

having instantly obeyed the invitation of the pope. 
" I had projected," he says, " that the cardinal was 
to have set out from hence in spring ; but there 
has been no spring-time this year. A burning 
summer has taken the place of a rigorous winter. 
In spite of this I reckoned on departing, and had 
even packed up my trunks, when, on the 7th of 
May, I was attacked by a violent fever which de- 
ranged all my projects. I was so dreadfully ill 
that my physicians thought me dead. They said 
that I should not get through, but the next morn- 
ing they found me recovered. This has happened 
to me more than ten times during the last ten 
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Cardinal Sabina. You are the only friends who 
remain to me in that country. These thirty years 
the Cardinal has given me marks of his affection 
and good-will. I am about to write to him a few 
words on the subject ; and I shall refer him to this 
letter, to save my repeating to him those miserable 
little details with which I should not detain you, 
unless it seemed to be necessary. 

" If it be absolutely wished that I should ex- 
plain myself on the kind of benefice which I should 
wish, I shall quote what Cotta says in Cicero : * In 
the most part of the things of this world, it is 
easier to say what is not, than what is.' I wish 
not for a benefice that has a charge of souls, what- 
ever its revenue may be. The charge of my own 
soul is sufficient for me. For the rest, let his holi- 
ness do whatever he thinks proper. I shall for 
ever be his servant — useless, but faithful and sub- 
missive. His generosity may inspire my gratitude, 
but cannot augment my zeal and attachment. If 
he gives me any benefice, the deposit will be but 
short ; for I feel that I am going, and that I am 
vanishing away like a shade. I am not conscious, 
at the same time, of having lived in such a manner 
as to deserve being extinguished thus. If it be to 
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expiate my sins, so much the better. I pray to 
God every day that I may go through my pur- 
gatory in this world." 

It is evident from this letter that Petrarch was 
not quite so disinterested and detached from the 
good things of this world as he would sometimes 
wish to appear. De Sade is astonished that this 
little trait of worldly-mindedness should appear at 
this late period of his life, when he was feeling the 
approaches of dissolution, as appears both from 
this letter, and from that which he wrote to the 
Cardinal Cabassole, excusing himself from not 

having instantly obeyed the invitation of the pope. 
" I had projected," he says, " that the cardinal was 
to have set out from hence in spring ; but there 
has been no spring-time this year. A burning 
summer has taken the place of a rigorous winter. 
In spite of this I reckoned on departing, and had 
even packed up my trunks, when, on the 7th of 
May, I was attacked by a violent fever which de- 
ranged all my projects. I was so dreadfully ill 
that my physicians thought me dead. They said 
that I should not get through, but the next morn- 
ing they found me recovered. This has happened 
to me more than ten times during the last ten 
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years." On this last occasion the doctors had 
modified their sentence of death, by admitting the 
possibility of his surviving the night, if he could be 
kept incessantly awake. Petrarch, ill as he was, 
instructed his attendants to disregard their direc- 
tions about preventing him from sleep. When the 
medical sages came next morning, and learned that 
he had slept, and found him not only alive, but out of 
bed and writing, they could only give vent to their 
astonishment by declaring that Petrarch was not 
like other men. 

A short time afterwards, Petrarch heard, vnth 
no small satisfaction, of the Cardinal Cabassole, 
at Perugia, That city, which had revolted against 
Pope Urban, had been again obliged to submit to 
the dominion of the holy chair. It was an im-^ 
portant city ; but its citizens were rebellious spirits, 
and it behoved the pope to send them a governor 
to hold them in submission with a firm and skilful 
hand. The other cardinals, who were jealous of 
Urban's predilection for Cabassole, were glad, for 
the present, to get rid of him, and loudly ap- 
plauded his holiness's choice of a ruler for the Pe- 
rugians. When the Cardinal came to take leave, 
the evening before his departure, he said to the 
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pope, " Holy father, permit me to recommend 
Petrarch to you, on account of my love for him. 
He is, indeed, a man unique upon earth ; a true 
phcenix." He went out repeating this with all the 
warmth of friendship. Scarcely was he gone, 
when the Cardinal of Boulogne, making pleasantries 
on the word phcenix, turned alike into ridicule both 
the praises of Cabassole and him who was their 
object. Francesco Bruni, in writing to Petrarch 
about the kindness of the one cardinal, thought it 
unnecessary to report the pleasantries of the other. 
But Petrarch, who had heard of them from another 
quarter, relates them himself to Bruni, and says : 
** I am not astonished. This man loved me for- 
merly, and I was equally attached to him. At 
present he hates me, and I return his hatred. 
Would you know the reason of this double change ? 
It is because he is the enemy of truth, and I am 
the enemy of falsehood ; he dreads the liberty 
which inspires me, and I detest the pride with 
which he is swollen. If our fortunes were equal, 
and if we were together in a free place, I should 
not call myself a phcenix ; for that title ill becomes 
me; but he would be an owl. Such people as 
he imagine, on account of riches ill-acquired, and 
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worse employed, that they are at liberty to say 
what they please." 

On his arrival at Perugia, the cardinal wrote 
affectionately to Petrarch, inquiring respecting his 
health, and congratulating him on having heard 
that he had home his late illness with heroic cou- 
rage. Petrarch's answer teems with reciprocal 
friendship ; he tells the good old man that he is 
almost the only friend who is now left him, and 
that, unless his evil fortune pursues him, he must 
contrive to pay him a visit. " I must em- 
brace you, dear father," he says, " I must recall 
to you our villegiaturas, at Vaucluse, of the 
days that we passed in the woods, forgetful of 
dinner, and of the entire nights when we conversed 
deliciously in the midst of books till morning sur- 
prized us. You praise my courage in illness. It 
is true that my physicians and my friends were 
astonished to see me gay and tranquil in the midst 
of the greatest sufferings ; not a tear, not a sigh, 
but that courage and patience came to me from 
heaven, and I deserve no praise for it," 

In the letter which Bruni wrote to Petrarch, to 
apprize him of Cabassole's departure, and of what 
he had said to the pope in his favour, he gave him 
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notice of the promotion of twelve new cardinals, 
whom Gregory bad just installed with a view to 
balance the domineering authority of the others. 
" And I fear," he adds, " that the pope's obligations 
to satiate those new and hungry comers may retard 
the eifects of his good-will towards you." " Let his 
holiness satiate them," replied Petrarch ; " let him 
appease their thirst, which is more than the Tagus, 
the Pactolus, and the ocean itself could do— I agree 
to it ; and let him not think of me. I am neither 
famished nor thirsty. I shall content myself with 
their leavings, and with what the holy father may 
think meet to give, if be deigns to think of me." 
Bruni was right. The pope, beset by appli- 
cations on all hands, had no time to think of Pe- 
trarch. Brsni for a year discontinued bis cor- 
respondence. His silence vexed our poet. He 
wrote to Francesco, saying, " Ton do not write to 
me, because you cannot communicate what you would 
wish. You understand me ill, and you do me 
injustice. I desire nothing, and I hope for nothing 
but an easy death. Nothing is more ridiculous 
than an old man's avarice ; though nothing is more 
common. It is like a voyager wishing to heap up 
provisions for his voyage when he sees himself 
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approaching t^e end of it« The holy father has 
written me a most obliging letter: is not that 
sufficient for me ? I have not a doubt of his good 
will towards me, but he is encompassed by people 
who thwart his intentions. Would that those 
persons could know how much I despise them, and 
how much I prefer my mediocrity to the vain gran- 
deur which renders them so proud !** After a tirade 
against his enemies in purple, evidently some of the 
cardinals, he reproaches Bruni for having dwelt 
s6 long for lucre in the ili-smelling Avignon ; he 
exhorts him to leave it and to come and end his 
days at Florence^ He says that he does not write 
to the pope for fear of appearing to remind him 
of his promises, " I have received,'* he adds, " his 
letter and Apostolic blessing ; I beg you to com- 
municate to his holiness^ in the clearest manner, 
that I wish for no more." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

From this period Petrarch's health was never 
re-established. He was languishing with wishes 
to repair to Perugia, and to see his dear friend the 
Cardinal Cabassole. At the commencement of 
spring he mounted a horse, in order to see if he 
could support the journey ; but his weakness was 
such that he could only ride a few steps. He 
wrote to the cardinal expressing his regrets, but 
seems to console himself by recalling to his old 
friend the days they had spent together at Vau- 
cluse, and their long walks, in which they often 
strayed so far, that the servant who came to seek 
for them and to announce that dinner was ready 
could not find them till the evening. 

It appears from this epistle that our poet had a 
general dislike to cardinals. " You are not," he 
tells Cabassole, " like most of your brethren, whose 
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heads are turned by a bit of red cloth so far as 
to forget that they are mortal men. It seems, 
on the contrary, as if honours rendered you more 
humble, and I do not believe that you would 
change your mode of thinking if they were to put 
a crown on your head.'^ The good cardinal, whom 
Petrarch paints in such pleasing <5olours, could not 
accustom himself to the climate of Italy. He had 
scarcely arrived there when he feU ill, and died on 
the 26th of August in the same year. His body 
was carried, according to his testamentary order, 
to the Chartreuse of Bonpus, wh69*e a mausoleum 
of marble was erected to him. 

Of all the friends whom Petrarch had had at 
Avignon, he had now none left but Mattheus le 
Long, archdeacon of liege, with wh(mi his ties of 
friendship had subsisted ever since they had studied 
together at Bologna. Prom htm he received a 
letter on the 5th of January, 1372, and in his 
answer, dated the same day at Padua, he gives 
this picture of his condition, and of the life which 
he led : — 

" You ask about my condition — it is this. I am, 
thanks to God, sufficiently tranquil, and free, unless 
I deceive myself, from all the passions of my youth* 
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I enjoyed good health for a long time, but for two 
years past I have become infirm. Frequently, those 
around me have believed rae dead, but I live still, 
and pretty much the same as you have known me. 
I could have mounted higher ; but I wished not 
to do so, since every elevation is suspicious. I 
have acquired many friends and a good many 
books : I have lost my health and many friends ; 
I have spent some time at Venice. At present I 
am at Padua, where I perform the functions of 
canon. I esteem myself happy to have quitted 
Venice, on account of that war which has been 
declared between that Eepublic and the Lord of 
Padua. At Venice I should have been suspected ; 
here I am caressed. I pass the greater part of 
the year in the country, which I always prefer to 
the town. I repose, I write, I thinli ; so you see 
that my way of life and my pleasures are the same 
as in my youth. Having studied so long, it is 
astonishing that I have learnt so little. I hate 
nobody, I envy nobody. lu that fii'st season of life 
jvhich is full of error and presumption, I despised 
all the world except myself. In middle life, I de- 
spised only myself. In my aged years, I despise 
all the world, and myself most of all. I fear only 
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those whom I love. I desire only a good end. I 
dread a company of valets like a troop of robbers.* 
I should have none at all, if my age and weakness 
permitted me. I am fain to shut myself up in con- 
cealment, for I cannot endure visits ; it is an ho- 
nour which displeases and wears me out. Amidst 
the Euganean hills I have built a small but neat 
mansion, where I reckon on passing quietly the 
rest of my days, havmg always before my eyes my 
dead or absent friends. To conceal nothing from 
you, I have been sought after by the pope, the 
emperor, and the king of France, who have given 
me pressing invitations, but I have constantly de- 
clined them, preferring my liberty to every thing.*' 

In this letter, Petrarch speaks of a sharp war 
that had arisen between Venice and Padua, which 
it is necessary to notice, because our hero performs 
a part in the scene, and it is his last appearance on 
the stage of this world. 

For some time past a cloud of discord had be^n 
rising between those two states. The house of 
Carrara owed its elevation to the Venetians, who 

* I am quite of Petrarch's opinion as to men-servants, and 
I agree with the Ettrick Shepherd when he says, " If I had 
fifty servants, they should he all lasses." 
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reproached them with having behaved ungratefully 
to Venice. They alleged that Francesco da Carrara 
had secretly favoured the king of Hungary when 
he was at war with their Republic, an accusation, 
perhaps, not wholly unfounded. The Lord of 
Padua, moreover, had built a fort upon the river 
which runs to Chioggia, and another on the Breuta, 
in the village of Oriago, near the lagunes of 
Venice, with the intention of making salt. -The 
Republic, jealous of its alleged and exclusive right 
to the manufacture of salt, saw these two for- 
tresses with inquietude, and complained that they 
were built within their territories. Francesco Car- 
rara, on the other hand, complained of similar en- 
croachments being made by the Venetians on the 
territory of Padua. The main business was now to 
fix the limits of the two states. The commissioners 
appointed on hoth sides could not come to an agree- 
ment. It was thought Jiecessary to go to war ; 
and hostilities commenced towards the end of the 
year 1373. 

A Gascon, named Kainier, who commanded the 
troops of Venice, having thrown bridges over the 
Brenta, established his camp at Abano, whence 
he sent detachments to ravage the lands of Padua. 
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Petrarch was in great alarm ; for Arqii& is only 
two leagues from Abano. He set out on the 
15th of Noyember for Padna, to put himself and 
his books nnder protection. A friend at Verona 
wrote to him, saying, ** Only write yonr name over 
the door of yonr house, and fear nothing; it 
will be yonr safeguard.'' The advice, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was absurd. Among the pilla- 
gii^ soldiery there were thousands who could not 
have read the poet's name if they had seen it 
written, and of those who were accomplished 
enough to read, probably many who would have 
thought Petrarch as fit to be plundered as another 
man. Petrarch, therefore, sensibly replied, ** I 
should be sorry to trust them. Mars respects not 
the favourites of the Muses ; I have no such idea 
of my name, as that it would shelter me from the 
furies of war. He was even in pain about his do- 
mestics, whom he left at Arqu^ and who joined 
him some days afterwards. 

Rainier wished to have laid siege to Padua ; 
but, a quarrel having arisen between him and the 
commissaries of the Venetian army, he resigned 
his command, and the army remained inactive. 

Pandolfo Malatesta, learning what was passing 
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in the Paduan territory, and the danger to which 
Peti-arch was exposed, sent to offer him his horses, 
and an escort to conduct him to Pesaro, which 
was at that time his residence. He was Lord of 
Pesaro a,nd Fossombrone. The envoy of Pandolfo 
found our poet at Padua, and used every argument 
to second his lord's invitation ; but Petrarch ex- 
cused himself on account of the state of his health, 
the insecurity of the high ways, and the severity 
of the weather. Besides, he said that it would be 
disgraceful to him to leave Padua in the present 
circumstances, and that it would expose him to 
the suspicion of cowardice, wliich he never de- 
served. The apology would have been more gracefol 
if he had confined himself to its last clause, and 
said nothing about roads, health, and weather. 

His eon'Gspondenco witli Pandolfo proves that 
much affection subsisted between them. 

P^idolfo earnestly solicited from Petrarch a copy 
of his Italian works. Our poet in answer says to 
him, " I have sent to you by your messenger these 
trifles which were the amnsement of my youth. 
They have need of all your indulgence. It is 
shameful for an old man to send you things of this 
nature ; but you have earnestly asked for them. 
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and can I refuse you any thing? With ^hat grace 
could I deny you verses which are current in the 
streets, and are in the mouth of all the world, who 
prefer them to the more solid compositions that I 
have produced in my riper years." 

This letter is dated at Fadua, on the 4th of 
January, 1373. Fandolfo Malatesta died a short 
time after receiving it. He was a great warrior, 
and he also cultivated the Muses. Verses of his 
composition are to be found among the MSS. of the 
Eiccardi library at Florence. 

Several powers interfered to mediate peace be* 
tween Venice and Fadua, but their negotiations 
ended in nothing, the spirits of both belligerents 
were so embittered. The pope had sent as his 
nuncio for this purpose a young professor of law, 
named Uguzzone de Thiene, who was acquainted 
with Fetrarch. He lodged with our poet when he 
came to Fadua, and he communicated to him some 
critical remarks which had been written at Avig- 
non on Fetrarch's letter to Fope Urban V., congra- 
tulating him on his return to Eome. A French 
monk of the order of St. Bernard passed for the 
author of this work. As it spoke irreverently of 
Italy, it stirred up the bile of Petrarch, and made 
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him resume the pen with his sickly hand. His 
answer to the offensive production glows with an- 
ger, and is harsh even to abusiveness. He declaims, 
aa usual, in favour of Italj, which he adored, and 
against France, which he disliked. 

The negotiations for peace having failed, war 
was conducted with fury, Francesco da Carrara, 
unable to resist alone all the forces of the Vene- 
tians, earnestly pressed the king of Hungaiy to 
come to his succour. That prince accordingly sent 
him troops commanded by the Waiwode of Tran- 
sylvania, who took the route of the Frioul, with a 
view to penetrate into the Trcvisan, and join forces 
with Francesco da Carrara. Taddeo Giustiniani, 
general of the Venetian army, endeavoured to pre- 
vent this junction ; but he was defeated, and taken 
prisoner. The junction having been effected, the 
Lord of Padua found himself in a state to face his 
enemies, who were now commanded by Giberto 
da Correggio, and several combats took place in 
the course of the year ; but they decided nothing. 
At last the Hungarians, weary 6? the war, wrote 
to the king that Francesco da Carrara was sacri- 
ficing them to his ambition ; and that the only 
way of saving the rest of the army wan to eon- 
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strain him to make peace by threatening to declare 
against him. 

The Carrara was stmek with oonstamation when 
the king of Hungary sent him a declaration to 
this effect. He saw that ha conM now do notching 
but make peace on the term^i that were prescribed 
to him by the Venetians. A peace was accord- 
ingly signed at Venice on the 11th of September, 
1373. The conditions were hard ajid humiliating 
to the chief of Padua. The third article ordained 
that he should come in person, or send his son, 
to ask pardon of the Venetian Bepublic fpr the in- 
sults he had offered her, and swear inviolable fide- 
lity to her. The Lord of Fadua sent his son Fran- 
cesco Novello, and requested Fetrarch to acccHik- 
pany him. Our poet had no great wish to do so, 
and had too good an excuse in the state of his 
health, which was still very fluctuating, but the 
prince importuned him, and he thought that he 
could not refuse a favour to such a friend. 

Francesco Novello, accompanied by Fetrarch, 
and by a great suite of Faduan gentlemen, arrived 
at Venice on the 27 th of September, where they 
were well received, especially the poet. On the 
following day the chiefs of the maiden city gave 
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him a public audience. But, whetlier the majesty 
of tlie Venetian senate affected Petrarch, or hia 
illness returned by accident, so it was that he 
could not deliver the speech which he had pre- 
pared, for his memory failed him. But the uni- 
versal deaire to hear him induced the senators to 
postpone their sitting to the following day. He 
then spoke with energy, and was extremely ap- 
plauded.* Francesco Novello begged pardon, and 
took the oath of fidelity. 

Monsieur de la Bastie, in bis life of our poet, 
says *' that the Lord of Padua sent Petrarch to 
Venice to sue for peace, and that his eloquence so 
moved the senate, that they could not refuse it." 
This is an error, but an excusable one ; because 
de la Bastie had for his authorities the writers of 
the Journal of Italy and several grave historians. 

De Sade finds an historian of Venice, recent in 
his time, asserting that Francesco Novello put hia 
knee to the ground in the act of asking pardon^ 
and the doge made him rise, saying to him, " Go 
and sin no more, neither thou nor thy father." 
The fact may be so, yet it seems scarcely credible 

* This discourse was never printed ; but De Sade thinks it 
ii certainly to be found in tome of the hbraries of Italv. 
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that the chief of Venice should have spoken so 
harshly in full senate to an humbled enemy. 

Francesco Carrara had two brothers, Marsilio 
and Nicholas, who conspired against him, in order 
to force him to make peace. The conspiracy was 
discovered, Marsilio was arrested, and shut up 
in prison at Monselice, near Arquk. Ificholas 
escaped to Venice. When Francesco heard of this 
plot he exclaimed, '^ I am astonished, and yet I 
am not astonished at either the good or evil that 
falls out in this world-'^ He proposed this enigma 
to Petrarch, requiring a solution of it. The poet 
answered him by letter as follows. " I recognize 
your wit in the enigma which you propose to me. 
It is not impossible to reconcile this apparent con- 
tradiction. When you think of the corruption of 
the human heart, you are astonished at the good 
which men do. It is the rarity of good actions 
that causes your astonishment ; but it ceases when 
you reflect that God is the author of all good. As 
to evil, one cannot but be surprised at it, when 
we see son conspire against father, brother against 
brother, wife against husband, and the ungrateful 
against his benefactor. But one ceases to be 
surprised at last at what one sees occurring in 
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the world every day. If I have divined yoiir 
enigma, I shall be happy ; if I have not, I shall 
willingly learn the solution from yourself." Speak- 
ing afterwards in the same letter of the dis- 
covered conspiracy, he exhorts Francesco to be 
more discreet iu cbusing those to whom he gave 
his confidence. " I am not ignorant," he says, 
" how difficult it is to discriminate sincere from 
painted hearts, but I count upon your intelligence 
and experience." 

Francesco da Carrara loved, esteemed, and re- 
vered Petmrch. His greatest pleasure was to con- 
Terse Tvith him, and he used to go frequently to see 
him without ceremony in his small mansion at 
ArquA. The prince one day complained to him 
that he had wTitten for all the world excepting 
himself. Petrarch thought long and seriously 
about what he should compose that might please 
the Carrara ; but the task was embarrassing. To 
praise him directly might seem sycophantish and 
fulsome to the prince himself. To censure him 
would be still more indelicate. To escape the 
difficulty, he projected a treatise on the best mode 
of governing a state, and on the qualities required 
in the person who has such a charge. This subject 

VOL. II. X 
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fdrnished occasion for giving indirect praises, and, 
at the $ame time, for pointing but some defects 
which he had remarked in his patron's government. 

It cannot be denied that there are some excel- 
lent maxims respecting government in this treatise, 
und that it was a laudable work for the fourteenth 
century. But since that period the subject has 
been so often discussed by minds of the first order, 
that we should look in vain into Petrarch's Essay for 
any truths that have escaped their observafion. 
Nature offers herself in virgin beauty to the pri- 
mitive poet. But abstract truth comes not to 
the philosopher, till she has been tried by the 
test of time. 

Petrarch in this composition gives uls a high idea 
xtf Francesco da Carrara, of his virtue6» and of his 
talents for government. And the same character 
is ascribed to him by the best contemporary 
authors, whilst Laugier, in his History of Venice, 
paints him as a monster of ingratitude and per*- 
fidy, ^* I know not," says De Sade, " whence 
Laugier derived his dark colours, fbr he has not 
thought fit to name his authorities on the margin of 
his page ; but as the Eepublic treated the house of 
Carrara with the rankest cruelty, we ought to dis- 
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trust whatever is said by Venetian historians re- 
specting that unfortunate family. 

After his return from Venice Petrarch only lan- 
guished. A low fever, that undermined his con- 
stitution, left him but short intei-vals of health, 
but made no change in his mode of life ; he passed 
the greater part of the day in reading or writing. 
It does not appear, however, that he composed any 
work in the course of the year 1374. A few 
letters to Boccaccio are all that can be traced to his 
pen during that period. Their date is not marked 
in them, but they were certainly written shortly 
before his death. None of them possess any par- 
ticular interest, excepting that always in which he 
mentions the Decameron. 

It seems at first eight not a little astonishing 
that Petrarch, who had been on terms of the 
strictest friendship with Boccaccio for twenty-four 
years, should never till now have read the Deca- 
meron, confessedly the best work of its author. 
Why did not Boccaccio send him his Decameron 
long before ? The solution of this question must 
be made by ascribing the circumstance to Boc- 
caccio's sensitive respect for the austerely moral 
character of our poet. He knew that the lover of 
X 2 
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Laura could not amusQ his hours with mischieypus 
or idle passions ; he knew that he rose at midnight 
to repeat his matins, and i^eyer intermitted the pjrac- 
tice. On what succeeding hour cpuld .h^ y/Bntjire 
to seize? with what countenance coul4'h^c)bi^rge 
the poet to listen to the leyities of /th^.\^0rldj?i 

It is not knowi^ by what accident . the^ Deca-^ 
Cameron fell into Petrarch's hands, during the 
heat 6f the war between Venice and Padua. Eyeu 
then his occupations did not permit hipi to pertlse 
it thoroughly; he only slightly ran through it,' after 
which he says in hi6 letter to BocciBfcoiq, "I h^^ye 
not read ^your book with suflficient attention ^to pro- 
nounce ^n^ bpinipn: uppn it;; but it b^^g^Ve^' me 
great pMsure. That^Mrbieh ^ t(^o frjeie ip^ ;t}ip Iwork 
is sufficiently excusable for the age at Tfhich.you 
wrote it, for its elegant language, fpr the levity of 
the subject, for the class of readers to whom it ia 
suited. Besides, in the midst of much gay and 
playful matter, several grave and pious thougjit^ are 
to be found. Like the rest of the world, I have 
been particularly struck by the beginning and 
the end. The description which you give of the 
state of our country during the plague, appeared 
to me most true and most pathetic. The story 
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which forma the conclusion made so vivid an im- 
pression on me, that I wished to get it by heart, 
in order to repeat it to some of my friends." 

Petrarch, perceiving that this touching' story of 
Griseldis made an impression on all the world, had 
an idea of translating it into Latin, for those who 
knew not the valgar tongne. The following anec- 
dote respecting it is told by Petrarch himself. 
" One of bis friends, a man of knowledge and in- 
tellect, undertook to read it to a company ; but he 
had hardly got into the midst of it, when his tears 
would not permit him to continue. Again he tried 
to resume the reading, but with no better success." 

Another friend from Verona having heard what 
had befallen the Padnan, ■wished to try the same 
experiment ; he took up the composition, and read 
it alond from beginning to end without the smallest 
change of voice or countenance, and said, in return- 
ing the book, " It must be oivned that this is a 
touching story, and I should have wept, also, if I 
believed it to be true ; but it is clearly a fable. 
There never was and there never will be such a 
woman as Griseldis." • 



* This novel ia taken from a 
lenient des Dames. It waa ve 



aattctit MS., entitled Le Par- 
aified and represented at Paris 



i 
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This letter, which Petrarch sent to Boceaccioy 
accompanied by a Latin translation of his stoiy, is 
dated, in a MS. of the French hinges libnuy, the 
8th of June, 1S74. It is, perhaps, the last letter 
which he ever wrote. He complains in it of " mis* 
chievoos people, who opened packets to read the 
letters contained in them, and copied what they 
pleased. Proceeding in their licence, they eyen 
spared themselves the tronble of transcription, and 
kept the packets themsdves.'' Petrarch^ indignant 
at those violators of the rights and confidence of 
society, took the resolution of writing no more, and 
bade adieu to his friends and ^istolary correspon- 
dence, " Valete amici, valete epistols^.'* 

Petrarch died a very short time aft^ despatching 
this letter. His biographers and cont^nporaiy 
authors are not agreed as to the day of his d^mise^ 
but the probability seems to be that it was the 
18th of June. Many writers of his life tell us that 
he expired in the arms of Lombardo da Seric<v 
whom Philip Yillaui and Gianozzo Manetti make 
their authority for an absurd tradition connected 

by the French comedians in the year 1395» under the title e£ 
the Mystery of Griseldis, Marchioness of Saluzzo, and printed 
a long time afterwards by Jean Bonnefons. In Italy* Apostlo 
Zeno made out of it a small piece for the theatre. 
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whh his death. They pretend that when he 
breathed his last several persons saw a white cloud, 
like the smoke of incense, rise to the roof of his 
chamber, where it stopped for some time and then 
vanished, a miracle, they add, clearly proving that 
his soul was acceptable to God, and ascended to 
heaven. Giovanni Manzini gives a differeut ac- 
count. He says that Petrarcirs people found him 
in his library, sitting with his head reclining on a 
book. Havuig often seen Lim in this attitude, they 
were not alarmed at first ; but, aoou fiudiug that 
he exhibited no signs of life, they gave way to their 
sorrow. This took place on the 19th of July ; he 
is believed to have died in the night of the 18th,* 
and, according to Doraenico Aretino, who was 
much attached to Petmrcb, and was at that time 
at Padua, so that he may be regarded as good 
authority, his death was occasioned by apoplexy. 

The news of his decease made a deep impression 
throughout Italy ; and, in the fii-st instance, at 
Anjui and Padua, and in the cities of the Euga- 
nean liills. Tlieir people hastened in crowds to 
pay their last duties to the man who bad honoured 

* This date is inscribed, and is thought hy De Sade to he 
the most credible. 
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their country by hb residence. Fjraneesco da Car- 
rara repaired to Arqnd with all his nobility to assist 
at his obsequies* The bishop went thither with 
his chapter and with all his clergy, and the com-^ 
mon people flocked together to share in the general 
mourning. 

The body of Petrarch, clad in red satin, which 
was the habit of the canons of Padua, supported by 
sixteen doctors on a bier covered with cloth of gold 
bordered with ermine, was carried to the parish 
church of ArquA, which was fitted up in a manner 
suitable to the ceremony. After the funeral ora- 
tion had been pronounced by Bonayentiira da 
Praga, of the order of the hermits of St. Augustin, 
the corpse was interred in a chapel which Petrarch 
himself had erected in the parish church in honour 
of the Virgin. A short time afterwards, Francesco 
Brossano having caused a tomb of marble to be 
raised on four pillars opposite to the same church, 
he transferred the body to that spot, and engraved 
over it an epitaph in some bad Latin lines, the 
rhyming of which is their greatest merit. In the 
year 1637, Paul Valdezucchi, proprietor of the 
house and grounds of Petrarch at ArquA, caused a 
bust of bronze to be placed above his mausoleum. 
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In the year 1630, his monument was violated by 
some sacrilegious thieves, who carried off some of 
his bones for the sake of selling them. The Senate 
of Venice severely punished the delinquents, and 
by their decree upon the subject testified their deep 
respect for the remains of this great man. . 

"I should never finish," says De Sade, "if I 
undertook to give an account of all the honours 
that were offered to Petrarch after his death, and 
of all the monuments that were erected to liis 
memory. Those who are curious about them 
may consult Tommasini, who has written a whole 
chapter on the subject. Poems, or verses, at least, 
were showered abundantly over his grave," 

AH Italy lamented Petmrch, but chiefly his 
countrymen of Florence, who were best acquainted 
with his worth. There were three persons in that 
city who were beyond all others attached to him, 
namely, John Boccaccio, Father Marsili, and Co- 
luccio Salutati, the last of whom had quitted 
Avignon at the call of the Florentine Eepublic to 
perform the functions of its secretary. 

The moment the poet's will was opened, Bros- 
sano, hia heir, hastened to forward to his friends 
the little legacies which had been left them ; 
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among the rest his fifty florins foBoocaccio. The 
answer of that most interesting msm is^ eharacte- 
ristio of his sensibility, whilst it ntdiappiiy shows 
him to be approaching the close of his lv§&, for he 
snrviTed Petrarch bnt a year, in pafai and extreme 
debility* " My finst impulse/' he says to Bros^ 
sano, ^^ on hearing* of the decease of my master/' 
so he always denomiBa4;ed our poet, ^^ was to 
have hastened to his tomb to bid him my ..laiit 
adieu, and to mix my tears with your's. But 
ever since I lectured in public on the Diyina 
Gommedia of Dante, which is now ten mfonths, I 
haye suJSTered under a malady whidii has so weak? 
ened and changed me, that you would not recog- 
nize me. I have totally lost the stoutness and 
complexion which I had when you saw; me at Ye- 
nice. ■ My leanness is extreme, my sght is dim, 
my hands shake, and my knees totter, so that I 
can hardly drag myself to my country-house at 
Certaldo, where I only languish. After reading 
your letter, I wept a whole night for my dear 
master, not on his own account, for his piety per- 
mits us not to doubt that he is now happy, but 
for myself and for his friends whom he has left in 
this worid, like a vessel in a stormy sea without a 
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pilot. By my own grief I judge of your's, aud of 
that of TuUia, my beloved sister, your worthy 
sponse. I envy Arqu^ the happmess of holding 
deposited in her soil him whose heart was the 
ahode of the Muses, and the sanctuary of philo- 
sophy and eloquence. That Tillage, scarcely known 
to Padua, will henceforth be famed throughout 
the world. 5f»u wiU respect it like Mount Pau- 
silippo, for containing the ashes of Virgil, the shore 
of the Euxiue sea for possessing the tomb of Ovid, 
and Smyrna for its being believed to he the huiial- 
place of Homer." Among other things, Boccaccio 
inquires what has become of his divine poem en- 
titled Africa, and whether it had been committed 
to the flames, a fate with which Petrarch, from 
excess of delicacy, often threatened his composi- 
tions. 

From this letter it appears that this epic, to 
which he owed the laurel and no small part of his 
living reputation, had not yet been published, with 
the exception of thirty-four verses, which had 
appeared at Naples through the indiscretion of 
Barbatus. Boccaccio said that Petrarch kept it 
continually locked up, and had been several times 
inclined to burn it. The author of the Decameron 
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himself did not long surviye his master ; he dieci the 
aist of December, 1375. Coluccio Salutati com- 
mmiicated the news of his death to JPrajicesco 
Brossano. In the. same letter he solicits for him- 
self a copy of the poem Africa, which he knew had 
been transcribed for Boccaccio, now no more^ 
Brossano sent him a copy, but with a strict injunc- 
tion not to publish it. Coluccio, thougl^ he found 
many gaps in the Scipiade, praises it as a work 
of incomparable majesty — strange language for a 
man of taste to u$e respecting a poem destitute of 
fire, interest, and invention. 

If it was a singular thing that the author of the 
Decameron never shoi^ed that best .of his produc- 
tions to Petrarch, it is not lesi^ strange that Pe- 
trarch never showed his Scipiade to Boccaccio. 
The latter fact can be accounted for by anotheir fa<^t 
equally certain^ namely, that our poet long before 
his death, or even his old age, had begun to estimate 
his own epic poem at its true and humble value. 
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It Beemg an inyidioTis task of the biographer that 
he has no sooner committetl his hero to the grave 
than he must discuss his character with impartiality, 
which is a virtue not easily practicable, when our 
subject has been an amiable as well as a great man. 
But those who leave their memories to posterity, 
may reckon on paying this tax of posthumous 
scrutiny with as much certainty as of bequeathing 
dues to the priest and sexton for their christian 
burial. 

Petrarch will stand this ordeal, perhaps, as well 
as any man of genius, and better than the most of 
them. His character, taken all in all, was love- 
able, and exempt from low and disgusting foibles. 
There was no craft in his disposition, no malignity 
that was mean or bitter. It is true, he was angry 
■with the abuses of the church and the scandalous 
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lives of ecclesiastics; and De Sade and other 
catholic writers accuse him of carrying his indig- 
nation beyond the bounds of justice: but I think 
it needs no protestant prejudices to make us believe 
from catholic history itself that the court of Avig- 
non was corrupt, and that her cardinals were, for 
the most part, profligate. His anger, therefore, 
admits of excuse. 

He vras attached to the most powerful men in 
the leading commonXvealthi^ of Italy, and they were; 
mutually attached to him. He thereby increased 
his influence in society, and his po^er of being 
useful to others. For this he has been charged; 
with sycophancy ; and the historian of the Italiaii 
republics even says that he wiis " always dTrouba'^^ 
dowr^ If by that designation is meant a vagrant 
partite of the rich and powerful, seeking for Iucfq 
and love-adventures in every change of place, I 
differ entirely from Sismbndi's moral estimate of 
our poet. Petrarch was not permanent in hia 
habitation. But his heart was not migratory,- 
either in its love or friendship. In the fomieit 
affection he was biit too constant for his own hap- 
piness. In the latter, it must be recollected that 
his friendships lay not exclusively among the rich 
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and the powerful ; on the contrary, his Socrates, his 
Lieliue, his Simonidee, and his Boccaccio, were men 
as poor as himself. Biims's words will apply to him 
that " well he knew the social glow, and softer 
flame" He duly felt the value of friendship as a 
heaven-sent manna in the wilderness of life ; and 
he was never even partially alienated from friends, 
unless, as in the case of the Colonua, at the more 
sacred call of public principle. He knew that 
ancient, broken attachments are a more melancholy 
spectacle than desolated palaces. They exhibit 
the heart once lighted up with joy all damp and 
deserted, and haunted by thoughts that, like birds 
of ill-omen, nestle only in ruins. 

In judging' of a human character, we must take 
a broad and collective view of its physiognomy, and 
not decide by minute diiFerenccs from its general 
expression. The truly great portrait-painter studies, 
fii-st of all, the predominant physiognomical ex- 
pression of the face he paints, and does not depend 
for collective effect on tliat microscopic elabo- 
ration of minute traits, which always leads to 
exaggeration, Petrarch's moral physiognomy, in 
the main, was generous and independent. It is 
unfair, by dwelling on partial exceptions, to coiV" 

VOL. II. ¥ 
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yert them into general cbaraeteristics. He was 
not a sycophant to kings said emperors* He 
spoke out hid mind distinctly^ to- th^n;i and 
they put up with freedoms frbmjhifft which they 
would not have endured from' one anqthen < Never-' 
theless, as he owns to istd* himself, he agreed 
too easily to live at the court of John Vis- 
conti, the would-be tyrant of Italy. John Visconti 
was a great man, not certainly equal to Napoleon 
in genius, but stiU the greatest of his times. 
Judging by myself, who*am no idolater of Bona- 
parte, I would ask who amofUfg^ us would have 
grudged a long day^s journey during his lifei to Jbave 
seen him? nay, who, on a preying .invitation, 
would not have stopped some days to^shelDe his con- 
versation ? Yet we are all pretty well agreed that 
Napoleon had the fault of caring little for human 
life when it i&tieifered with hi$ aml^itioa;^ >John 
Visconti had his virtues, as 'W^ as 'the mighty 
Corsican. He was the -Bionapartfe ttf the four- 
teenth century^ and fascix^ted Petrardbu > 

I have said that our poet's personal character 
had a general and redeeming virtue of benevolence. 
It is too much an error of biogrjaphers who wish to 
be perfectly candid in their estimate of a man to 
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draw np, as it were, a balance-sheet of his good 
qualities and defects, placing them like ao many 
pounds sterling in a debtor and creditor account, 
as if the same qualities in every one man had a 
positive and equal value with the same qualities in 
every other man, without relation to the rest of 
their character. But, in point of fact, the faults 
and virtues of humanity are not the same in dif- 
ferent individuals, but become different according 
to their mixture and combination. The compassion 
of a fool may be as eseentially compassion as that 
of a wise man ; but it is not the same virtue when 
compounded ■with folly, as when it meets and 
mixes with wisdom. There ia a moral chemistry 
in the combining materials of our spiritual nature 
which is not to be judged of mechanically, accord- 
ing to the disunited qualities of those materials. 
The tertium quid produced by mixture varies ac- 
cording to its adverse ingredients. An idiot may 
be brave, bat the inteUigent alone can be heroic. 
In like manner, the self-complacency of a kind- 
hearted man, how unlike it is in the result of 
his total character to the vanity of a malignant 
egotist ! 

Self-complacency, I conceive, may be set down 
Y S 
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without uncharitablen^ss, as the chief jfbible of 
Petrarch. I cannot i^ncede to his unqualified 
admirers either that he wa8 free from this defect, 
or, with all his greatness and gentleness, that the 
defect became him. I may be asked to quote digh 
tinct proofs of this foible £rom his writings, aad 
such proofs are certainly to be found; but they 
lie scattered oter many passages, and impress us 
rather collectively, from the full perusal of his life, 
than from single instances. If 1 were merely to 
quote, therefore, a few of those egotistical passages,^ 
I might be lenient towards Petrarch, but should 
not do justice to my own opinion, which has 
been formed by consecutive impressions from his 
writings, minute in themselves, but numerous and 
strong from their constant recurrence. It is a mis^ 
take to suppose that self<*complaceBcy can ^^t with 
grace on any maij, let him be great or smsdl ; thert 
is a dignity in the self-forgetfulness of genius, fa? 
beyond any charm in its most vivid consciousness. 
But Petrarch's setf-complacenqy was unmixed 
with gall or envy ; and, when blended with th^ 

i ■ , 

kindly elements of his nature, it lost all the pffen* 
siveness that it would have had in a waspish ona* 
racter. I do not believe the surmise that he 
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envied Dante's fame. I am aware that Boccaccio, 
in sending a copy of the Divina Commedia to our ■ 
poet, seems to hint a suspicion that the latter 
judged harshly of Dante, and Ugo Foscolo says 
that Petrarch was angry at being considered jea- 
lous of a poet " whose language is coarse, though 
his conceptions are lofty." But the circumstance 
of a man being angry at an accusation is not a proof 
that he is guilty. Boccaccio might hint that Pe- 
trarch judged harshly of his great precursor, be- 
cause his poems were not in the library of Vau- 
cluse ; but Petrarch has satisfactorily accounted 
for that circumstance, as having been merely acci- 
dental. Besides, supposing our poet to have judged 
harshly of Dante in the opinion of Boccaccio, it 
does not imply that Boccaccio charged him with 
envy. If Petrarch thougbt that " Dante's Ian- 
guage is coarse, thovgh his thnvghts are lofty" he 
had a right to express an opinion, which should 
rather be called candid than invidious. 

As regards his literary character, Petrarch was 
not, nor, in the nature of things, could he be, so pure 
a Latinist, either in verse or prose, as tlie greatest 
scholars of a subsequent period. He desired, and, 
in a general view-, waw able to model his style on 
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that of the purest Boman c^aasics. Bat, from 
habitually reading the fathers of the ehurch, he 
clung insensiblj to their phiaseologj, whkfa was 
more appr(^riate to his subjects; land^ public 
affairs being at that time transaeted ULLatin;>he 
could not always reject those ba]rbaiisra»: in iHe 
language which had beqnsaiictiofied by^ theiadop-- 
tion of aU the universities^ and > were more ^iji^el*^ 
ligible to his readers than a Oiceronian <ityle; 
Nevertheless, he was for hisage profoundly leatned, 
and his erudituHi, like his poetical genius^ gave a 
momentous impulse to the progress 'Of lett^m It 
warred with the sloth (tf ignorant times^ and 
prepared their eyes for the future and broader 
lights of literature^ whilst the d9{flM*eld£ of erudi- 
tion fell on his poetry like light on' the lyte of 
Memnon, and swefetened the act of' wjsikcijimg to 
the sleeper. • ^ "^ >' 

I have allowed that there is a peculiarity 'in his 
prose writings, particularly in his epistles, Which is 
a fault to us, though it was not disliked by his con- 
temporaries. I mean that plethorism of classic 
allusions which, in a modem authoi*^ would alnbunt 
to pedantry. But in him it was relatively natural, 
and arose out of his circumstances. He threw 
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himself on the hoHpitality of the ancients, as one of 
the first gHests who had travelled back to them from 
modem times; he was transported with his recep- 
tion; atid his grateful spirit became half ancient 
and classical in all its thoughts and associations. 
The same fondness for illustrating every point of 
morality by Roman examples would savour of the 
pedagogue in modern times ; but, in that age, such 
illustrations were devoured with greediness. 

He so Car succeeded in clearing the road to the 
study of antiquities, as to deserve the title which 
he justly retains of the restorer of classical learning ; 
iior dill his enthusiasm for ancient monuments pre- 
vent him from (iescribing them with critical taste. 
He gave an impulse to the study of geography by 
his Itinorarium Syriacura. That science had been 
partially revived in the preceding century, by the 
publication of Marco Polo's travels, and journeys to 
distant countries had been accomplished more fre- 
quently than. before, not only. by, religious mission- 
aries, but by pilgrims who travelled from purely 
rational curiosity ; but both of these classes of tra- 
vellers, especially the religionists, dealt profusely 
in the marvellous ; and their falsehoods were 
farther exaggerated by copyists, who wished to 
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profit by the sale of MSS. desoribing theimdveii- 
tures. As an instance of the doabtfnl wonders 
related by wayfaring men^ may be noticed what is 
told of Octorico da Pordenone, who met, at Tre- 
bizond, with a man who hpd trained four thousand 
partridges to follow him on journeys for tjhree days 
together, who gathered around like chickeiss when 
he slept, and who returned home after he had sold 
to the emperor as many of them ub his imperial 
majesty chose to select. 

The best antidote to this love of fables wais to 
facilitate travelling by guide-books, descriptive of 
the best routes to be taken in order to increase the 
jiumber of travellers, so that their accounts might 
be a check upon one another. Petrarch, though he 
had at one time intended a pilgrimage to Jeru^* 
salem, never actually performed it ; but his guides 
book must have been of some importance to those 
who were setting out for the East. 

It would be difficult, if possible, to discover any 
system of philosophy in Petrarch's writings, jot to 
pronounce in what philosophical school he ought 
to be classed. In a general view, he may be cailled 
the disciple of Cicero and of Seneca, both of wheal 
he imitated, and the latter so frequently that he 
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was, in derision, denoniinated his ape. He may, 
also, to a certain degree, be considered a Platonist, 
inasmuch as he held the theory of Plato, that the 
perfection of love was a rapturous trance of the 
eonl, abstracted from all animal passion. To be 
sure, the poet himself was not at all times entirely 
etherial in his love of Laura, especially when she 
found it necessary to check him by her memorable 
words — "I am not what you suppose me to be." 
But when Laura declined in beauty, and Petrarch 
became an ascetic, it is not impossible that his love 
grew nearly as Platonic as her's always appears to 
have been. At the same time, though he affected 
the tymiscendental in his amatory strains, yet, 
after all, he painted the passion like an earthly 
landscape losing its lucid aummits mysteriously in 
the sky. He imbued his poetry with the idea that 
our souls, emanating from God, and returning to 
him again, are pre-existent to our bodies in other 
worlds. The most tender and beautiful of them in- 
habit the planet Venus iu the third heaven. When 
they come to earth, each soul burns to find its 
companion ; and their love is the more ardent for 
this cause, that the matter which encloses them 
prevents their rc-union. hi this terrestrial world. 
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their gnSerings smd ecfitacies are inexpiesfflble ; but 
a celestial Iq^ht bnnig im their ejes^^ i They know 
that thej are predestiaed ta be idtimatdy iHifted t 
in proportion as they medhate ' on this^predesti* 
nation^ their heart* feel le8» MsodesHiy to earth, 
and they mntnally excite each other to the puri-r 
fication of their virtoef i te that^ in the ratio bf 
their > kiveh Uy each othel*,' « Ch^ are lifted towards 
Godv- »•••• 'U .!» »•.'''«• J. ■ ' ' • .!'•' ' 
Theto ^breamy conceptioiii^. partly emanadng 
fromiHato, were propagated by the fathers of the 
Chnisdb, .who had imbibed them in the Alexaiidrian 
school of Egypt*. ' iBnt, though Petrarch imbibed 
tb^n; n<^ historiaaofi Platonic, philosophy would 
set him down as ^iie of its modern restorerswi ^ He 
wius not scholar en<mgh to study Oreek ^philosc^y 
iniits original language; and, a/fctbat period, the 
iloctrines' both of Plato and Aristotle were grossly 
misrepresented in translation. Men hdd out as 
Platonic philosophy ideas which had neyfBr entered 
into the head of Plato : and, in like manner, when 
Petrarch (Ji^putQs the s^uthority of -A^risto^e, he is, 
for the most part, in point of fact/ not 'attacking 
the Stagy rite himself, but thoi^e who 'misunderstood 
him and counterfeited his authority. If Aristotle 
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eould have come back in the middle agea, and seen 
the system of his supposed opinions entitled " Aris- 
totclea Eedivivu8," be would have said — " Yon 
have revived the wrong man." 

In the chronology of Petrarch's writings, nn- 
doubtedly some of his sonnets were hU earHeet 
adult compositions ; but big Latin epic poem Africa, 
or the Seipiade, was the first great work which he 
undertook. Though it proved, in the end, only an 
ambitious failure, and was never, indeed, published 
as a whole during his lifetime, the anticipated 
grandeur of this poem Seems to have spread hia 
reno^ even wider than hie Italian strains, and to 
have contributed, in no small degree, to bis obtain- 
ing the laurel. Bitt Petrarch lived long enough, 
even in spite of a thousand congratulations on this 
epic, to be conscious that he could fouud no hopes 
<rf enduring glory an his Seipiade, Whilst the 
woirld was wondering, by anticipation, at this 
"nescio quid majus nascitur Iliade,"* and whilst 

* These words are part of a complimentary poem that were 
■written by an admiring contemporary of Virgil in the anti- 
cipation of his expected jEneid. " A something, I know not 
what, greater than the Iliad, is on the eve of coming fprth," 
They are commonly mistaken as meaning that there ia no 
poem greater than the Iliad. 
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the lovers of literature were greedy to ^et only a 
fragment of it into their libraries, he was pining 
with too much certainty that it wanted claims to 
immortality, and, on hearing some of its lines 
repeated at Verona, he burst into tears. 

I am not prepared to say that no grammar con- 
talining a guide to Latin prosody existed iett that 
period ; but I believe there did iiot^ and that Pe- 
trarch sat down tohisRoman versification worse pro- 
vided with rules for the quantities of syllables than 
a schoolboy at this day sets about his Latin verse 
theme with his Gradus ad Pamassum beside him. 
Latin, though no longer a living language, was still 
employed in public business, and in the correspon- 
dence of the learned ; but its pronunciation had 

» 

been changed during the lapse of centuries ; and 
the corruptions of its prosody, having become fami- 
liar to the ear, very easily eluded a modem Latin 
versifier. The wonder is that Petrarch had so few 
faults of quantity. His casual lapses from the 
purity of the old Eoman language thus appear to be 
venial ; and they would be still more so, if fire and 
ifeeling and sagacious design shone through his epic 
poetry. But when it is asked if there be not some 
fine passages in his Scipiade, the melancholy answer 
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must be givcD, that there are sunic ;• but they are 
short and far between, and no more adequate to 
ransom the total unhappiness of the work than a 
few hrilliaut touclies of colour to redeem the shape- 
less dniwing of a large and heavy picture. Por 
action and stirring narrative he substitutes fine but 
unintereBting dialogues. All his supeniatural ma- 
chinery ie comprised in the two first books' — if we 
can call supernatural the circumstance of a young 
hero dreaming that hie father (PubUus Scipio) ap- 
peal's to him, and, after relating the events of the 
first Punic war, predicts the success of the second, 
aJid gives him sage advice about the salvation of 
his country. 

All tliat can be said in favour of the Scipiado is 
* In the fifth book, for instance, the grief and fove of Sopho- 
niaba's lover are touchingly portrayed :— 
Volvitur inde thoro « * * * 



Uritur, invigilant inoeror, mctue, ira, furorque 
Saepe et absentem kchrymans dam stringit aniieai 
Saepe thoro dedlt amplexus et dulcia verba. 
Poatquam nulla valent violento frena dolori, 
Incipit ct loQgis solatur damna querelis, 
Cara mihi nimiam, vita miki dukior onini, 
, -i Soplwuiislw. "Wide., , . 
The third hook aUo contoiiiB somethipg; imposing in the de- 
scription of the magnificent court of the Moorish king Syphax: 
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that it may be compared advantageously witli any 
Latin poetry of his contemporaries ; bnt^ as to its 
positive beauties, they are not even so vahiable as 
those few happy touches i^luch we may imagine 
to be discoverabie in some iargie and ill^designed 
pietuBe,! because, in such a pr6duotion^ the canvasa 
is at once spread before as ; and the meritorious 
traits, be they ever bo faint and few, are briefly 
perceptible ; whereas, in this poem, we have to 
wade, in a long day's reading, through seven thou* 
sand, verses for the chance of meeting with a few 
lines in athi6usand that arewiorth commending; He 
must be a poor critic whose time is not' too valuable 
to be spent in suchunprofitable goldnfinding.; Poetry 
should come to us' in massbs of >oife thaJb reqiiire 
little sifting. ' ' '• ■ ■ •• '^" -fj- I rf'-^ •■ •/:•(. 'm ^ ■ ■ 
Petrarch's shortei Latin poems, are more in- 
teresting, because they nre short, and!b^ause they 
refer, under fictitious • nani^s, > to tiie most re- 
markable evtots* and illustrious personages of his 
own age. Some 4Df themt «lre . valuable jas contem- 
poraneous historidal I Satires. In the sixth and- the 
seventh eclogues, Clement VI. is presented disguised 
under the name Mitio(from the Latin word mitis). 
In the former of these pastorals, Panfilo, or the 
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friend of all, meaning St. Peter, vituperates Mitio 
for his carelessness about the flock that has been 
entrusted to him, and asks the gentle shephei'd 
what has become of the rich plains that had been 
allowed for their pasture, and what Is done with 
the profits of his fold. Mitio responds that the 
gold produced by the sale of the lambs is reserved 
for purchasing costly cups, which aloue are fit to 
be used by the higher shepherds of God's flock, as 
those worthies cannot put to their lips the coarse, 
red vessels used by their forefathers. The sale of 
the lambs, too, defrayed the expense of those superb 
dresses which the same shepherds had adopted in 
place of the simple toggery of theiraneestors. " The 
milking of the flock," Mitio adds, " had procured 
for him powerful friends. His wife, Epy, meaning 
the city of Avignon, very imlike the wife of Pan- 
filo, or St. Peter, was shining all over with gold and 
jewels. Meanwhile the goats and rams go skipping 
about the meadows, and he himself, (Mitio) softly 
seated, delights to see their playfulness. Panfilo is 
at last provoked to tell this culpable and effeminate 
shepherd that he deserves chains, and heating, and 
eternal imprisonment. The dispute rises to anger. 
Mitio, who had hitherto kept his temper, in con- 
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formity with his name, gets nettled in his turn, and 
tells St, Peter that he is an ungrateful tyrant 
towards those who are devoted to him, even to mar- 
tyrdom. For his own part, he is determined to live 
where he is, in the arms of his wife Epy, Avignon, 
on whose beauty he expatiates, and which Clement 
YI. had not the resolution to abandon." The seventh 
eclogue is an uxurious dialogue between Miiio and 
Epy., i. e.. Pope Clement VI. and Avignon. The 
eighth eclogue is entitled Divortium, or the Divoree^ 
and allegorically describes the coolness and quarrel 
that took place between our poet and Cardinal 
Colonna, when the former told his patron that at 
the age of forty he found himself ill-provided for,: 
and that he was determined to remove to Italy. 
The speakers are Oanimede, meaning Cardinal 
Colonna and Amyclas, meaning Petrarch. Why 
the old Cardinal is named after the boy-favourite ef 
Jupiter is not explained. 

The character of these eclogues is wholly alle- 
gorical, sometimes so enigmatical as to be unin- 
telligible, and they jumble together Pagan and 
Christian mythology unsparingly. Where they 
can be understood, they are curiously allusive to 
Petrarch's life and times, and they might be con- 
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suited with advantage by an historian tracing up 
minutely to their source the first springs of the 
Reformation, but they have no more poetry than 
the ten commandments. His three books of epis- 
tles in Latin verse are, upon the whole, more plea- 
sant reading than his unpastoral pastorals, parti- 
cularly those which are addressed to his intimate 
friends, Lselius, Socrates, Boccaccio, Guglielmo da 
Pastrengo, Barbate di Salmone, and the good 
Father Dionisio. Qingu^n6 thinks that, in these 
effiisions, he imitated Horace. If he did so, I can 
trace no resemblance to the original ; but there are 
traits of a sweet Petrarchan spirit which are as 
agreeable as if they were Horatian. Those letters 
throw now and then some light on his private life. 
In one of them he makes a confession to Barbate 
ahnost prophetic of his final despair about his poem 
on Africa. 



Memor ergo precium, dilecte, tuanim, 



Institni exiguam sparsim tibi mittere partem 
Carminis .... 

Perlege — cognosces animum sine viribus alas 
Ingenii explicuisse leves ; nam verafatehor 
Implumem taepido praeceps me Gloria nido 
Eapulit et caelojussit volitare remoto. 
Poenitet incepti cursum revocare juventae. 

VOL. II. Z 
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The image of GHory, like the parent eagle push- 
ing him from her nest, like many of her progeny, 
to try his wings too soon, is a Petrarchan more 
than an Horatian idea. 

Some of the same epistles are addressed to great 
personages, such as Popes Benedict XII. and Cle- 
ment VI., but they are political satires, not eflfii- 
sions of the heart, and deserve to be marched back 
to the dark ranks of his emblematic eclogues. 
When we read the title, for instance, of his verse- 
letter to Benedict, we naturally ask what episto- 
lary correspondence Petrarch could have had with 
that pontiff, who was none of his favourites. The 
answer is, that he addresses his holiness, not in his 
own character, but in that of the city of Borne, 
imploring his protection. With these exceptions, 
those verse-epistles are agreeable from their free- 
dom and amenity, and from being addressed to 
personal friends. 

Still more valuable than his Latin verses are his 
prose-epistles in the same language. They please 
us in translation by their thoughts and substance, 
and who would therefore concern himself about 
their classical style. His biographer, De Sade, 
has given so many of them, that it would be need- 
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less for me to search for more. If Petrarch's 
poetry were annihilated or forgotten, he would 
still deserve to be remembered as an epistolary 
writer. I know nothing in the shape of a tra- 
yeller's letters more striking than his description 
of the court of Naples after the death of King 
Robert, and of the storm at Naples. His manner 
of writing is the more eloquent that it never seems 
intended to be so- 

In the solitude of Vaucluse he undertook and 
finished his essay on memorable events — Rerum 
memorandarum. Here we must judge of him 
leniently as an historian. He sat down to his task 
unfamished with the thousand and one volumes 
which modem literature would have afforded him. 
He was a mere pioneer in the modem history of 
ancient times. Of his whole prose works there 
are more than eleven hundred folio pages in the 
Basle edition, printed in 1581. They would oc- 
cupy a reader for nearly four months, at the rate 
of a full hour a day. It is a heavy responsibility, 
therefore, to render even a light account of them. 
I find it impossible to ascertain the dates of every 
one of them. Neither De Sade nor Baldelli has 
been able to do so ; but the period at which he 

z2 
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wrote his most important letters and ethical essays 
can be easily fixed. 

His treatise, De Remediis Utrizcsque Fortunae 
— On the Eemedies for both Extremes of For- 
tune — was one of his great undertakings in the 
solitude of Vaucluse, though it was not finished 
till many years afterwards, when it was dedicated 
to Azzo Correggio. Here he borrows, of course, 
largely from the ancients ; at the same time he 
treats us to some observations on human nature 
sufficiently original to keep his work from the dry- 
ness of plagiarism. Nevertheless, he obeys the 
barbarism of his age in making the speakers of his 
dialogue allegorical personages, namely. Grief, Sea- 
son, and Fear. This treatise, " De Eemediis," 
contains some imposing declamation. In one pas- 
sage it reminds me of that spirited ode of Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's, beginning, " What constitutes a 
state^^ when Grief, as one of the interlocutors, 
says, " I am the citizen of an ignoble country ! " 
Eeason answers, ^* Then try to make your country 
greater. Nothing raises the glory of states so 
much as the virtue of its citizens. He is deceived 
who thinks that the grandeur of a state depends on 
the beauty of its buildings, or the fertility of its 
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soil, on 'its riches," its antiquities, its towers, its 
walla and palaces, its pictures, statues, gold and 
gems, its camps of victorious legions, its harbours, 
that are the emporium of commerce, its fleets, 
that navigate to earth's farthest shores, the luxury 
and purple robes of its inhabitants ; hut the virtue 
and the fame of good deeds, which is produced 
by men, and not by battlements." 

The greatest objection to his ethical theory is, 
that he" wrestles with a difficulty invincible in its 
nature, namely, that of consoling us for evils which 
admit of little or no consolation. A few general 
maxims may be usefully recollected in adversity, 
but they are very few and very general. We may 
appeal to the pride of the unfortunate, and remind 
them that complaints can only engender pity, which 
is allied to contempt. We may shew them, by the 
analogy of material to moral things, that the bur- 
then is less heavy when it is skilfully poised and 
borne. But the stock of these solacing generalities 
is speedily exhausted, and, when they are gone, 
nothing remains to the self-called philosopher, our 
Job's comforter, but disgusting sophistication, 
Petrarch attempts to prove that poverty and de- 
formity are rather blessings than otherwise. This 
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is insulting human infirmity. Our nature may 
often make us too querulous, yet, as physical tor- 
ture is somewhat alleyiated by crying out, so our 
moral pain seeks a natural vent in lamenting our 
destiny, and to stop our complaints would be per- 
haps as cruel as to stifle the cries of agony. 

His treatise on " A Solitary Life '* was written 
as an apology for his own love of retirement — I say 
retirement, not solitude, for Petrarch had the social 
feeling too strongly in his nature to desire a per- 
fect hermitage. He loved to have a friend now 
and then beside him, to whom he might say how 
sweet is solitude. Even his deepest retirement in the 
" shut-up valley" was occasionally visited by dear 
friends, with whom his discourse was so interesting 
that they wandered in the woods so long and so 
far, that the servant could not find them to an- 
nounce that their dinner was ready. In his rap- 
turous praises of living alone, our poet, therefore, 
says more than he sincerely meant ; he liked re- 
tirement, to be sure, but then it was with somebody 
within reach of him, like the young lady, in Miss 
Porter's novel, who was fond of solitude, and 
walked much in Hyde Park by herself, with her 
footman behind her. 
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The basis of his argurae-nt is, that man ought to 
strive after perfection. Well, that object is lau- 
dable, at least, for we may be the better for strain- 
ing after consmumate virfue, though we never can 
reach it. " But our virtue," Petrarch eays, " ia 
obstructed by the corruption of cities, where pas- 
eiona and temptations distract us, in spite of our- 
eelvea. We must therefore resort to rural solitude, 
ia order to keep us in mind of our civil and reli- 
gious duties. Now, whether Petrarch's love of 
another man's wife was a civil or a religious duty, 
it was a passion which his retirement seems to have 
cherished rather than subdued, Qmyue magis 
tegiiar tectus magis estuat ignis. Our hero's de- 
clamation against cities is as unsubstantial as that 
which Eoussean raised against them in the last 
century. What would these rustic sentimentalists 
be at ? would they stop the growth of cities, and 
the progress of arts, sciences, and population ? In 
order to give every man a. rural solitude, you must 
drown half the children that are born. Under the 
sanction of no science, real or pretended, has more 
nonsense been spoken, than under the name of 
moral philosophy. 

His treatise lie Olio Religiosorum was written 
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in 1853, after an agreeable visit to hin brother, 
who was a monk. It is a commendation of the 
monastic life. He may be fonnd, I dare say, to 
exaggerate the blessings of that mode of life which, 
in proportion to our increasing activity and intel- 
ligence, has sunk in the estimation of protestant 
society, so that we compare the whole monkish 
fraternity with the drones in a hive, an ignavum 
pecus, whom the other bees are right in expelling. 
Yet we who are protestants may perhaps judge 
with prejudice respecting the benefits which society 
derived from monasteries in elder tfanes. Monas- 
teries provided for the poor antecedent to our poor 
laws. The monastic life offered retirement in a 
social form. . Its inmates performed its supersti- 
tious rites in social co-operation. When they rose 
at matins, they had at least the comfort of saying 
good morning; or, if they were Trappists and 
bound to silence, they could at least look as much 
as to say so. The monastery must have been a 
comfortable asylum for elderly catholics, whose 
worldly passions had cooled, and whose piety had 
warmed with increasing age. It brought together, 
for the most part, men better educated than the 
vulgar, whose conversation was a solace to each 
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Other. Many of the monlis cultivated literature ; 
and, though their libraries were too often the 
tombs of ancient MSS., they eometiraes trans- 
cribed and revived them. The monks, as cor- 
porate bodies, possessed lands, and it was observed 
that they were the best of landlords, and that 
their lands were the best cultivated. Finally, in 
the midst of the bloodiest wars, they were re- 
fuges for the unfortunate, and, if they were once 
in half a century violated, they were fifty times 
respected. 

I feel as if I could dwell at greater length on 
the ethical prose works of Petrarch, if I had the 
power of inspiring ray reader with a similar interest. 
But I despair of having the ability to do so. This 
is not the reader's fault, nor is it Petrarch's, but 
simply my own misfortune. I cannot give up the 
subject, however, without recommending to the 
attention of some future and better biographer of 
Petrarch his address, and, at the same time, hie 
boldness, in political writing. His Essay de Optima 
administranda Republica was dedicated to one of 
the veriest tyrants of Italy, yet he tells him many 
wholesome truths without the appearance of giving 
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: One circilmstatice fills me with distrust of being 
able to render entire justice to the Italian poet, in 
80 many respects exquisite, which is, that I can 
make no atonement for .any fault that I may find 
with him by any counter-manifestation of his beau- 
ties. A reader will take the critic's word, with 
slender proving, for any fault alleged against a 
poet ; but, in order to be penetrated with a sense 
of his super-prevailing merits, he must have evi- 
dence in some adequate translation of the works 
of that foreign poet, if the reader be an English- 
man little or not at all imbued with the foreign lan- 
guage, Now, where shall we apply for the means 
of rendering such justice to Petrarch ? We have 
Homer and Dante transferred, as it were, soul and 
body into English ; but who has succeeded in fully 
transferring Petrarch's graces into our tongue? 
The very genius of the two languages seems unpro- 
pitious to the task of translating an Italian into 
an English sonnet. The former seems a flower too 
delicate to prosper in the stormy climate of our 
speech. 

Nevertheless, though I shall never pretend to 
be the translator of Petrarch, I recoil not, after 
writing his Life, from giving a sincere account of 
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the impression which his poetry produces on my 
mind. I have studied the Italian language with 
assiduity, though perhaps at a later period of my 
life than enables the ear to be perfectly/ sensi- 
tive to its harmony, for it is in youth, nay, almost 
in childhood alone, that the melody and felici- 
tous expressions of any tongue can touch our 
deepest sensibility; but still I have studied it with 
pains — I can relish Dante, I think, to his highest 
value; I can perceive much in Petrarch that is 
elevated and tender ; and I approach the subject 
unconscious of the slightest splenetic prejudice. 

M. Sismondi, * I am quite sure, no more wrote 
about Petrarch in haste or spleen, or the love of 
singularity, than I do. Yet he says something 
about being ashamed at his dissenting from the 
general enthusiasm respecting Petrarch's amatory 
poetry. I may have, upon the whole, a higher 
idea of this poet than Sismondi ; yet I agree so 
cordially with some of his remarks, that, when he 
blushes for his own opinions, I should desire him 
to blush for mine by proxy, unless I thought con* 
scientious opinions above all blame or shame. 

I have certainly felt, in the perusal of Petrarch's 

* History of Italian Literature. 
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amatory sonnets, sensations exceedingly different in 
the degree of respect for him which they inspire. 
When I found him describing himself haunted, not 
metaphorically, but optically and corporeally, by 
the image of his absent mistress, and comparing 
the sacredness of her birthplace to the Bethle- 
hem, where our Saviour was bom, I have not been 
able to banish a momentary suspicion that this was 
madness, which, if it had not run upon love, would 

have taken some other subject. The passages, 
however, which excited this conception, are not 
numerous, and the entranced features of his muse 
seldom lose their loveliness in these sybilline con- 
tortions. Laura ever and anon presents herself, a 
minute picture, to the mind's eye — her very veil 
and mantle, her features, her smile, her step — and 
we are in love with Laura. I must say, however, 
that we are rather smitten by her outward beauty 
than rapt into interest with her mind. Dante con- 
trives, one scarcely can tell by what insensible 
traits, to make us the fond friends of his Beatrice, 
as well as to admire her ; but what do we know of 
the secrets of Laura's heart ? Her being too pure 
to be seduced might arise, as I suspect it did, from 
coldness towards Petrarch, and poetry coming to 
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the aid of her discretion ; but what struggles of 
sensibility she had to encounter, or whether she 
had aiiy sensibility at all, is very much left to our 
conjecture. 

Again, there is a sameness in the fluctuationa 
of his amatory feelings, which is scarcely more 
amusing than if they had no fluctuations at all. 
His heart is a love-thermometer of hope and de- 
pair, which rises and falls between their extreme 
points, though generally inclining to the melan- 
choly zero. A spice of jealousy for a suspected 
rival, or a tone of anger, metliinks, would sometimes 
relieve this monotony, like a discord iu harmony, 
that makes music seem more natural. There are 
times when all lovers are naturally enemies. 

I demur to calling him the first of modem poets 
who refined and dignified the language of love. 
Dante had certainly set him the example. It ia 
true that, compared with his brothers of classical 
antiquity in love-poetry, he appears like an Abel 
of purity offering innocent incense at the side of 
so many Cains making their carnal sacrifices. Ti- 
bullus alone anticipates his tenderness. At the 
same time, while Petrarch is purer than those clas- 
sical lovers, he is never so natural aa they some- 
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. time^ are when their passages are least objection- 
able, and the sun-bursts of his real, manly, and 
natural human love seem to me often to come to us 
struggling through the clouds of Platonism. 

I will not expatiate on the concetti that may be 
objected to in many of his sonnets, for they are so 
often in such close connexion with exquisitely fine 
thoughts, that, in tearing away the weed, we might 
be in danger of snapping the flower. 

I feel little inclined, besides, to dwell on Pe- 
trarch's faults with that feline dilation of vision 
which sees in the dark what would escape other 
eyes in daylight, for, if I could make out the 
strongest critical case against him, I should still 
have to answer this question, ^* How comes it that 
Petrarch's poetry, in spite of all these faults, has 
been the favourite of the world for nearly five hun- 
dred years ?" 

We know, to be sure, that false belief, with all 
the perverted feelings which it entails, may reign 
among mankind for thousands of years- False re-^ 
ligions have had that permanence. It is, more- 
over, too true that there is not only a conscientious 
religion in our taste for poetry, a pure, devoted 
love of truth, but sometimes also, and more than 
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sometimes, in vulgar minds, an hereditary bigofry 
and a spiteful contentment in mistake, so that 
false poetical reputations may last a long time. 
But still false literary taste has no strong basis for 
its continuance. It has no established church, and 
no state payments or persecutions to support it; 
It leaves the enlightened votary of taste without 
the alternative of being crowned with a mitre for 
his faith, or having his disbelieving tongue bored 
for blasphemy with a red-hot iron. There is, 
therefore, every probability of poetical taste being 
sincere in proportion to its duration, and of being 
true in proportion to its sincerity. 

So strong a regard for Petrarch is rooted in the 
mind of Italy, that his renown has grown up like 
an oak which has reached maturity amidst the 
storms of ages, and fears not decay from revolving 
centuries. One of the high charms of his poetical 
language is its pure and melting melody, a charm 
untransferable to any more northern tongue. Even 
in German, a still harsher language than English, 
the ear often luxuriates in the singbarkeity or sing- 
ableness, if we might coin such an English word, 
which the poet's art can elicit, and he wonders 
that the collocation of syllables can produce a mo- 
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sale of sounds so sweet to the ear. But the vocal 
Ausonian speech carries this spell of melody still 
higher. It is true that no conformation of words 
will charm the ear unless they bring silent thoughts 
of corresponding sweetness to the mind ; nor could 
the most sonorous, vapid verses be changed into 
poetry if they were set to the music of the Spheres. 
It is scarcely necessary, however, to say that Pe- 
trarch has intellectual graces of thought and spi- 
ritual felicities of diction, without which his tactics 
in the mere march of words would be a worthless 
skill. 
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The love of Petrarch was misplaced, but its 
atteranee was at once so ferviJ and delicate, and 
its enthusiasm so enduring, that the purest minds 
feel justified in abstracting from their consideration 
the unhappiness of the attachment, and attending 
only to its devout fidelity. Among his deepest 
admirers we shall find women of virtue above sus- 
picion, who are willing to forget his Laura being 
married, or to forgive tlie circumstance for the 
eloquence of his courtship and the unwavering 
faith of his aiFection. Nor is this predilection for 
Petrarch the result of female vanity and the mere 
love of homage. No; it is a wise instinctive con- 
sciousness in women that the oifer of love to them, 
without enthusiasm, refinement, and constancj/, is 
of no value at all. Without these qualities in their 
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wooers, they are the slaves of the stronger sex. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that they are grateful 
to Petrarch for holding up the perfect image of a 
lover, and that they regard him as a friend to that 
passion, on the delicacy and constancy of which 
the happiness, the most hallowed ties, and the very 
continuance of the species depend. 

In modem Italian criticism there are two schools 
of taste, whose respective partizans may be called 
the Petrarchists and the Danteists. The latter 
allege that Petrarch's amatory poetry, from its 
platonic and mystic character, was best suited to 
the age of cloisters, of dreaming voluptuaries, and 
of men living under tyrannical governments, whose 
thoughts and feeUngs were oppressed and disguised. 
The genius of Dante, on the other hand, they say, 
appeals to all that is bold and natural in the human 
breast, and they trace the grand revival of his 
popularity in our own times to the re-awakened 
spirit of liberty. On this side of the question the 
most eminent Italian scholars and poets are cer- 
tainly ranged. The most gifted man of that coun- 
try with whom I was ever personally acquainted, < 
Ugo Foscolo, was a vehement Danteist. Yet his 
copious memory was well stored with many a son- 
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net of Petrarch's, which he could repeat by heart ; 
and, with all his Dauteism, he infused the deepest 
tones of admiration into his recitation of the Pe- 
trarchan sonnets. 

And altogether, Foscolo, though a cautious, is a 
candid admirer of our poet. He says, " the har- 
mony, elegance, and perfection of hia poetry are 
the result of long labour ; but its original concep- 
tions and pathos always sprang from the sudden 
inspiration of a deep and powerful passion. By au 
attentive perusal of all the writings of Petrarch, 
it may be reduced almost to a certainty that, by 
dwelling perpetually on the same ideas, and by 
allowing his mind to prey incessantly on itself, the 
whole train of his feelings and reflections acquired 
one strong character and tone, and, if he was ever 
able to suppress them for a time, they returned to 
him with increased violence ; that, to tranqnillize 
this agitated state of his mind, he, in the first in- 
stance, communicated, in a free and loose manner, 
all that he thought and felt, in his correspondence 
with his intimate friends ; that he afterwards re- 
duced these narratives, with more order and de- 
scription, into Latin verse ; and that he, lastly, 
perfected them with a greater profusion of imagery 
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and ffloi« art in his Italiaa |>Qelirf,i:^ eo^|H)JlbiljMi 
of wlucb>td; first serVed onlf, as 1i6 Jrequenftfy-saiys, 
to xltverr%nd laaHtigsHfe all Ida affltotioni.- We<amy 
thtis tilnderstand vhe fferfect concokl^«Mi)ii!pi!eTB38 

in 'P^nitbii'^' jpoetty'beti^eeift'lrallitb'^flNi^it'l'ti'e- 
t^eii'Vhe'iaectmder^of fkdit'and the vu;g^'4dbiirm- 
tioil';'")>etweS»i ii^ptdi ialcr'pefti^ioi%;'<betiRM» 
deybhm^'pasdon'and V^Aiiilibd}^^ Itt'^tinbe 
o^'ifotil^Vferabs'M'lM^'iie dIteH" ^inideines ^ 
descnptiliii 'and' 'ioAcentratks ' ibe 'Sze'wMflh «H a 
page'of Bs el'^gies as^' l^tets i^ La^ ^n^iptb- 
cieeiy' betause " tb'e ' po>etrj* 'Itf ' Peliht;^ imghiaUy 
sprang frbm'tbW heart 4liaVhi^]^M^io^ r^edabema 
fictiiioy orWd^notWithstakdfai^tfib t>kiflril(lbnia- 
ment of his 'sityle, 01* 'the metaphyseal 'd^vation 
of hih ttiong^ts. Ih the teio(Vement of ItfUliWs 
eyes he ^tees 'A light wMch p<ihitg imt tlie Vfrtifko 
Heavfen:' '''* - ^ ^- - ' ' . - f •• 

Gentil mia donna, io veggio 
" ' Nel movef de ' vostri occ&i tin dolce mmi^, ' 
' I > €he ihi mostra la via <^ iU Cid ooncliiop. ^ 

He ex(3laims that' the dtiiidfepiiert biewilsMteeg smiUng, 
luminous, Siiid serene at her approach ; Ithat'the air 
which is' breathed arotind W is so plurified by ihe 
celestial radiance of! her countenance, that, iviule 
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be fixes his eyes upon her, oyery sensual desire is 
extingTiiahed. Still he is always aataral. Few 
lovers, indeed, could have conceived these ideas ; 
yet the fire and the facility with which they are 
expressed render tliem instantly familiar to the 
reader's imagination. In the art of forming new 
and evident images,, either of the most simple or 
abstract ideas, Petrarch is as happy as he is origi- 
nal. To express the common-place thought that 
his poetry and the beauty of Laura would be re- 
membered after their death, ' I see in fancy,' 
Bays he, ' a silent tongue and two fair eyes, though 
closed, still beaming with light, surviving ns.' " 

I have the more right to be excused for quoting 
largely from Ugo Foscolo, because he is not 
only a writer of strong poetic feeling as well as 
philosophic judgment, but he is pre-eminent in 
that Italian critical school who see the merits of 
Petrarch in no exaggerated light, hut, on the 
whole, prefer Dante to him as a poet. Petrarch's 
love-poetry, Foscolo remarks, may be considered 
as the intermediate link between that of the clas- 
sics and the modems. * * » * Petrarch both feels 
like the ancient, and philosophises like the modem 
poets. When he paints after the manner of the 
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classics, he is equal to them. Laura soars to 
heaven ; angels and blessed souls descend to meet 
her, and, while she looks back upon earth, she 
seems to pause in her aSrial way. 

Ad or ad or se volge a tergo 

Mirando s'io la seguo : e par cbe aspetti. 

The poet could not give us a greater proof of 
the force and purity of Laura's passion than by 
delaying her flight to heaven in the expectation of 
her lover. But, whenever he has occasion to ex- 
press abstract ideas, or to dive into the depth of 
the heart, he uses every effort of his art that his 
observations may pass across our mind with the 
flash and rapidity of lightning. 

I despair of ever seeing in English verse a trans- 
lation of Petrarch's Italian poetry that shall be 
adequate and popular. The term adequate, of 
course, always applies to the translation of genuine 
poetry in a subdued sense. It means the best that 
can be expected, after making allowance for that 
escape of etherial spirit which is inevitable in the 
transfer of poetic thoughts from one language to 
another. The word popular is also to be taken 
in a limited meaning regarding all translations, 
Cowper's ballad of John Gilpin is twenty times 
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more popular than his Homer ; yet the latter work 
ia deservedly popular in comparison with the bulk 
of translations from antiquity. The same thing 
may be said of Carey's Dante ; it is like Oowper's 
Homer, as adequate and popular as translated 
poetry can be expected to be. Yet I doubt if either 
of those poets could haTe succeeded so well with 
Petrarch, Lady Dacre hae shewn much grace 
and ingenuity in the passages of our poet, which 
she has Tcraified ; but she could not transfer into 
English those graces of Petrarchan diction, which 
are mostly intransferable. She could not bring the 
Italian language along with her. 

Is not this, it may be asked, a proof that Pe- 
trarch is not so genuine a poet as Homer and 
Dante, since his charm depends upon the delicacies 
of diction that eyaporate in the transfer from 
tongue to tongue, more than on hardy thoughts 
that will take root in any language to which they 
are transplanted ? In a general view, I agree with 
this proposition ; yet, what we call felicitous 
diction can never have a potent charm with- 
out refined thoughts, which, like essential odours, 
may be too impalpable to l)ear transfusion. Bums 
lias tlie happiest imaginable Scottish diction ; yet, 
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what true Scotsman would boar to see him done 
irito French ? . And, with the exceptiwn of Ger- 
iDan, what language has done justice to Shake-- 
epeare?' . • ■ 

The Teader.'iiMist' be a^ true Fetiarchist wbo ie 
nnconsciens of a g;enemi eimilarity in the character 
of his sonoetsy which,, in the long perusal of them, 
amomits to-monc*ony, i At the. same time, it luust 
be said that this monotonous Biniilarityi impresses 
the nritid of- Peta!arch's,rea4er exactly in, pcopor- 
tion to the slendeFiiies^ of Jiie acquaintance wibh the 
poet. Does he approach Petrarch's sonnets for 
the iirst time, thiey wili probably appear to him 
all as like toeach other as the sheep of a flock ; 
but, when he becomes more fcuniliar with them, he 
will perceive an interesting individuality in every 
sonnet, and will discriminate their individual cha- 
racter as precisely as the shepherd can distinguish 
every single sheep of his flock by its voice and face. 
It would be rather tedious to pull out, one by one, 
all the sheep and lambs of our poet's flock of son- 
nets, and to enumerate the varieties of their bleat ; 
and though, by studying the subject half hia life- 
time, a man might classify them by their main 
characteristics, he would find them defy a pertect 
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ekssification, as they often blead different qualities. 
Some of them have a uniform expreaeion of calm 
and beautiful feeling. Others breathe ardent and 
almost hopeful passion. Others again shew him 
jealous, despondent, or despairing ; sometimes 
gloomily, aiid sometimes with touchin"^ resignation. 
But a great many of them have a mixed character, 
where, in the space of a line, he passes from one 
mood of mind to another. 

As an example of pleasing and calm reflection, I 
would cite the first of his sonnets, according to the 
order in which they are usually printed. It is 
singular to find it confessing the poet's shame at 
the introspect of so many years spent. 

Fra le vane aperanze e'l van dolore. 

Ye who Hhall hear amidst my scattered lays 

The sigha with which L fanned and fed ray heart. 

When, yountjand glowing-, I was bat in part 

The man I am become in later days ; 

Ye who have marked the changes of my style 

From vain despondency to hope as vain. 

From him among you, who has felt love's pain, 

I hope for pardon, ay, and pity's smile. 

Though conscious, now, my passion was a theme. 

Long, idly dwelt on by the public tougue, 

I blush for all the vanities I've suag, 

Aad hud the world's applause a fleeting dream. 
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The following sonnet (cxxvi)* is such a gem of 
Petrarchan and Platonic homage to beauty that I 
subjoin my translation of it with the most sincere 
avowal of my conscious inability to do it justice. 

In what ideal world or part of heaven 

Did Nature find the model of that face 

And form, so fraught with loveliness and grace. 

In which, to our creation, she has given 

Her prime proof of creative power above ? 

What fountain nymph or goddess ever let 

Such loyely tresses float of gold refined 

Upon the breeze, or in a single mind. 

Where have so many virtues ever met. 

E'en though those charms have slain my bosom's weal ?, 

He knows not love who has not seen her eyes 

Turn when she sweetly speaks, or smiles, or sighs. 

Or how the power of .love can hurt or heal. 

Sonnet Ixviii is remarkable for the fineness of its 
closing thought. 

Time was her tresses by the breathing air 
Were wreath'd to many a ringlet golden bright. 
Time was her eyes difiused unmeasured light. 
Though now their lovely beams are waxing rare. 
Her face methought that in its blushes shew'd 
Compassion, her angelic shape and walk, 
Her voice that seem'd with Heaven's own speech to talk, 
At these, what wonder that my bosom glowed ! 

* Polidori's edition of Petrarch, published in London, 
1796. 
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A living suii she seemed — a spirit of Heaven. 
Those charms decline : but does my passion ? No ! 
I love not less —the slackening of the bow 
Assuages not the wound its shaft has given. 

The following sonnet is remarkable for its last 
four lines having puzzled all the poet's commen- 
tators to explain what he meant by the words " Al 
man ond'io scrivo ^ fatta amica, a quest o volta." 
I agree with De Sade in conjecturing that Laura 
in receiving some of his verses had touched the 
hand that presented them, in token of her grati- 
tude. * 

In solitudes I've ever loved to abide 

By woods and streams, and shunn'd the evil-hearted^ 

Who from the path of heaven are foully parted. 

Sweet Tuscany has been to me denied, 

Whose sunny realms I would have gladly haunted. 

Yet still the Sorgue his beauteous hills among 

Has lent auxiliar murmurs to my song. 

And echoed to the plaints my love has chanted. 

Here triumph'd too the poet's hand that wrote 

These lines — ^the power of love has witness'd this. 

Delicious victory ! I know my bliss. 

She knows it too— the saint on whom I doat. 

Of Petrarch's poetry that is not amatory Ugo 
Foscolo says with justice, that his three political 

* Cercato ho sempre solitaria vita. — Sonnet 220, De 
Sade, vol. ii., p. 98. . 
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canzoni, exquisite as they are in- yetBifieatian md 
stJl^, do not breathe that enthusiasm which opwed 
to Pindar's grasps ail the wealUi o( imaginatiio%iaU 
the treasures-o£ historic lore and moral truths to 
illustrate and dignify his strain. Yet the yigour, 
the arrangement, and the perspictiity o£ the ideas 
in these canzoni of Petrarch, the tone sof convic-^ 
tion and melancholy in which the patriot upbraids 
and mourns over his country, strike the hedrt with 
such force, as to atone for the absence of grand 
and exuberant imagery, ?ind of the irresistible im- 
petus which peculiaa-ly .belongs to the ode. The 
exhaustion . . consequent , oji long continued civil 
feuds was now precipitatiug Italy into ithat st^ate 
of inaction and dependence fh)ra which sheiias 
never ? • risen. . P^tyarcJL saw no salvation . but in 
the union of those few lofty spirits w\j^ love their 
country. ., r i . 

Fra magnanimi pocfiL a chi Iben piace^ » 

lo vo gridando Pace Pace Pace. 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ '* • . • • 

But he found too few of thqse lofty tipirits, and 
went about invoking peace in vain; - i; . » » 

Petrarch's principal Italian poem ithat iar n(^ 
thrown into the shape of thejsonnet is his Tribnfi, 
or Triumphs, in five partsi Though not consisting 
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I of sonnets, however, it has the same amatory and 

■ constant allusions to Laiira as ■ the greater part 
I of his poetry. Here, as elsewhere, he recurs from 

time tO'time to the history of his passion, its rise, 
its progress, and its end. Porthis parpose he de- 
scribes hiirtian life in its snccesaive stagee, omitting^ 
no opportunity of introducing' liis mistress and 
himself. ' > 

1. Man in his youthfal state is the elave of We. 
'9i Ab he advances in age he feds- the ineonve- 
niencfes' of Ms amatory propeaaitiesi' and endea- 
vours to conquer them by chastity. '3. Amidst 
the victory -vdlich he obtains over himself. Death 
stieps in,' and levels alike the victor and the van- 
qnished. 4. But' Fame arrives after death, and 
makes man as it were live-agfttB' after death, and sur- 
vive it for ages by his fUme. 3. Btrt ftmn even by 
fame cannot live for ever ; if God has not granted 
^^^^L him a happy existence throughout eternity. Thus 
^^^^B Love triumphs over Man ; Chastity triumphs over 
I Lore; Death triumphs ever both' ; Fame triuinrphs 

I over Death ; Time triumphs over Fame ; and 

I Bteraity triumphs over Time. ■ 

I The! subordinate part^ aSid imagery of the Trionfi 

■ have a beauty rathel" arabesque than classical, and 



poem is pleasing from the general graiicteur'bf Us' 

design. •tijui'nj jiltL»'i ._A:i>yj, ■..^t :-^>i sjll 

In summing ijp,Pe^9^^^ 
iitical, and poetical, I should not stint myself to 
the equivocal phrase used by Tacitus respecting 
Agricola : Bonum Virum facile dixeris^ magnum 
lubenter^ but should at once claim for his memory 
the title both of great and good. A restorer of 
ancient learning, a rescuer of its treasures from 
oblivion, a despiser of many contemporary super- 
stitions, a man, who, though no reformer himself, 
certainly contributed to the reformation, (if Luther 
himself were to rise from the dead, and deny my 
latter position, I would not believe him) an Italian 
patriot who was above provincial partialities, a 
poet who still lives in the hearts of his country, 
and who is shielded from oblivion by more genera- 
tions than there were hides in the seven-fold shield 
of Ajax — if this was not a great man, many who 
are so called must bear the title unworthily. He 
was a faithful friend, and a devoted lover, and ap- 
pears to have been one of the most fascinating 
beings that ever. existed. Even when his failings 
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were admitted, it must still be said that even his 
failings leaned to virtue^s side^ and, altogether, we 
may pronounce that 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world " This was a man !" 
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SONNETS OF PETRARCH, 



TRAXBLATEO BT 



T. H. SEALY AND SUSAN WOLLASTON, 



I HAVE been dissatisfied with the result of my 
own attempts at translating many of the Sonnets of 
Petrarch, My failure I attribute to haying paid 
little attention to this species of poetry in the ear- 
lier part of my life. I should be sorry, however, 
that younger and better poets were discouraged 
from the task of transfusing the graces of the Pe- 
trarchan Muse into English. The difficulty is^ no 
doubt, great ; but I hope that the following Son- 
nets, translated by my friend Mr. Sealy and Mrs. 
WoUaston, will show that in all cases it is not 

invincible. 

T. C. 

B B 2 



3% -SDNWMPS. 

-r.i; ^a ^...^Pf?^fifl^'^t/?iyMlu.n 'rhmifi -III I 

" QUANTE «A*i Ai**itiftotoiidS'Ri*t¥td?'<^^> ^^ 

How oft and oft to these beloved bowers — 
Oh 1 could I'<lrd]k<MJrdrif l>Bofni6tha»^jijBiig/ bn/> 
Bathing wjfth>yaf« tiij^^xosdmyafad tUgifloiteiiK^ f ii>>i 
I have wandef^<ft)ftir4lBd^fiBed^theiic(^ibfflig)|lto^ ! 

How oft haye>ii&t^;fa&^«il^n|iiohiiii^ 

My gloomier spiritt^^'tbeir'glooItkireplgriIi^^lIjf>v ^Ui 
^: Si&tkitg^ ii^tlhbu^titliati bH^ycf fonmc htjijuraH f xi /. 
'^- Whibhdeathhath stolen, and thence his powerdefying !* 

Now, like a nymph/OC c^pxiflWffi!^ divine. 
That from the purest depth of Sorga's waters 




Seemmg, \nth sorrow,;on my woQs to thmji. 

(lUidf -jth I H'^. Jyv — -Jin ?^fibiuu Jif^ lliw ii^ 

SONNET VI. 

The ey^l prals^a ^ WaWfily; ^d thiPffidey^ ^o'^ 
And arms, al^4iai]^,lwdf^,'^i^^&%^tj/^4)ri^^ 
My spirit from myself at their sweet view. 
And n^ti&mynmnjg^'(am\h^WifM^ l^f6fe';'»''">' i 

♦ And thencb his power okfyjno — (»w? 'io la cKiarno tpeuo:—' 
whence I iiiVdke<iW*fte(^.'' "•<*' -JMriJhj. j«f vhI i^t/i 'M-)rl I 



Those crisped locks that shone with golden grac6/ '^ 
The angelic mirth that wnfi ^n^'&anting glow 
Was ww^^tp, ^He^^^icTp^fiaai^" l?^f^\f^^^, ^ ^. 
/ Fill now, unconscious dust, their narrow space. 

- ciTswoc! ho'/r.('»ft 'y^^itlt .»r ,?♦/» f,iu; .r1(- /- v|j 
And yQtf (t KvejilOIri' Vie %b^.^^^^(Vm'l • . .M > 
Reft o£ the fUght I lovedao <wjeU andjiotlgf o,,ir(tf;M 

My vein qfti|^praliod|^i(Mitwarn^i!q> ^'iwnf^nli* vl/< 
And ndtjjjght aDoand hoylyf d but not»^ o£ tmgM^ tluMg. 

HE RELATES>|TOfrHltf/PWKNfl;jf|WIWG|tfi0 «!$ .UNHftJfPI- 
NESS, AND THE VARIED MOOD OF LAURA. 




wnat ngwi. suner : wnar my uie s arear reim i , 

Atiwi -i-r -«M)v/ \rrn ;io two-nip rflr^^ .ujrfnov 

^ Consum d beneath my heart s continued pcun. 
At will she guides me — ^yet am I the jsame. 

Now humble — ^tben doth pride' her soul inflame. 

Now aU^^fii^nfHpTTtbe^ibfj^p^ opfiiQU^',^ rm^n^i r 

Here opv?^ ^«tj^i|ndi*bffl;e^,RWI«tJyrS«p!^,) n.,A 
Here turn'd to look on me, and lingVing stood ; 
There first her beauteous eyes nyr,WWit^ft-i on v 
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And here she smird, and there her accents rang, 
Her spealdng face here told another mood. 
Thus Love, our sov'reign^ holds me in oontroL 

S.W. 

/ V I. •' U. \> IA:)li>().H»yinH H » 

SONNET XXXIX. 

HE PRAISES L4J7l|A[$jOR^c^^i}ii^4fil|^4/ Hating seen 

HER PASS ALONG THE BANKS OF THE SORGUE. 

Love ! let us pause in contemplation hlest 
Of her, our glory--Na¥ureVTreshest child f 
H^w :sj;jr^tpess jppurs ^on h^jifs epsfin^, uffld, , , ^ . 
For hfr heaven's light be^jpes^ai^ i^aft^y guest. 

Wjtji that, its-, brightest glo^^ 

Her mortal shrme ; (what other so begifU'd^) 

How 39^ her glance j^pon t^rrdifyellipg n^d, . , . p. . 

Its gentle slopes how light her ^t hath pf^t ! 

. T^ii^.amiling herb— the ,^iany-tinted flower, ^ 
Which round the frowning holm in cl^ist^rs lie, 
There woo her touch, and court her^fidrsr tr^^: , , 






Theh^y*^'^^iUwKd:by1heMrf^?^ngpo;wr^r:| , ! 
^Jef glowing che^ em^ts> m^ .that bright ^y^e 
Exulting feel the rest its glfui^^j^^ed., r 1 

' « \ ■ • . ! ^ ' • . • . I . > . , ri ' J • , i >« i ■ 

■ \'i - i-.'i . ; . < I ' j • i"" > 
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'4>BTB ARCH'S^ LIFB,' "t-'' ^"^ ^' 

ABRIDGED FROM BALDSLLI. 
A.D. 

1304. HetetK^^iai-- '*^^ 

1305. Is taken to Incisa at the aG:e of seven months. 




laKen ro incisa at tne age oi seven 
wherQ he^kmains'seff en yS^^(F^^ 

' riilstcii^^v ;^'" " ''"^ ' ■ ''" ';^ ;' ''' ^^"^ 

1312. Is rfeiifovied^ to Pisa, ^et^ he remains s4ven 



1313. Accompanies his parents to Avignon {Ibid). 

1315. Goes tS liv4kt ^drpenti& (Bpi^?^ ka' Poayri- 
- tat^m). '• ^■•'" .-'''^'^''■' ■■' ••"••■ '^"^' 

1319. Issent^tb^WoiitpeTife'r/ ' ^^ ' w ^vij 

1323. Is removed to Bologna. 

1326. Rettam^ A^^on'-^lAsei'Ms' parents -iUn- 
triabfe^i friendshfp Wittr' JSto^^ eoWtiiifc 1(liln. 
Lib. xv.;'Ep.'il>^- - ' •"■ - ' '-^'^^ .-^u^li-'/-.'' 

l^^^r Falls in love with Laura. 

1330. Goes to Lombes with James Colonna — ^forms ac- 
quaintance with Socrates and Lselius — and 
returns to Avignon to live in the house of Car- 
dinal Colonna (Sen., Lib. x.^ Ep. 11). 



rS76 CBBONOIiQQICAiWBiMARY 

A.D. .'\./ 

ifSSlri'iTrevele tolParo^H^traveb timni^lFlailieiQIlttd 

as fieir as the coast of England i^ffMs return to 
i<)i8fi7^'iBir&^t.iitsu^Dr Jdhiifi-^ihenwti Yaucluse 

!li^0«.-tKe6biTes€aBtxndtslMMif^Fr(im/>Rom^)tt> come and 
be crowned as Laureate ^aaijaiiother invita- 
> nrT'VT tionr; toijdua.i&me effect^'fronr^Paris^l ) i '^f; < 
ilS4!l;r<<Hf goeertoNeiples^jiaaUr Whence; to ilfeme, where 
f >^ ^' f(j'^ 1 heisr^owned i|iithe£!apitolt«**!Tep^trs to Parma 
(Ed. Bas. Sen., Lib. v., Ep.t-2)l— death of 
• niv. -> ^'Totemasor tda^yM^Bsinaiiandl Jaosiei] Q(^fainna 
(Mt . ;^F^in.,Libiiv.^'Ep;;i2^.:n .,' t 
- 184i2. Goes* asiOiSLtor bf . the < Bbnian p^^le to Cle- 
ment VI. at Avignoar'dBd^f Bfs;^ p. 904)-^ 
Ml , i A', Studies/'th6 IGr7d€lk kukguager imdisr/fiatbiamo 

184^.1 Birth o£ his daughter J?)iBnoesoa*^He writes his 

i v> dialogdes^De secreto cotifliptnipiirarum siiarum 

•^ ' ' 't<Ed. Ba&./<p.'i898)[4:^lkeds>Mbt>'to Naples by 

y : Clement~VI» and Cardinal iCobiiBa — goes to 

• ' I' ;'ii.;H<>nie fbtai third, tod- la ^fOurtbt time (Sen., 
Lib. lOiJ Ep. • 8) H^ returns froih Naples to 
. • / .i :jPankial(/Wrf)lV »f i^ f^ . ^ urfJ ur.i 

• ■ !l844 . iCkmtinkie^rtor msiiide in! Pamria (Ep;\ad Post. ) 
tSA&J Leaves'Paflina;^oe&ii()BolognQ^'flbd4;hence toVe^ 
rona — returns toAvignon(FaantJiiEab.vi.Ep. 2). 
1846. Continues: to live at Ari^non^s eled^d (ta&iob of 

'?< > " 1 Parma. »'. .n.; . rvi f. mI/ 
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' !847:'iileV*liftion alt Homo^-Petrarch's -eonneiioH with 
■ I 'the:'Tribun»-T-1iu^«s'hi6' fif^ijOuniey to Italy 
niiaj^.'.^!{,.Farti.,i Lib, 7'jj>Ep. ^fi' Mii 9 >— < rtp^ts. to 
oJ OTi/l'-- ipanrlai^L!.''' ■■--■';■■ ■ ■■'- -'- ■' 

1348. Goes to Verona (Ep. ad Post.) — 'Death of Laura 
'•sifiSuiiV '^-he returns again to Ptmna^— his autogKiph 
memoraiidunl in the Milan copy of Virgil — 
'.a-jiM.i.-viaitS-Mjanfreii/'i'Oifd of Gai'pi, (Tiraboschi, 
\ia& &rni''i Voljiv.yand Jaines' Garrara-at Pa^a^' (Ep. 
BiUa- • ^|'adlpoat.)- 
1349■ Goes: from Parmtt- to:'Mantua and Ferrara — 
»Tsfiw .'iif-irttams to'S'adTio, ahd -teoeivay^ pHibably in 
mmnl.'i thipyearVBicaisrtlicafeMnr 'Padua.' (Epist. ad. 
\.. litW-— Pbstj).' . '['.I -■■-' ■!■■" .l''i' 
""ISdcL* Ta rsBsed to the Archdeaconry ofiParlna — writes 
, : to the Emperor XCharieEl IV. (iBd.Bas. p.S90) 

-^10 oJ ■I'+.i-gpes-tffl'Hbrae^iaiid, iniigoii^Emdietnsnilig, 
— 4'Mif' I! stofiy atJFlorenccj i ■' !■ ■i- 

iil9lfliJ<''WriteB fcff. Andreia -Bandold ' with a'view to re- 
coneile the Venetians land Ploifentines — the 
-Kr-oKr,' "Flerentinea detreetherbstoratioiii'ofihis^psber- 
Kru-iaii-'iir nal proptaty, <and sebd-Johilt Boccaccio to 
\6 ^^Itji 7 rEcidibim'to4iiB-cooirti7— be retnms, for the 
• tf a-joj; — ' sixlili Oiine^ito Avignon- — ia ctmsulted by the 
(I'lJH) ■■rn^'fo/urOapdihals/wha had. heea deputed to re- 
.■I ^-tlifii'/ foriti theigoTerHiiient;af RotnHk .1 

1352, Writes to Clement Vl!,\'tlteLet*ar.'*'hich excites 

( ^'■>^^ agajbst' hint' the ■enHiity of tba medical ittibe 

-I? ni -.'),.■, 1 — be^DB .■«irttiHgihi«i'ia^dtise-^''IDei.;Vita 

(E,<[y.iv . .Solitarifai'' i / ■ -■■ !■■■ — ■ i 

i>'il(Bfi&^Vi»ts his-brotberinitheiDarthaGiaiiiiDdtiafilttry of 

Monte Rivo — writes his teeatf^ " De Otio 
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A.D. 

Religiosonim — returns to Italy — ^takes up his 
abode with the Visconti — ^is sent by the Arch- 
bishop Visconti to Venice, to negotiate a peace 
between the Venetians and Genoese. 

1354. Visits the Emperor at Mantua. 

1355. His embassy to the Emperor — publishes his 

" Invective against a Physician." 

1360. His embassy to John, King of France. 

1361. Leaves Milan and settles at Venice — gives his 

library to the Venetians. 

1364. Writes for Luchino del Verme his •' Treatise de 
Officio et Virtutibus Imperatoris." 

1366. Writes to Urban V. imploring him to remove the 
Papal residence to Rome — ^finishes his treatise 
" De Bemediis utriusque fortunae.** 

1368. Quits Venice — four young Venetians, either in 
this year or the preceding, promulgated a 
critical judgment against Petrarch — repairs 
to Pavia to negotiate peace between the Pope's 
Legate and the Visconti. 

1370. Sets out to visit the PontiflF — is taken ill at 

Ferrara — retires to Arqua among the Eu- 
gan^an hills. 

1371. Writes his ^'Invectiva Contra Galium/' and his 

^'Epistle to Posterity.'' 

1372. Writes for Francesco da Ferrara his essay *' De 

Bepublica optime administranda." 

1373. Is sent to Venice by Francesco da Ferrara. 

1374. Translates the Griselda of Boccaccio— dies on the 

18th of July in the same year. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE COINS 

RELATING TO 

THE AGE OF PETRARCH. 

BY J. G. PFISTER, 

MBMBBR OF THB NUMISMATIC SOCIBT^ OF LONDON. 



Just before I had finished writing the biography 
of Petrarch, I received a visit from a German gen- 
tleman, who has collected an immense number of 
the Coins of the middle ages, and who made me 
welcome to copy several of them relating to the 
age of Petrarch. I was glad to accept his offer : 
I have caused some of his Coins to be copied and 
engraved, and am further indebted to him for the 
remarks on their history, which shew him to be 
deeply acquainted with Numismatology. 

In the history of any period of society, Coins 

are important things. They exhibit the state of 

art, and the contemporary value of money. The 

description of the Coins, which M. Pfister has had 

the goodness to add, will, I trust, give additional 

value to my humble volumes. 

T. C. 



dccblndiiig to others, fWih Duytsch^' 'gi^ifyibg ' Ijrenhan. 
It is s£Ud that Hercules h^ a*tknj[il& at tilis place; and 
that the ^reat defeat of tiiie Sabtons Uippen^d hei^ 
in 376. ■' ''■■ ^'*' ■; ""•' " 

At page 100';' we read tiiat Petrai-ih, 'diinil^^his 
journey; Waa received with '^^ '^"* . L -i:^ .. :«--^.. 




of refspebt at' mdst ][>laces, abd pki^u^rly 'dt Colbgiit^, 
and that he Wds a^(^^bly surprised to ^Gnd th^4;mb' re- 
putation 'had g&ihea him the ei^teem of sl^V^ral inlikbi* 
tints. 'PolBtrJr, III this J)€!ridd; tHat'i8*t6 ^y from tlie 
twelftti tii'tte fourteenth 'cfehtii^, wds/TtielfeWln its 
highiBst State 'of (iiiltivatSon in the countries 'f>o4^eTihg 
on the ifehine/ Especially iii su^ lai^ge citie^ as ^Cologne 
atafd Metitz, the latter of which- ^was most faniou^ for 
its Troubadburs. " ' ' ' '' "' ' '' 

Petrarch, not understtodin^ ^he ldh^'£lge,'coutd ii6t 
appreciate ite poetry. 'I heed liere fianie biHy tiirt- 
mann von der 'Au('(Swairi), Korirad'VonWuttzburg (D^r 
Nifeelungen Lied, 'the Germah Gdyssee); W'olfi^'^n 
E^hetibath (PafciVdl, &d) " BW"GterMiiV'ifikai alfeo'ilts 
P^trifffeh, '{oi- ^b'has iiot"Hfittd"(lf'W'Mlfii/e'^^r 
HeiUrtdh'FVtfienrbb, Who did no«,' like'iPe««irch;"i^'fe 
his ^Wifee to m la^y. ^•Sife'stl^!ns-^{y''d6^ai^"to 
yiftny ■ a fair one dt ' MeiitJ!';" ' aiid' W'Hid' so" much 
esteemed knd' beloved 'b^ theniriBit/it his ^^iith'/liis 
remains wete borne tb'th^ -grave 'by'TdHiifies':'" In'ttle 
cloisters of the c'athedralii' M^ntz, IJismonuinenil^iJrfe'- 
sehts the singiilar occurreiice just stated. At'^ttiy*last 
visifto'those cloisters, I liaamed' with pleasure' that *'tiie 
VtionumeJnt is to undergo a thorough repair,' naving 
been mUch dam^M auHhg' the ifavasiiin of"^iie 
French. '^^"^^-^'^ 



^ aeinc^i^e ^^nii;er Qf, P«trai;ch, fax be it from Rie 

to imderifpteip ^ny, respect Jtiis far7fg.jii^d wid just re- 
putation ■^ but for ihifj' Ifisdegca. rabbia" I hav^ a little 
account to settle with Mm. ,-;; ., 

, .Ha4 Petrarch. iKan at Cologne in hisi.ipore advanced 
ag^, h? migjit truly have said, that his reputation had 
procured him ^the acqjiaintance j^d .ft.v,our of several 
inhabitants of Cqlogne. " Ibi ainicos prius niihi fama 
p^pererat quammeritum,." ■ Now, I would sak, in what 
consisted hiB njerit at, ,that .t^me ? He wa,?, about the 
age pf tw^nty-^even whe^ at Colpgne. ," Mihi fojna !" 
— ^what fegj^^^j^i^lNo d^oubt, he, ^^ fl|lirilli^t,s^irin, tJjP 
seler^t sQcietie^i^f the ^pl^Ddid papal court, at ^vignpji, 
admired fpr his tine ^figure, his Ip^iruing, his .ready i^i^, 
and, above all, his beautiful sonnets on his ^^y-Joye- 
jIn ^11 this, hpweyer, I see .np. ,su^ merit or fame as 
coll^d reach from Avignon to the baijl^ of the Khii^e. 
Ppfrarfil^dhad 9ot , thep, .shoi^e ^,a.diplotnatiBt, in v/i^fc^ 
charact:^, h^ afterwai^ di^ti[iguisljLed,)iimself sq ^oQ^on 
_^r his patifi(^^isni,,aod iq whiph, i^oy^ ^U. he,so,,ft:<*- 
c^uently (i^laj^ed,hi^,gpodnt;^5 pf^ih^^xt and nob)«i;ie^ 
of ^mind.. B^si^es^,,th^ cp,i^s,,9;f fife . ,a,^c^bisl^ps- flf 
Cojogne, , M^n^, ,^d| Ti:^^s, yf]}Q wei;e temporal. aa 
iwell as eccl^esia^igal .priiipp^i/were pot Jps^ splendid 
than, ^thijit of^ the ip.opes, Ei,tf Ayigpo^t ,They .attracted 
a]so pen ^mipent^ jn ey^ry branch of ,sci^pe to, thW" 
capital^, ^,ij^tiiis,,cer1:^ii:\,tli^ fhe, jip^i^s^.for in^spqa, 
floprish^ less, a1| , Avignon tlian at Colpgi^^. . ItijS catb^ 
djTal, though yet pn^wiished.^stanfls unriyalleiJ \^ Eurpj^ ; 
and the , coins of its archbishops are fi^ syperipr, in.. de- 
sign to those of any one of ^he pppes eyer pjtqputed, ,^1 
Avignon. il-ii,.ii 
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^I. believe, therefore, that the name of Petrarch had 
scarcely reached Cologne, and that it was Imown there> 
merely from a letter, but a few weeks perhaps before 
his^yisit^ But let us. forgive his vanity ; I do not think 
thdt he* wished to djeceive others — he only deceived him- 
self, t Petmrchi, a favourite of Pope John XXII., was^ 
jnerhapsv' not awaxe that Walram, archbishop of Co- 
logne,, was one of the most intimate friends of that 
|]Qpt3^;< they had been fellow students, and, I dare 
SByvi Jiad man^r frolics together ; and it was Pop^ John 
KXII- ito'iwhom Walram was indebted for the arch- 
bisheptrie. This prelate had previously been provost at 
Liege^c^nd was the son of the powerful Count Gerhard 
^IJuU^rs, and brother of the reigning Duke William 
(qui |)riiiius Marchio et Dux Juliacensis creatus fuit*)« 
3Phi8.will no doubt be sufficient to explain why Petrarch 
was Bi^dei so much of at Liege, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
GtAojgaei^ and he might well say that he was agreeably 
SBfprised at such a favourable reception. 

Vol. I,, Page 184* 

f}ff}N 9p; THE 3ENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, CURRENT 
' IN THE TIME OF COLA DI RIENZO.— No. IV. 

'i^, Ip;^ip^ Caput; li^undi. The crowned Roma, seated, 
tf^\j^aif^dL, Jtu^ldjjng in, her right hand a globe, and in her 
][pf)i^ p^i^'.b^rancl^, indicating that Rome is giving peace 

Roma caput mnndi, regit orbis frena rqtundi. 

It is curious to obse^ on this coin that the female figure 
representing Rome ^tiilfesthibits the Byzantine design, 

* Hartzheim, Histoiia Rei Nummariae CoIouiensiH., cap. 18. 
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WtUe; in 1!he' legend,' the' lettfer^ M of the ' word i Mundi 
already shoflis-tiie gridual' ttanBition itota the Latin to 

tl**Gothie!f''-"i ■■'^■■■" ■" ■'- '^ " '' '■■■■'■■' ■■'■ > -.i 

BevfeMeuiiAfter'a CrOBlrt,'SBWATTr8.'P. Qi (R. (Sonatua 
PopuloKque RomanuB.) In' the field is represented, a 
lion, wllich I tak* to be' the BavariKn, the Hon of the 
wty ancient house of WelP '{the Giielphs),' Counts of 
Altorf, who, 96 early 'HE' thfi ftlevehth century, became 
dukes- of Bavaria. ' The'WelFs went -over to the papal 
party in 1076 ;' and. in 1089; Welf I.; dukeof Bavaria, 
mat^ed'hia^Son'to'the famous' iCbuhtesH' M&tilda.i 'At 
l^is period orrginated the two great irif&I factiMjsv so 
ilestnictiTe to Italy and: GeriAany^-the Quelphs and 
the'GKibellines. Muratori irientiota, aniong other dis- 
tfiiiguished C4ueiphs settled at that early jifeiiod in Lom- 
baiilj'.'aiidT^Iated.to the'hoose'of Este, " Azzo Marchib 
Se Langohardia> patsr Welphonis, Ducis de Bojoaria." 
Ih' those days' we: find Riime sometimeB named the 
Leonine city ; hesWe thegoWen'liort in &■ field aKurejvras 
the device of the Guelphs, and a blac|t eagle in a red one 
that of the Ghibellines. 

'"'Several of these coiuS were fo'iiiicf ,kt Vitei4)6/a'iid 
came into my possession. They must be scarce, for, 
ihlj^'three y^ars dgd, heitH^r thyiiil^efiaiCabirtet' of 
Vleriha'-n'or ttife' Britfsh'MiiSehiri J)!os^9fieii'Anyst)eti^en. 
Tb''tbS'c!a"fmiet at'Vietttia t'^W-'tttie iii''rii£«1ian'^ for A 
scarce Milanese ccan, and to the British Mii^^alii I'^rfr- 

Rented andther.' ■"■'■ -■''' ''--■ '■■•■' "■!■■■ ""■'>! 

■njp-it' ■!,,.,■ ■■ ■,Voi,.,L,S^AG,Blfll,,.,, ,, .,,.„,,,,., ,j 
i.y---it . .!■ ^IIEOAIJ-IUfi;. oy;J:,AUafl,.,i| , i,,,,.._ ,, ,.,, 

,jThe unique and unpublisilied medaH^on h^re l^pre- 
sented exhibits the portrait of Petrarch's beloved .J-ftliri^, 
VOL. II. C C 
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at the age <rf twenty-sev^ -^ a sWeet aftd mod^tet couh*- 
t^imnce, i^thet inclined t9 ten^lm^i^^ indeed as jgtRCe^ 
ful and winning as that of Mary Stuart before she wti* 
fated to elKperiei^ce the jpangs of love Bnd sorrow. 

^' ^on p^e visage de violet temt qui est Tamoureux teint." 
The obverse of this medallion bears this inscription : 

Laura Royes Sponsa cum Ugone di Sade, and on 

the reverse is the following : Franciscus Petrarcha 

Amirator Virtus et Sapientiae Suae. 

But, to describe Laura's portrait in words^ we miist 
sntnmon Petrarch himself. When he met her for the 
first time in the church of the monastery of St. Clair, she 
was dressed in green^ and her gown was embroidered with 
violets. Her face, her air, her gait, were to him sv^r** 
Htinmn. Her person was delicate, her eyes were tender and 
sparkling, and her eyebrows Hack as ebony. Golden 
locks waved over her shoulders, whiter than snow, and 
the ringlets were interwoven by the fingers of Love. 

" Eraoo i capei dV>ro all'aura sparsi, 
' ' « • Cbe in mille dolci nodi gli avvolgea ; 

E il vago lume oltre misura ardea 
Di que' ^egti occhi," &c. 

Her neck was well formed, and her complexion animated 
by 'the tints of nature — ^' E il vis© di pietosi odor." 
Whefl she opened her mouth you perceived the beautgr 
of pearls and the sweetness of roses. She was full q£ 
gmce. ' Nothihg w&s so soft as her look§, so modest as 
her carriage, 60 touching as the sound of her voice. An 
ail» of gaiety arid teriderness breathed around her, but so 
pUiiel arid happily tfettip^ed as' to insphre every beholder 
with the sentiments of virtue^ fot* she was chaste as the 
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dew-drop of the mom. Such, says Petrarch, was tlie 
aniiahle Laura. 

After such a description, we may easily suppose that 
he did his utmost to secure her esteem and aifectdon ; 
and we may also judge how he suffered from the cold re- 
ception which he often met with. To console himself, 
he thought it enough that he was so blest as to have be- 
held her oo earth. 

Se fu beatu chi la vide iu term. 

Or che sia dunque a rivederle in cielo ! 

This is not the place for entering into a discussion 
concerning the period when, after the general revival of 
the fine arts in Italy, that of executing medals began to 
be practised: suffice it to observe, that tliere is no 
doubt tliat medals existed so early as the fourteenth 
century. 

My opinion can scarcely be considered too extrava^ 
gant, if I assume the possibihty that this medal might 
be the work of an eminent artist, and an intimate friend 
of Petrarch's, resident at that period in Avignon, named 
Simone Martini of Sienna. 

Benedict XII. drew to Avignon the best artists to 
assist in raising that enormous edifice, which he had 
planned for himself and his successors. Painting had 
already begun to revive ; Giotto, a pupil of Cimabue'3 
(who raised this art from its ashes) had left after hb 
death (1336) a pupil who followed Ids style of painting,, 
and who had worked with him in Rome at the fwuoi^ 
mosaic picture, representing the bark of St, Pet«irtoesed 
by the teni|)est. This pujiil's name was Simpne Martini, 

sometimes called Simone de Siouna. ,, i 

cc 2 
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dalHons were mostly executed in those dftys by painters, 
from those inscribe Opus Pisani Pictoris^ down to th^ 
monogram of Albrecht Diirer. 

May it not, therefore, be very likely that Simone 
tried his skill also in that interesting and elegant branch 
(tf art? Surely the task would be an easy one for him 
to accomplish, partictdarly as he must have had oppor- 
tunity enough to observe the papal bulls on which the 
effigy of St. Peter is often very well represented. I 
have only to add that, if our medallion does not belong 
to the period referred to, it is, certainly, not a work of 
yesterday. I bought the medallion many years ago at 
Milan of a dealer in old iron, old clothes, glass bottles, 
itnd the like. At the time of purchase, it was in such a 
condition that a few letters only were to be perceived, 
enough, however, to awaken my curiosity to know what 
it might be. So I paid the five sous demanded for it, 
and, after a carefUl cleaning, the medallion appeared in 
the state represented in the fac-simile herewitii given. 

Vol. I., Page 191. 

PAPAL BULL OF BENEDICT XIL 1334— 1342.— No. V. 

This unjpublished bull, from the county of Venaissin, 
may be safely attributed from its fine workmanship to 
Benedict XII. After a croslet inscribed StGtLUM DO- 
MINI Pape, the field exhibits the bust of St. Peter, done 
in the best manner of that period. 

Reverse — after a croslet DNI. (Domini) COMlTATI 
Venasi^^i, (on his silver coins Comes Venasini) and in 
the field the papal cross-keys. This bull is also a du- 
plicate from the Museum at Avignon, and I publish it 
as a fine specimen for showing tiiat our medallion 
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of Laum might, indeed, be a production of the time of 
Petrarch's sojourn at Avignon. 

Vol. L, Page 200. 

COIN OF RQBERT OF ANJOU, KJNG OF NAPLES. 

1309— I343.--N0. VIII. 

The king appears crowned, and seated on a throne, 

which is supported by two lions. He is holding in the 

right hand a sceptre, which terminates in a fleur de lis, 

and in the left the orb surmounted by a cross. Inscribed 

after a croslet Robert. Di : GRA: Ierl' et Sicil^ 
Rex. (Robertus Dei gratia Jerusalem et Siciliae 

Rex.) 

Reverse — an ornamented cross, having in each quarter 
a fleur de lis, inscribed COMES. PVINCIE. (Provincise — 

of Pro, et Victa) ET. FORCALQUERII. * 

V^i,. I„ Pa&b 211. 

MEDALLION REPRESENTING TH]E PORTRAIT OF 

PETRARCH. 

The laurelled bust of the immortal poet, wrapped 
in what appears to be the monastic habit usually worn 
by philosophers and other eminent men of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, (page 212). The 
bust seems to me to be placed on a body of water ; 
as if the artist meant to express that the memory of Pe- 
trarch could never sink into the waters of oblivion. The 
medallion is inscribed D. Franciscus Petrarcha. The 
letter D. is, probably, intended for the word Divus, t 

• Forcalquier, a town not vexy far from Avignon, 
f I am disposed to differ from the ingenious writer, and to con- 
sider the D. prefixed to the poet's name as standing for Dominus, a 
title still retained by the French in the abbreviated form of Dom, and 
given to the clergy of a certain rank, such as canons, &c. T. C. 
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which can here merely signify most excellent : it was 
given in those days, not only to most virtuous persons, 
but also to those of extraordinary qualities or talents.* 

From the appearance of the gilding, and the substance 
of the lead, resembling that of which most ancient 
medals and the papal bulls in the middle ages are com- 
posed, I am of opinion that this medallion may be con- 
temporary with his coronation in the Capitpl on the 8th 
of April, 1341. Petrarch was born July 20, 1304: 
the medallion, therefore, represents him at the age of 
thirty-seven. The coimtenance appears to express 
much of contemplation and resignation : ''his Laura 
was far from him I" '* This laurel," says he, *' without 
adding any thing to my knowledge, has increased my 
own discontent, and the envy of others." 

I bought this interesting object some years ago at 
Rome, of the eminent dealer and antiquary Vescovali. 

Vol. L, Page 228. 
coin of pope benedict xii. 1334— 1342.— no. vi. 

Zu Avigoon ward er begraben, 
Doch weisz roaa jetzt nicht mehr 
Wo ihn die Winde haben. 
So he at Avigooii was buried ; 
But with his dust there's now no saying 
What pranks the wanton winds are playing, f 

The figure of the pope, seated and dressed in ponti- 
fical vestments, the right hand raised in the act of im- 

* See the Numismatic Journal, Vol. I.^ (No. 3, January) 1837 > 
page 200^ and, also. Proceedings of the Numismatic Society of 
London, 1838-39, page 304, 305. 

t During the revolution the sepulchres of the popes and other 
eminent ecclesiastics were destroyed, and their ashes scattered in the 

•l I .••.■jI» 

wmd. 
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parting benediction, and holding in the left a crosieir, 

inscribed Benedictus. i ■ i:; 

Reverse — in the field a cross, and inscribed P. P','; 

(papa) Duodecimo. ■ ' ' 

I bought this scarce coin at Loretto. >- ' mi u 

|. t ii.li<n> 

Vol. I,, Page 229, ' ■■■''-^•<i 

PAPAL BULL FROM THE CITf OF AVIONON.— MbVWF^ 

Nitio dj tradimenti, in cui si cova , ... 

- , . . I ■ ■ ■ J' ■''I'vi'i 5rf» 

Uu'dnto mal per lo moDUo oggi si spande ; 

Di till serva, di letti, e (ii via.jde, ' -.' "'I' 

In ciii luisiirin fa I'ultiina prova. i mni 

Petrarch*. ,^ 

In this unpublished specimen is exhibited the pa^. 
mitre triply crowned, after a croslet inscribed BULbA. 
Curie dni nhi. (Domini nostri) Pape. .j .,1! 1 

Reverse. The papal cross-keys: Dni: CivitatiH 
AviNIONENSIS. This bull, when I compare it with 
the coins of Pope John XXIII,, and particularly the 
design of the mitre, &c., I am inclined to attribute to 
that pontiff. It cannot be given to any pope before 
Benedict XII., because the papal mitre is represented 
triply crowned ; and the first instance of exhibiting the 
tiara tripHci corona occurred in 1336, under Benedict 
XII. The early mitre of the popes was biit a round 
cap, encircled by a plain crown, or rim, as we may 
observe very distinctly on the papal coins of the ninth 
century. This form was preserved until 1130, ^yt. 
in the time of Boniface VIII., 1294, a aecpndi srq»;a 
was added to the mitre, and, in 1336^ & tMpd, Tiftde* 
Benedict XII. ^ ' ' , '' '" '.''' ' 

This bull is also from the museum of Avignon . , ^ „ 
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Vol. I., Page 357. 

COIN (GROSSO AMBR03INO) OF LUCHINO AND THE 

ARCHBISHOP GIOVANNI VISCONTI. STRUCK 

BETWEEN 1339— 1349.— No. IX. 

A helmet ornamented with two wings, and a dra- 
gon's head swallowing a man ; a small shield bearing 
the Visconti serpent, and inscribed after a croslet 
LucHiNUs ViCECOES Mediolanum. 

Reverse. The bearded figure of St. Ambrose, seated 

and dressed in episcopal vestments, having the right hand 

raised to give benediction, and the left holding a crosier. 

S. Ambrosius. Johs : ViCECOS (Johannes Vicecomes.) 

After the death of Azzo (1 7th August, 1339), the 

great civic council of Milan placed John, Bishop of 
Novara, and Luchino, uncle of Azzo, at the bead of 
government. About that time there must have existed 
in Milan a fine marble statue of St. Ambrose, not 
resembling our grim saint on the eoin. Petrarch was 
never weary of contemplating this figui^. " It was a 
most agreeable object," says he. ^'This great arch- 
bishop appeared to be giving me his blessing. What 
majesty in his countenance ! What kindness and ex- 
pression in his eyes ! This sight diffused through my 
heart a sweet and inexpressible tranquillity. I rejoiced 
that I had come to Milan.'* 

Vol. II., Page 66. 

coin (CAERARINI) of JAMES DE CARRARA.^1345^1850. 

No. X. 

Versus coBorum Pattvi sunt liie Dpinii^oram, 
Quos genuit clara soboles Carraria r^ra. 

An ornamental cross extending to the edge of thie 
coin ; in the first and second quarters two ornamented 
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letters I. A., for Jacobus ; the other two quarters re- 
present the arms of the house of Carrara, which is the 
frame of a carriage with four wheels, gules, in a field 
argent, inscribed CiviT : aa Pad : ua. 

Reverse. Sanclus PSDOCIMVS. (Prosdocimus) one 
of the patron saints of Padua, seated and dressed in 
episcopal vestments, holding in the right hand the city 
of Padua, and in the left a crosier. The letter P. to the 
left is supposed by Argelati to be intended for Padua ; 
it seems to me, however, more likely to signify Protector. 
St. Prosdocimo, being the first bishop of Padua, was 
chosen by the citizens as protector of their town ; he 
was a Greek, and lived at Antioch. In the time of 
St. Peter he became a christian, and went with that 
apostle to Rome, where he was consecrated bishop of 
Padua, Vicenza, and other neighbouring towns. In all 
those places he spread the christian religion. He super- 
intended the bishopric upwards of 90 years, and died 
at Padua at the advanced age of 114, in the year of our 
Lord 141, 7th November (Portenari Storia di Padua.) 

James de Carrara was assassinated by his natural son 
William, 19th December, 1350. On that event Petrarch 
wrote the following letter to Boccaccio. ' ' I have learned, 
by long habit, to cope with fortime. I do not oppose 
her strokes by groans and tears, but by a heart hardened 
to repel them. She perceived me firm and intrepid, and 
took a lance to pierce me at the time I was most exposed 
by the death of those friends who had formed a rampart 
around me. By a sudden, horrible, and unworthy death 
she has deprived me of another tender friend ; of a man 
who was my consolation and glory. He was the most Uke 
King Robert in his love of lettflrs, and in his favours to 
those who professed them. He was distinguished for a 
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singular gentleness of manners/ and was the father^ 
rather than the lord, of his people. I had given myself to 
him. While I live, I shall never lose the remeihbraiice 
of James de Carrara, and I shall always speak of him 
with pleasure. I would celebrate him to you and to 
posterity ; but he is much above my praise.*' 

Vol. II. Page 74. 

COIN OF ANDREA DANDOLO, DOGE OF VENICE-.1342— 1364. 

No. XI. 

This coin is called Matapan, and received its name 
from the Cape Matapan, where it was first struck by 
order of Enrico Dandolo, during the fourth crusade, 
1203. The type is Byzantine. It bears the full-faced 
figures of the Doge and St. Mark, standing ; the Doge, 
to the right, is receiving from the patron saint the 
sacred standard, inscribed Andr : Dandulo Dox. 
The saint is holding a book S. M. Veneti : (Sanctus 
Marcus Veneticus.) 

Reverse. The figure of Christ seated and holding 
the Gospel, IC. XC. (Jesus Christus.) 

Vol. II., Page 145. 
coin of barnabo and galeazzo visconti, 

STRUCK 1354— 1365.~No. XII. 

The serpent of the Visconti with a man in its jaws. 
It is related that in the year 400 a pestiferous dragon 
existed in the neighbourhood of Milan, which carrieii 
destruction among the inhabitants, and was, at last, 
killed by an Uberto Visconti, when the city was re- 
stored to its former tranquillity. The letters B. G., 
oh each side of the serpent, are for Barnabo and Ga- 
leazzo, iall in an ohi'ament of four arches, with a rose in 
each of its angles'/and inscribed after a ciroslet BernA- 

BOS et Galeaz Vicecomites. 
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Reverse. The patron saint of Milan seated and 
holding in his right hand a scourge. S. Ambrosius 
Mbdiolanu : 

Bamabo was one of the nephews of the great John 
Visconti, Arehhishop and Lord of Milan, Bamabo 
was cruel, and his reign was marked by nothing but 
war and slaughter. He married the daughter of Martin 
de Lescale, who was called the queen, from the lofty 
airs which she assumed and her love of pomp and 
pageantry. In the same year (1354), she presented her 
husband with a boy, and did Petrarch the honour to 
choose him for his godfather. He called him Mark, gave 
him a gold cup, and composed a Latin poem on the 
occasion. In 136a, Galeazzo, the brother of Bamabo, 
sent for Petrarch to desire him to negotiate a peace with 
the pope, to whom the conduct of Bamabo gave great 
displeasure, and who, in conjunction with many of the 
great lords, had resolved to extemMnate the Viscouti. 
Vol. n.. Page 228. 

MOUTON D'UK OF KINO JOHN OF FRANCE —1350— 1361. 
Nq. XIII. 

la a Gothic ornament is represented the AgnuB Dei, 
with the king's name JoH : Rex., and Agnus Dei 
QUI TOLLTS PECCATA MUNDI MISERERE NOBIS. 

Reverse, Within a compartment of double moulding 
of four arches, an ornamental cross, having, in each 
quarter, a fleur de lis (XPC.) ChrISTUS VINCIT, 
Christos Regnat, CHRisrus impeeat. 

Galeazzo took advantage of the embarrassed situation 
of king John of France, who had to pay to the English 
3,000,000 gold moutons for his ransom ; a circumstance 
with whicii Villani was probably unacquainted. 
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Vol. II., Page 286. 

COPPER COIN OF FRANCIS DE CARRARA. SURNAMED 
THE OLD— 1356— 1388— No. XIV. 

Here we have again the carriage of the Carraresi, 
with the inscription FrancisCUS D. Cararia. 

Reverse. A winged hehnet, with the homed Moor^s 
head, drapery, and the letter F. on each side, Septimus 
Dux Padua. In 1388, no longer able to resist die 
united forces of Giovanni Galeazzo Viseonti and the 
Veneticms, and, not being much beloved by the people 
of Pctdua, he renounced the sovereignty and retiiBd to 
Treviso ; but, being pursued by his enemies, he was 
obliged to retreat from that place, and was at last taken 
and imprisoned at Monza, where he died miserably. 
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Acciajuali, Nicoola, grand- steward of 
Naples, ii., 30, 94, 169, 181 — dig- 
aities conferred oo him, 232 — visits 
Petrarch, 233. 

Acciajuoli, Siniscalco, ii., SI. 

Accursio, Maiuardo, letter of Petrarch 
lo, i., 376-mur(iered, ii., 3?8. 

Adrian IV., Pope, saying of, i., 292. 

" Africa," an epic poem by PetrRrtll, 
i.,^,49, 183, 20r, 26?; ii., 315, 
316,331. 

Aix-la-Cbapelle, Petrarch arrives at, 
i.. 97. 

Alborooz:, Card iaal, arrives at Milan 
with an army to recover tlie usurped 
dominions of the Pope, ii, 123 — 
some account of, 124- — hononr cau- 
ferred on, 161 — hisconfereiiccwilli 
the Emperor, 180— alluded to,256. 

Amorosa Visioue, fay Boccaccio, ii.. 



Andrew, Piin 

271: ii., 37,93. 
Anne, Empresa, her letter to Petrarch, 

ii., 222. 

.,90. 

Arezio, the birtli-plaoe of Petrarch, 
ii., 64, 65. 

Aristotle, hia system denounced, i. 9 
— traDsktion of his works, IS, 

Arta, fine, revival of the, i^ 26. 

Astrology derided, i., 9, 160 — univer- 
sal belief in, 17. 

Ausonius, the poet, i., 65. 

Aveotine, Mount, meeting of the Ro- 

Averroes, translation of his works, i. 



Avignon, the family of Petrarch seek 
refuge at, i., 34 — return of the 
young poet to, 42 — luxury and cor- 
niptioo at, 43— slay of Petrarch at, 
137- terrible visitation at, ib. — 
Petrarch goes back to, 166, 230 — 
pestiienlial influence of, 180 — Fe- 
trarch passes the winter of 1346 at, 
279 — ball in hononr of Prince 
Charles at, 2S& — ]iienzo brought 
prisoner to, 97 — papal bull from 
the city of, ii., 393. 

Bacon, Lord, i. 9. 

BaifT, visit of Petrarch to, i., 2B4. 

Eal<lelli, ata:tntnents of, J., 14,25, 89, 
168, 202, 220, 221, 235, 293, 360 , 
362; ii., 26, 28, 29— chrooalogi- 
cal summary of Petrarch's life, 
abridged from, 37G. 

Eai'bato, indiicretion of, i., 267 — par- 
ticulars Telalive to, ii,, 19. 

Bardi, Poberto, particulars relative 
to, i., 93, ] 59— importunes Petrarch 
to he crow Bed as poet laureate at 
Paris, 203. 

Barlaamo,Bernardo, instructs Petrarch 
iu tlie Greek iunguage, i., 233 — 
some account of, 234 — his mission 
lo the papal court, 236' — varied 
acquirements of, 236. 

Baroncelli, Francesco, acquires the 
title of Tribune of Home, ii., ISO- 
assassinated, 151. 

Barriili, the poet, i., 208 — report 
relativetn, 209— hisfriendsliip with 
Petrarch, 254. 257, 267 —alluded 
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Baume, famous cavern at, said to 
have been the residence of Mary 
Magdalen, i., 183. 

Beniutendi, the Chancellor of Venice, 

. iL,216. 

Blacks and Whites, the two factions 

. so called, i., 26, 28, 32. 

Boccaccio, said, but inaccurately, to 
have been a pupil of Cino da Pis- 
toia,i., 40— alluded to,200,236— his 
friendship with Petrarch, ii., 20 — 
his birth, 23— put to school at Flo- 
rence, 2V-*applies himself to canon 
law, at Paris, 26 — proceeds to Na- 
p)es,26 --his literary acquaintances, 

. 27-«studies Greek, t^.—his venera- 
tion for Dante, 28 — makes the ac- 
quaintance of Niccola Acciajuoli, 30 
-^ impression made on* him- by (he 

. honours paid to PetrdTch, 30 — his 

' handsome person, 31— falls in love 
with Maria, the natural daugh- 

. ter of Robert, king of Naples, 31 

— composes his " Filocopo," 32 — 
his " Teseide," 33— introduces the 
metre adopted byAriosto and Tasso^ 
34*— summoned to Florence by his 
father, t6.-^espair of his mistress, 

■ 35 — his " Amorosa Visione" 36— 
his romance of "Fiammetta," 37 
•^—returns to Naples, ti6. — and to 
Florence, 38— conveys to Petrarch 
the decree cf the Florentines, re- 
storing to him his civic rights and 
patrimony, 39 — his "Decameron," 
40, 307 — his zeal in collecting the 

. ancient classics, ib.'^hw visit to a 
monastic . library , 41 — writes the 
life of Dante, 42 -^ his present to 
Petrarch, i^^ — sent? as ambassador 

. to the Margrave of Brandenburg, 
43 — pubUshes his " Decameron," 
ib, — character of his writings, 46 

— his embassy to Pope Innocent 
VI., 47 — writes to Petrarch, re- 
proaching him for his intimacy with 
theVisconti, ib. — his " Corabaccio," 
49 — repents of his writing^s, 61 — 
his destitution, t6.-^appointed to a 
professorship, 62— his death, ib, 

— alluded to, 82, 182, 220— his 



eclogues, 221 —arrives at Fiorence^ 
ib. — visits Petrarch^ 251 4w4etter 
of the poet to, 269 — bis -stery* of 
Griseldis, 309 — his Idtt^r on the 
death of Petrarch, 314— his demise, 
316. 

Bologna, professors at the Uanrersity 
of, i., 12 — Petrarch sent to^ 38 — 
desolate state of the city of^ iL, 255. 

Bolsena, a small town, ii., 58 < • . 

BonifaceVl II . Pope, i., 27, 28, 77, 78 ; 
ii.,63. * I 

Boulo^e, Cardinal of, his- retifm to 
Padua, i., 55->->proeeeds to Verona, 
56 — Petrarch waits at Avifpion for, 
ii,, 110. 

Brandenburg, Margrave, partibulars 
respecting, ii., 43. ; j. i.. » . 

Brescia, prosperity restored^lo, L 128. 

Brossano, Francesco di,'mar#ies' Pe- 
trarch's d'dvtfthter,^ ii(y : 240 <— the 
poet's executor, 313. • 

Bruni, Fran'oesoo^ letter lof Pl^trarch 
to, ii., 281— alluded to, 289. 

Buonmattei, opinion ofyii^,4SL-;. 
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Cabassoles, Philiplde, Bishop of Ca- 
▼aillon, visits Petrarch* L^ .181 — 
the poet stays with him, ii.y 112 — 
letters of Petrarch to^ 285^ 288, 293 
-^ent as governor to Perugia, 286 
—his death, 294. 

Candia, Venetian expedition against, 
ii., 255, 257. 

Capranica, castle of, Petrarch takes 
refuge in, i., 161. , .. • .» 

Capri, Enrico^ his enthusiast ii|dmi- 
ration of Petrarch, ii.,- 219. • 

Caprioni, or magistrate^i.^ ^^0^. 

Carpentras, small.town of, i., 35; • 

Carpi, city of, i., 367. ^ » » 

Carrara, Francesco da, craves tl^ as^ 
sistance of the King of if ungary, 
ii., 301— concludes an ignoiniiiious 
peace, 302— conspiracy of his bro- 
thers against him, 304— eulogy ^on, 
305— coin of, described, 398^ 

Carrara, Giacomo, visit of Pcrtrarch 
to, i., 367— ^ome account of, 368. 

Carrara, James de, coin of, described, 
ii.,394. .. 



Carrara, Ubertiuo, seduction of his 



i, 124- 
125. 

Catii, the elder, predictiou of, ii., 104. 
Cavaiilon, Bishop of, i . 275 — visits 

of Petrarch to, ii,, 89, 114, 223. 

285. 293. 
Caveni, at Vauduse, described, i., 

174. 
Cecatio, Cardinal, excomrounicates 

RiHDzo, ii., 99. 
Celso, Imkoio, Doge of Venice, ii.. 



216. 



oedy on tbe sacking of.ii., 
ie, Rmperor, anecdota of. 



Cliarlemsj 
'.,97- 

Charles, Emperor, invited to Italy, i., 
5 — projects of, 168 — enters Milan, 
171 — crowned with the iron crown. 
172 — proceeds lo Pisa, 174 — ad- 
dress of the Florenlines lo, 175 — 
foes to Rome, and is crowned there, 
78 — crowns Zanobi di Strata poet 
laureate at Pisa, 180— sedition 
agflinsi, 182 — returns to Germany, 
182 — his correapon deuce with Pe- 
iraroh, 183; ii., 16. 133— pariiculars 
relative to, i., 280— declaration of, 
283- f^tes Riven to, 285 — elected 
kine of the Romans, ii„ 12 — pecu- 
niary embarrasfaieuta of, 13 — en- 
ters Ilaly. 159— converses with Pe- 
trarch, 1G2, 23S. 

Christian!. Luca, propo«es to lite with 
Petrarch in Ua[y,i., 375— attacked 
by robber*:, 378. 

Cifcero, Petrarch's Hdmiratioii of his 
works, i.,37, 47 ; ii., 85. 

CImabue and Giotto, pictures of, 
i.,27. 

Cina da Piatoia, the lyric poet, i., 40 ; 
ii., 25. 

Clarence, Duke of, marriea the 
daughter of Galeazso Viaconii, ii., 
265. 

Classics, copies of the, rescued from 
oblivion, !., 7. 

Clement V., Pope, i. , 106— his dealli. 



ix. 40t ' 

109 — tradiiiun resp^ciing, )£. — his 
palace plundered, 110 — appoint- 
ment of his sucoBssor. HI. 

Clement VL, anecdotn of, i., 224 — 
mission of Petrarch to, lffl2, 225, 
270— satire on, ii., 91 — his death, 
1 12 — character of, 113 — his suc- 
cessor the Cardinal of Oslia, 116. 

Coins, dpscriptiou of, relating to the 
age of Petrarch, ii„ 379. 

Cuiiigiie, anecdote of ihe Bishop of,i., 
98 — reception of PeU'arch at, 100 
nuperstilious custom of the iuha- 



bitan 



t, 16. 



Colonna, family of, i., 4, 77, 79- 

Colonna, Agapito, Petrarch under- 
tnkes tbe education of, i,, 84 — his 
letter to Petraroh, 202. 

Colonna, Cardinal, letters of Petrarch 
to, i,, 245, 253, 282— reconciled 
with Cola di Rien^o, 305 — his 
death, 375. 

Colonna, James, his., friendship for 
Petrarch, i . 51, 79, 90 — promoled 
ta tbe bishopric uflyjmbes, 60 — in- 
trepidity 1)1, 63 — invites Petrarch 
to accompany him lo Lumbes, 64, 
— ascends the highest monntaiu of 
the Pyrenees, 70 — entertained bv 
an Aral), 71— eloquent discourse of, 
75 — letters of the poet to, 79, 164 
— returns to Avignon, 101 ~ his 
courage and influence, lOB — al- 
luded to, 144, 146 — his death. 
367. 

Colonna, John, put to death, i., 332, 

Colonna, StefaDo,i..80,8]— character 
of, 82— proceeds to Rome, 163 — his 
departure from that city, 310— es- 
capes lo Palestrina,312— bis ques- 
tion lo Coladi Rienzo, 327— insur- 
rection excited by. 330— calamities 
of, 334, 342— his deaih, 374. 

Commences, Cardinal de,i,, 144~hi* 
quarrel with Taillerand, 282. 

Couti, lldebrando, Bishop of Padua, 
ii.. 67. 

Convennole da Prato, the preceptor 
of Petmreh. i., 35. 

Corbaccio, by Boccaccio, u.,49. 

Coronations, use of, i,, 62. 
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Ooa*i;ff»^, AtM--d»i liix roiMioiiH it 
Avi^rfBii,"*.? '■!■*?;' 188 — pttiticu- 
lani«*p(^int;,l46— PetrRrell'sre- 
giirii/fi^him, 149, 2fi7— call* mxiii 
tlkcipbelWdctaulhw cause, 150— 1 
BGcut^tma Kt^inst, 217 — his death, 

OorrepKiojOilbcrto, pnrtknilar* rfh- 
tUeto,L, 147, 148; ii., 30). 

Cofcper, bprniiifu! senliineiit of, i., 
-176. . ■, . . 

Crtlutdes; attempt to-renew th?m, i., 

ISUbueut sjbil.grtiUa ortlie;i.t^5. 



Dantlnlot lAndno^ Doge of Veiiioe, 
'iLF71-.-lettdr of Pftrarch to, 74 — 
his aciKwer, 81 — intimacy of tlie 
'OnM will), 1^-r ajipeal t», 140— 
,liiB reply, ib. — Ilis ileutli, 141 — clm- 
tmcttit of, I'i. — TMsei for'tiiatamb, ' 
raifi-^oiiutr. desia-ibed, 39B. 
Dunte, vprier:iIioniifBw«acciofoi',S , 
aS-^iLR-dearh, at^w-life ot,4ii-^M 

De&lli, blessingH cif aa early o»e, i., 

186. 
Da Bnux, Hugh, viclory gained by, 

I, 113 
Datl}ary> Ridiard, aeiit to the pojie, 

il, m~h\* slay at ATigiian, l^ 
DteameruU of Baacaccio, ii., 40, 43, 
, 45. 
De Dms, Berlrand, his misBJon to 

Annie, i , 343. 
Dt. La Soala, Oine, his 'death and 

clinraoter, i^, 135. 
De La Scala, Mastino, withdmo's hift 

troops from Bl-Hscia, -i., 128 — his 
sprqat power, 187 — bill" Bartokimeo 

della Seala. 18B-^but cibtaiiu atno- 

Intion, ib. 
De Sude, statements of, alluded to, i., 

35, 40, S6, 6S, 77, 82, 84, 15*2, 158, 
, 185, 195, 202, 222. 258, 273, 284, 

288, 293. 321, 322, 341, 361^ 367. 

373, 378 ; ii., 84, 102, 103, 106, 

111, 113, 137. 142, 169. 191, 202, 

216,232,230,303,306,313, 320, 

338. 



D^HlHlp, NkHiOhttt; hlN MttlUttWtr^to 
■ Fetfareh;ii,,2f3.- " ''■' .<'"-' ■ "'■ • 

D'Edsp, Jsrrtea; beA^as'fto^ oii'the 
' (l«ith or Cteinpnt" v.; mid Wk(«' the 
nameof JolinXXlI., i.,61Vnii H3 
— pontifical bull of, 114'' — oppose? 
the (JhiheltineR, 118 — escumnnini- 
eates Lewis AfBuv^ria, 122— odious 
diaraclBt' of; 12fi~hiB terror at the 
siiccesses'iif Johnof Boliemia, 129 
— hit-coriaummale hyp"c'risj, 132— 
nMemjrtfl to' rtiiew the Cnisades, 
139 — hit prtfjeet for transfer riiif; 
Ihehoty seat to Rome; 140 — endea- 
vtmrti to ■eslabliBli ft new doctrine 
relative td the " Bentiltc Vreion," 
142— errors of, 143 — recants Ms 
decline, 144 — his death, iS.-^ al- 
lusion to his quarrel with Ilie'Em- 
peror Ijewis, 279-^So]d' florin of, 
dt-scribeil, ii.. 380. 

;a5ft-iii ■,ar..o«^iT^r^a<Ti<,^— 
Dondi, John dLphysiciarffclPi(i?itrtib, 

Doi*di,Ga9pawi,:ii;8to;''''' '■> "'"O'- 
D'Oreme; .NidWhs; itui^ ^"tt^' 
i.popB-U,i»j;i282i'^'!'V"--'' -'■•■■'-'V--'' 
Potia and Stiioela^hij^ M'"fei'fl5, 
Poria, Fillbpo, bolld'VMeMtl^^d'.^tl.',^ 

73 
D«ria, Pagairino, mcMlMe/of, H.'i'lti: ' 
Dreat of PeWttmfli.'rditttAabliS.'jl, 

Earth«iukk«,' mniicirW6>'in"Iti^^l.: ' 

349. "'- 

BdWafd ttisTlrird, <tte«Wtes-Mr MDl ' 



: eitdrCHted bji'i.'i'T. 

Filinnifttai ramMie^«f/H.;>37."-'-' ''■■' 
Pilicopo, by Boccaccio, story vifjR.'iSS, 
Filipi«, th&Cnlanese, HgtOty of; i.| 

360-~|nlotof,S7l!— executed, 974 ' 
Floral (James afToutouae, n, 67. 
Florence, Bishop of, 'Ti«t« Pfetratchy 

ii.,95. ■ ■ ■• - ■ ■ " 

FlorentiDBai-ilidepmdetioe rf'*^ t* 



2^ — ^ilitestioe commatkXDi amang 
the, 26, 197 — affljcted by plaaue 

^,fii)»t9in'pf„i.,35^-r-i-do:ho[Da);e to 
I'l^lQ <^nperor without, surreudariat; 
,.,t^,Ilbe(^, iv, 17,6. 1 ,■ 
Fprimiie, areuKdy asainat «itber ex- 

^J^coqlo, Ugo, his aliDiiratJOD of Pe- 

,.vtpai;i:V4.,goBQCts, ii., 356. 

Foufifier, Jiuueai elected pope, and 
...|^J£^,t[ie. nliiae of Benedict XII., 
.It. Xi&.rz poem ,o[ Petrarcli to, 145 
',rj^(is now pajare, 14G — his death, 
„83frT-liis oharaoter, 323 — anecdote 
0^.^24 — >papi)i bull of, described, 
ii., 3i)0— coin of, 392. 

FraiJcesco di Nello, the friend of Pe- 
trarch, ii., 20. , , . 

Fr<;(!etjc.,of, Austria, i., fiO, 103 — 
npplieatiDn to, US — defeated at 
Miihldorf by, Lewis of Baviitia, 120 
— and made prisoner, 121 — set ut 

iitetwwm. .. 

Fnedncli, J. B., his " General Diag- 
nosia of MeDlal Disease^" !., 22?, 

Frwuda, rpbbara of time, ii., 85. 

Froissarl, accompanieB the Duke of 
Clarenae to Milan, ii., 2£5. 

Frost, ejttrawdiQary, ii., 160. 

Gabrinp, Nicoio (subsequently the 
famous Cola di Rieuio), i., 225 — 
eloquent speech of, 226. See 7ft*- 



205. 



ID, retreat of Pelrarcb.ai 



GarzD, ilie great grandfather trf' Pe- 
trarch, 1 , 31 

G^uoa, diBctffdf aud factious in, i., 
ir.5— aiege of. lie— work of. de- 
etruchoD at, 117 — nages vva^ with 
Venice, u , 72, 127, 142. 

Germany, pohtical parties in, i., 105 
— cLviiwarai, lOG. 

Ghent, vwl of PeUarcIl to, i.. 96. 

Giovaona, queen of Naples, cfaaraoter 
of, I,, 249 — governed by a feraaie 
liepeudent, 260 — her admiralJon of 
Petrarch, 258 — assassination of her 
husband, 271 — sutpioions agaiosl 
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her,2?3; ii., 11— her acquittal, 
. —recalled to her throne, iAl 

GiustHiiani, Tadd», Uie VRuetian 

. nsraiitakett prisoner, iii^aOl. 

Gold«n BiiU, t&e fiuniMs, ii>, 195; 

GoDiagaas, fatally of tbej ii., J. 

GiTiy, the poet, anecdote of, i,,' I 

GregoryVlli pope, authority c^, 

Grimaldi and Fieschi, bouses of, i,, 
U5, ■ 

Grimoard, William, becomes pope', ii., 
250.r— letterot Petrnreh lOiaSl— 
removes his court to Rome, 263' — 
his entaity a^ainat tlie.Vi8coati,264 
— his interview with the emiieror, 
268— returns to Avignon^ 278— ills 
death, 279— honours ■paid to, ib.~ 
In* miracles, 280 — his successor, 
281. 

Guarda, beautiful prospect round the 
lake of, i., 56. 

Gtielphs BndGhibeltines,thetiTO fac- 
tions so caUed, i, 18,32, 112, 113, 
128 ,-ii., 13-15. ■ : 

Guy, Cardinal, some accoont ef-,'U,, 
10— bis mission to the king<of'Htt(i< 
gary, U. ■:■' M ■ " 

Hamiltonian system of education, i 
237. 

Henry VII. revives the hopes of tlie 
Glubellines, i., 24 — fata death, 25, 
105i<ILi, 19»— coin of,desoribed> 
ii., 380. 

Honorhu IV., popsi T.j 13. 

HnmbRrt II., dauphia .«f the Viel).- 
nois, ij,"183— cowardly condiwf ofj 
18.5— letter of Petra:rch to, ib. 

Hume; assertion of, iv, 390. ' ' ' 

Hungary^ mission of Cbrdinii! Guylc 
t^ court oF; ii., VI i — the king sf 
threatens to I attack the Vlsoaoil, 
193. 

Hypata, a city of Tbeasaly, i., 90.- 

Indifl. discovery at a new rtuite 

i., 24. . ' ' 

Innocent VI., pope, bia death, 

250. ■ 
Isaiife, Clemoutiaavoaimtesaof Tou' 

buee, L, 67. 
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ltaly» tUte of literature in^ at the 
commracement of the fourteenth 
ceotury, L, 10 — its political •ituik-' 
ikm^ 18— iutetline discords in, 23> 
105 "^predicted one day to become 
a fn^reat commonwealth, 134 -^pro- 
tracted struggles of, 187 — roemo- 
* table earthquake in, 349— ravages 
ot tbd plague io, ii., 239. 



; « 



Jacopo di Carrara, his assassiDatioD; 

a.f'UDy o3« 

Jealousy and indiiTerenoe, i.> 291. 

Jews, persecution of, i., 366. 

John of Bohemia, his chivalrous cha- 
racter, i., 108, 121 — his high repu- 
tation, 127 — proceeds to Trent, 
. - 128— adiusts the quarrels of various 
states, to. ->- his brilliant success iu 
Italy, 129— secret conference of, 
130*** repairs to Paris, 131 -— sells 
bis Jovereignty> and quits Italy, 
134. 

John XXlT.,pope, seeD'Euse, James. 

John of Florence, his friendship for 
Petrarehi :i., 5(X ■ 

John, king of France, taken prisoner, 
ii., 198— -congratulated by Petrarch 
on his veturn to his coimtry, 234 — 
•coin of, described, i|97. 

Jongleurs of *Italv, particulars respect^ 
ing, li., 257, 258. 

Jubilee, catholic, at Rome, ii.l 62. 



Laudo, counti troops of, ii.^ 139> 167* 
Latinia, Brunetto, lectures delivered 

by,i.,27. ' ' . 

Laura, suppositions relative to, i.^ 55 
—Petrarch falls in love with her, 
56— particulars respecting 57 — 
love of ^a poet for, 58, 157-^eon^ 
duct of her husband towardsl<her, 
60--continued passion of Petvdrch 
for; 85, 167^288,321; ii., 348,355— 
dangerous illness of, 138»--letter of 
the bishop of Lombes^ relative to, 
153— sonnet on Petrarch's meeting 
her at Avignon, 190 — portrait of, 
191 — her kind reception of Petrarch 
on his return to Avignon, 276— fe- 
male friend of, 288 — attacked by 



ophthahQia,'289T^ Tinted Inr Fe^ 
trarch, t6.— sbe recpvera^ ^. — i» 
couvinced of the aiocerity of. < the 
poet's passion, 291 — exception to 
her usual severit;^ towards Petn#ell< 
322— last interview of the p<iet witir 
her, 337— her, death,358 -^^nouk t^ 
Petrarch relative to, tft. — meiUlioa 
of, deseribedy 385. - r 

Laurels and learning, i.; 205. .n '/ 
Law, stud\' of the, i.i Sfi. .,< */ 

Lello di Stefeni, attaebmenft of P^ 

trarch to, i., 76. 
Le Long,Mattheus, letter of Petntrcfar 

to, ii., 294 . - 

Levati^ atatemeats of, L, d%2a6; ii; 

122. 
LewiSy emperor, accusation of, i«, 61 
—takes Pisa, 62— defbati Frederie 
of Austria at Muhldorf, 120 -^ex- 
communicated by the pope, 1?Qi '- 
sets Frederic of Austria el UbertK 
ib. — ^his higratitudettotbe Gbibd^ 
lines> 123 — returns to Qermimy, 
126— his cfuanrel with PoeaJobn 
XXll.,275r ^ "^ . ./ 

Lewis of Tarento, •his allianee with 
Giovanna of Naples^ ii., 93. ^ ' 
Liege, visit of Petrarfeb to, i., 97.' 
Liguciar cotimiotionB in, ii^^ 192.if . 1/ 
Literature, tnddem, 'influeuoe of.Pe- 
trarch on iti< revivri; i.^ 1— stMe of, 
in Italy, on the birth of PetracKh, 
lOt . -'- ' ' I * ■/ 

Lombes, Petrarch's journey to, i., 64 
-«-tts situation, ys-^'^ivete'ef, 76 
•— canonicateof, presented tin .Pe- 
trarch, 146. * \'- ■ • » ' 
Lombeb, bishop of, his Satirical lettef, 
i., ' 153-4. i^trarcfa'k answer. to it, 
154-.anotlier lbtibe¥ of the-'jitj^ 
to him, 162: — ejotk ta Capranica, 
andconduMk Fjtthirij(i;te Romei 165 
-^ locks up the poet's bobkt and 
manuscripts, mMiis death; 2SM) 

• — remarkable* I dreaU "relative* to, 
221; ' ■"• ■" ■■•■:.■■ «••'■:• **.». 

Love, force of, i., 98 ; ii., 9. '> ■ 
Lucca; siege of j i', 129. i ^* 

. Ludovico> Lord of Ptidu'd^ visit of Pe- 
trait^ to, ii., 3. 



Lullo, RainUindOi proposition of,i., 13. 

Luxofii, a Slipper at,u, b7. 

Lyous, arrival of f elrarch at, i., 101. 

MaSeo, remark of, i., 212. 
MBiuardo, murder of, i., 386. 
Malatesta, PHndoiro, particulars rela- 
■tive 10, ii., 241— invitcB Petrarch Id 

Pesaro, 299— Ilia death,300. 
Mantua, sfl^irs of, ii., /. 
ManuscripU, scarcity of, i., 49. 
M^Haoif aliero. Doge ofVeaica, bis 

execution, ii., 186. 
Marc|uanl, bisbop of Augsburg, taken 

Martini, Kmone, of Siena, arrives at 

Avignon, i., 191 — picluies by, 

192. 
Martino di Puerto, his execution, i., 

317. 
Mastino de la Scala, ii., J. 
Matilda, countess, donnlionsof, i., 20. 
Meaiix, bishop of,!., 143. 
Medicine, law state of, i,, 16 — re- 

marku on the -profession of, ii., 105. 
Memmi, Siraone. his intimacy with 

Petrarch,!., 361. 
Meiisina) Tomniaso da; his death, t., 

219. 



Mih 



rebellion at, i., 119 — siege of, 

121 — church of St. Ambrosio at, ii,, 

120 — arrival of Cardinal Albaruoz 

at, 123. 

Milton, vaio of his personal appear- 

Mioerbino, count de, establiBhes bim- 
self at Rome, and sets the Tribune 
at defiance, i., 345. 

Modio, invited tosuperintsud the edu- 
cation of Petrarch's son, ii., 189 

Monastery at Toulouse, tragic event 
in a, i., 69. . 

Mongilore's " Bibliotbeca Siculana, " 
L,220. 

Montfermt, marquis of, his proaeed 
ings, ii , 192 — applies to Ine popi 



for 



, 192 — applies to llie pope 
■ " ■■ against the V' ' 



238. 

Montpelier, university of, i., 3a 
MDnlrieiiK,Carlhu9iai] convent 



Morandi, Neri, letters of Petrarch to, 

ii., 177,179.217. 
MoroHrten, victory of, i., 107* 
Mijhldorf, battle at, between Frederic 

of Austria and Lewis of'BaTSFia, 

t.,120, 

Naples, voyage of Peirarch to, i.,245 
— sad state of aftairs at, 248, 265 ; 
ii., 6— dreadful storm at, i., 261. 

Narbonne, city of, i,, 64. 

Novello, Francesco, accompanies Po- 
iratcb to Venice, ii., 302. 

OJDiulK, bishop of, sends Petl'arch thfl 
diploma of count palatine, ii., 203. 

Ocan, desolate city of, i., 303, 

Orsini family, preparations of, i., 102. 

Orno, count of Anguillara, i., 161, 
209,211. 

Ostiii, cardinal of, elected pope, ii., 
116— some account of, ib., 17?. 

Padua, hostilities of, with Venice, iii, 
296. 

Palwjlogns, Midiael, empeior, n.,73. 

Paris, visit of Petrarcb'lo, i-,. 90— de- 
scribed by htm, 91— ♦haraetwof its 
inhabitants, 92 — university of, 94 
^-desolate appearanceof, ii.,^4. 

Parma, seizure of, i., 14?, 149 —re- 
volution at, 216— houteof Petrarch 
at, 219 — arrival of the poet at, iit, 
56. 

Passions, violent, aMertienrespectina, 
i.,290. 

Paxlrengo, Guglielmu da, contracts a 
friendship with Petrarch, i., 161, 
187, 189 — letters of the poet to, 
295; ii...'J7. 

PsTRVRca, bis influence on. the revi- 
val of modern hlerature, i. 3 — his 
claims to reinembranoe, ib. — an Ita- 
lian patriot, 4 — traits in.bis poli- 
tical character, ft, — hia i intimacy 
with the llaliaii artslocracy, 6— re- 

.. spected by all classes, 6— his in- 
dustry in recovering copies of, the 
classics, 7—itvi Latin compositions, 
ib. — bis epic poem of " Africa," 8, 
49,183, 207,257 — an enemy to 
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of. liieiature Hi Italy aikiilie tin»jof 

bis birlhi 10-^s<>tiieiaoQoOiit of'bist 

family ^31*-«r6ataD^'lii9e|n«at ^aodK 

fathery ^.'-^•Fietrp,: tiia^ (mibtruib^* 

biffth aod Jnfaocy.^f Ibe poet,t38ntr! 

narrow ^iicSLV9:f)i^ Blr^ brotibor^ 

Glkei)»rdo^!i&.*^hia/atber (fudkfli »oi 

asylulD nVAivigooQ, ^4?iHf<miOveato; 

tbe «aia}l tspma.Mf ^rpentiun^.^l 

— 'iM^iiires' ihc &'st .ri«iwleiita/ oC 

learniDg iiD(W< tbe iuitioD ;o(i Cop^ 

veuDole da> Fratoi 3$t^ hw iboyk^ 

friendship^for Goiifio Settifa)o^S6p— - 

early wakuif^A^tktuioi-iheyif^ff > 

pQct'jigtmu^ S7-r^|u8 admiratioB 

of .tbe works of Ciceray»^i>-r.^ept/ 

iiiil319|'in bis fiftteentfatyearti^ibe^ 

College of'Montp^lieri aiMi(>froin* 

tb«nc4»;itr 13a2r» to. the Uoivertity^ 

of Bolo^oai.to *tudy tbe law^38-*r- 

be contifiiies tobeaveflt^toithelaw^ 

audattiiched to the clai«8b9,'39 rr/ 

bis . feilier burfi$ some /of^ liis. books^ 

t^.'^pursiieH b^» studies' undeniOiQO i 

4a 1i^8toia,!the lyrici jioet, 40.'--,bis^ 

visit' U) Venit^, i6kr*T- death ofrfail! 

pafCtttaw 4 1'-^i^r^tiictis to Awi^noB, 

and settles tb0rp»42mbetrayeai6io 

some eicesses, 45— ^vaiii of bis^ier^^ 

sooal stppearance/t&r-^iis rare<ad«'. 

vaaiafres both of mind and body, 

46'H-.bisi. abstemious habits, t^—- 

abandons tlie law« and deivotes him* 

sc^rto f literature^ AT — bis Latin* 

c€miipositi^n8y'48, 49^ '—obstacles tb 

bis improveiaetit> ' t&^ — his great 

zeal, ilK -r- bisltkndaihip'^itb. Jchn 

of Florence/ 50-T-his introduction to 

James Colonna^ 51 — » f)blls .in love 

with Laura^ 56'*<— JMdturetQi^ his 

attaebmentf -58.-t^.bisi!ioiirney to 

Lombes, 641— r' adinires tbe Pjtiven^ 

^al peetsy 66 -^ tisits *tbe{ highest 

mountain of the Pyi«Dee8> 70^i*-ar»- 

rives at; bis destination, 75 -^ his 

attachment to Lello di Stefani, 76 

— and toa young German,77 — ^tates 

up his abode with John Colonna, 

79 — forms an acquaintance with 

Richard de Bury, 88— his inquiries 



rcBpeotidgi/Tl^iik, 88/ S jii oi gMPf ietHf 
takts lo i»iacilteiil^i9apit(l)Cio)iHiin^l 
84-^hiil continuedlptt«i£o0 UmLaunt^ 
85y 167vaaa;B2i^ui:iif y« tlwo««b^ 
thea9r<ai;(tfi£!nMM^ Kklodeiai^ &f^t 
89 T*^ ilia inoeoti ves j(4 tiwvielvMn^ 
viiiu.PaiM^i&. ^rrliiiBi^MdiifiiaQnrflii 
tba^ cit^' dl»^m§Mr4ki jifi^lawiit- 
aiie6Aif(Rob^4ir B^DolkMf mx^^Y 
the Uttivfarsity^i > d6i9*mptwieefl||K}|(K> 
6bent).a&.-4Dd to.I^M^97rf--^iftI 
letter M 40 7CarditNd.'€ob)dn'lb fifMiia 
AiX'te^Cfaapette,, A^urrfttia^rQCdptiO^f 
at Cologlife, ibOO^iia in»UiUk&leiatli 
peffameni;U01 --rr^biiftndi^i^iMilife 
tbepnt^iaajofi.'ttb notivfi^Qailniit^r^ 
1^ -m esborAS'tbe italia»(ttateidt» 
unite .and ' repel;<tbeC f ni^iden^iid^l 
— 'r^malnitf : at > (Anri^pon/:l37 t^hktd 
sonnet ^mibeanbjeefi of iL«iii»is fibs 
nes8> aadi^bifiwbliltiadM.&nMtJl 
newiog ttie j omsaibsiii UOi^f ^ndq 
for ir4nfil8rcinff>:$hiQ^pa()al>fi:9|Ml9(iin 
Eocne^'HL^bis (IMiii'^to^li^^ejNn 
pope^.lil5°»-H prewiptedt iv«kb/ltiMuitt»<^. 
noni^ateLiif ' Ijombes). )M6 -f*tiiiis. td^f 
gaffdi fbriAfB»da'Corr0ergi^|>l^9^e 

called iipoDHo(<pIead>itMl d«(i8«t>ieCi 
histiew-fri^d beforeiitietpope'tl tctf^ 
biraal,. iiKh^id' tS9(eaHsiKdf eas>&fa6iI(Y 
-^eooiMs aoqu^MikKlnf^itbiJGbi^fli 
elnto da Pastrengo;- ^l^ilB7( %S»l 
-^satirical letter^ Sih^ , Bifibop t^^i 
Lombes tabim,l'5dr^-4lhe:^b«t'«ii(H-f 
swer> 1H>— detfernun^ to tr&vriitol 
app^ui^ bisrpasaen-^ifSrLftuea^ififSSI 
— anecdote- <of, 159^f*^mbarkiitatR 
Marseilles for . iQi^ta-* VetdhiaitibSQ^i 
-his transport ottbdioldingi^daiiKdbC 
tree, i6]^.acci^ent >tii;<ifrj^rr^tfiltQ»^ 
refuge in ftbfe castle >6f iGaprai^^eAvr 
t6«— SeteribfeB tlie?di»adfulifitate*ion 
tbe<couiitry.,rl6a-^'p![OQd^ to«Bolnci f 
under the escort x)f • tbe Jiishop sK£s 
Lombes, 163.-— QaresMd\ ity[;Uiei') 
whole Colonna family^ td. ~^bonr<' 
template^ the Puins<)f<Roi^l64-<^: 
leaves that city, and voya^s eveil- 
into the British seas, 165 — his opi* 
nion of the English, 166 -^returns^ tor- 
Avignon, thinking he had conquered 



bis 'piusioni- 156— again- behold.* 
Liura^aild U^uttiralldd'aneW, 16? 
— Teliiriig'toLoinbe)i, ib.'^ — bia ex- 
cumioD to the top of Mount Veu- 
tuiix, 16.— 'hat a !«n and daueliter 
born to .him by a, ivonian <whos& 
name Mui'bistory are unknon'n, 1G8 
—his hpartleESness, 169^^ retires 10 
liv* at VaucUise, llOJ-punJinses a 
collage andfieW, and heltlea there, 
174— his seclusioD, 175 — his new 
mode of life described' by himself, 
177-^his residenr^e, 17S+--confa»iaes 
the neakness of his mill, }79 ~ vi- 
sited by the Hsllop of Cavailhui, 
181 — his literary undertatingEi 182 
— he makes the acquaintance nf 
Humbert >[;, Daiipbine of the Vi- 
ennoia, 183 — remaitib three' days 
and nights in the famous cavern at 
fiaume, 1S4— his letter to ihe Dau- 
phin, 183 — his sonnet 10 l^^ura on 
laeetinc iier at Avigniin, 190 — his 
master-lueces, 191 — procures frum 
Simone Martini a portrait of 'L^iura^ 
litt — his dei^uCion to lilwary pot- 
Buits; ISS-T^prFAdes his friend Bio- 
nbio' dal Bor^o San Sepoicro lo 
Tisit him at Vduoinse, 196 — ooui- 
plndeirts the King of Naplee, i£, — 
intent on obtaioit^ the Bononr of 
Poet Laureate, 201^ hnembition 
is gratified, 202 —aW iavited by 
R(^erto Bardi to be orowmed Poet 
Ijanreata at Paris, 203— repairs lo 
Home, 205, 209— selects m his ex- 
aminer the King of Naples, SOS- 
favours bestowed on him by the 
king, 208 — ceremonies attendant 
on his coroha lion as poet, 910 — pri- 
vileges accorded to, 211 — quits 
Rome, and arrives at Pisa, 212—^ 
his letter to King 'linbert of Naples, 
216 — welcomed to Panna by hi« 
friend AiioCorreggio, 217 — vMitedi 
by the blind old sdioolmasler of 
Ponlremdi, 218 — takes a house at 
Parma, 219 — deplores the loss of 
his friend Tbmmaso da Messina, 
219— and of the Bishop of Lombn, 
220— remarkable dream of, 221— 



commissioned by the Roman 'people 
to go 10 Avigtiun aK their advocate 
to Pope Olement'VI . (successor of 
Benedict XII.,) 222— assootated in 
tliis missibn with the subsequenlly 
famous Gpla di Kieiiao, 225 — Iris 
speech iothenewpiope,22e— ^™is 
Itia indignation at therefiisdl uf the 
ialtw M go to Rome in Ills " Lil)er 
l<;pistotafum'siifeTilulo,"228— iiis 
stay at Avignon, 230— commences 
tile irtiftly of the Greet ioiiguagp, 
233 — hiH instructor Burlaamo, i£. 
-reads Plato, 237 — birth of his 
daughter Francesca, 240 — his sor- 
row at the death of l-lie King of 
Naples, 244— describes his 'voyajie' 
to Naples, 245 — hisandienoe'wiih' 
the i{ueeii dowagHr,2G2' — appli^K 
to the wnmcil of Biaie,;263 — bi* 
visit to Baim, 2S4— disnitiesottn- 
ferred on him by the Qiieen of 
Naples, 2tt8 — witnesses* drtiadful 
storm at Naples, 262 — procures 
the liberation of thp prisonerB, 2(17 
— leaves 'Naples, and ' goes to 
Parma, 16. — quits Parma, and i^ 
beset by njbbeN, 268 -J- dreadful 
night passed by, 269-~re}Mirs to 
Bokigini.i'ii — received with high 
respect by Pope Clement VI., 270 
— rumour of bis death, ib.-'-abfiatd 
poem composed on' the imagined 
event, 271 — kindly received by 
Laura, ou his Teluni to Avignon, 
376 — his quarrel with John Co- 
louna, rt, — passes the nkiCer of 
13*6 at AvigniJniS79— visits the 
Bishop of Cavaillon at Vauchise, 
286, 293 — his " Treatise »ii SoH- 
tary Life," 286— describes hia war 
with the water-nymphs oftheSor- 
gue,ii. — his sonnets to Laura, 288 
— visits Laura, who is attacked by 
Ophthuhnia, 289 — sh^ is convinced 
of the sincerity of his iwssioo, 291 
made prebendary of' Parma, is.— - 
his letter to Ugolino de Rossi, 298 
— his excursion to Vanclnse, in com- 
pany with Socrates, 293 — hi* plfa- 
sing letter from VaiiclnseloWiliinm 
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0fPfftrWgo,a95 — TJmW hjptiro- 
therat the Cv[Ijhw«i Cq^rt^t of 
MQinri£ux,,2Sd— bi^livia^tbPtio 

, Beiigkno, 40.-^bi> entbiu)a*l)c sd- 
mirBtioD of C^la,()i .Rii;M(r> 319— 
eomwen an eclo^qe ia, ,bonour of 
lijg komau revolutiog, B^l-^^scep- 

, tion to the usual aeyerif^y ^f lAMra 
toward hiirii 323 — oh(aint ]«tteii 
of le^tiinq^an for bis boh, P^^T" 
deter^inen to It^ve Avignon and to 
repair to Italy., 33?— hia Ipat inter- 
view with Laura, lO. •<rr^eturqi. V> 
Italy for the iifth timsi^Sil —.i^a 

, letter of remnsalxante to Hien^, 
348 — proceeds to P^rm*, where he 
learns llie ua)iapp/ fate of .the 
Colonnas, ti. — proceeds from p|B- 
.noa to FIorcBce, 318 :rr rej^iKi 
la Parma, and thence to Vernua, 
ti. — «sperieiicea [he effect of ^u 

,*arlbniialio. 349— ceUirn*. to Pm- 
iitn, wnere he ^\e^:hi».^iin Jonn, 
3^5 — rect^i[M a .letter ftom l^i- 

Shiuo Vi9CoiHi,_367 — hears asw* of 
.ftura's clealh, 'Serbia nttte vpqn 
that f:.veni,..i&,— hia innipiicy.^iv) 
Simofle iMeQimi, 361 — his ^opy nf 
Vireil,3Sl-7T death of biji friend, 
.CardiiiaJ.CfllooDB, 36?— yiiiJ^Mi^ii 
fred^^Pio, ij. — aod Gli(i|COIpo rta 
Carraia.j'i. — h\» grief at the death 
of Cardioul Colonip, 374 — Luca 
dbrisliani fud Mpiiiardo Accuraio 
propose to live with Petrarch, in 

.Italy, 375— his letter to Mainardo, 
376^bis ffiends murdered, 3^8 — 

. TOivea. the Florentine repMblic to 
avenge tiieir death, Sr^ — visita 
Ludovif^, Lord of Padua,, il. 3. — 

rbirle^fer to Virgil oq passing his 
tomb,.4 — his.criucisniipf t(j^ Rii- 
maijqt of [he Rose, 8— j)roceeda)lo 
Verofia, uiid Iheiicp to^adua, 9 — 

,«l&te(l ^rchdearon of Parnia, 1,0 — 

,welco{pe|i ihe Arrival of C^fdinal 
6iiy,.i6. — hia leMer to thp .Em- 
peror|Charles, pprflu^diog hjol tfl.ao 
to.ltafy, lyid pu^ an,wd (othe 4is- 

'Wn^iouB in>tbat,flpMntry, jfi— jour- 
ney> to Vfirona.to m^ Jiis friends. 



19..-bi>,)eUwt«i Sfwrataa, ifr.n^ 
im tikpi M(irQ».BaFVat9.,^Tr- 
and FrauceMO di.We»fl,;20iT nt ^- 
caccio, fb. — deatf^ttt -u>« ^iarm' 
tioei r^iMt^riiii; to tiiiphiLsiri'' ndl^ 
and pAtrimatty, 39ffr«tMr1(* if,D»alta 
prewotetl to, 4AH-Wpnn*l»e4-^ 
Boccaccb tor hia.iat^BHOV wUh tl)e 
ViMoott, 47 — hi* te|)jj,49]— reytiP* 
f,he Cardinul of Bo)*««*«f Fji#w, 
. SB — trafelt wil^i.liiiB tp VaxaWf^CK 
— bia tnrroretKiptionait Jj«ionb ^- 

— arrivea Rt Pariwt, fi7t-^ iMMWt 
for Home to Utend^e,'^^e^ ''fir 

,kicked.biaborse,ifi9K^fiuiirAKflia, 
bit Dat4 .place, ${1— r,dMMfe««iA 
copy oC QuHitili^B " De loMtMti? 
ona Orntprfa," rt. i i h« wa in t»hW> 
be wai borfl,.66Ti-«oWjOjF;iWBIioB, 
65 — and JOi^aduBj 96rr:iaceif0f 
iu^matiop of )ii4 .tHjntbef.i Gbit- 
rardo.67T-re«iew8.bi(i,pippo, ,^ 
— become* acquaipiMtl with Amlfe* 
Da»dolo,,JaaBeM:VeQiwefci[Jfr-ltw 
.letter to the Doge, rela(4!(4.it« 4rhe 
jvajr.^tweeo Gsoofc, au^.'V^piiM, 
74VrecaUof.bisfaniiluto(Flttreiwfi( 
and' Ifaa reptofatwu o^,h«-^lMiwl 
propArtj',3QiTTi9U*M.pCiU4Mi«iBK 
been witl^d^ii. — vviiw anj4t> 
scriptioBfofitb&nioiuipanlof'iainea 
of flarrarib 83v.pr«(;eed» poVf- 
cenaa, 84 -iT-jHOd »« V«r(«lir..a> 

— revisit* Proveaoo and ■\itm- 
oluse, 89-:-6nda Avjipoaas }»v- 
fliaale at ever, W-^hii'-^vsinii 
ecla<ue>a satire on-aepieiit'ViLwtd 
i^a Cardinals, Sln~ wri^ea tOiiCU- 
niept. VI, oa the ft^in-of: RenNi, 
92— viuted bytbe Bitbop..«f ^It^. 
lenue, 9G— 40^ 4t«MiU «f IwlMi 
John, 96 ^,bu r4aiarkR«n BiwiM^ 
101— apHala toi tb» SfnaBipeofla 
in beWf of.tbe TnbattS. imn&iit 
atilhentjoity questieDedKlOJV**^!)^ 
remarks on tiie npe^ical fMvf^xm 
104 — indiKoation »('.(««: fkovbjr 
asainst, J(>4t^a<w:pta ^W^oonriia- 
sfgDB thp office otMinUmXthCi*' 
g]eDtVl.(.ia7i^etui~pt.uVaiitliiM 
and den»-ib«a.|iii i|K>di» of iliCe Ifawf^ 
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108 — his female atWrtdant, it. — 
niitts at Avignon fur tbe Cardinal 
of Boulogne, 110 — again attempts 
to recbncile the Genoese and Vene- 
linns, lll^-sets out for Italy, ib. — 
his disliheof the pope, 113 — his 
preseuts to llie Bishop of Oivailloo, 
114 — refiiaes to complimeiit the 
new pope, 116 — sels out for Italy, 
and in persuaded by John Viscouti 
to tafLti up his nbode at Milan, 119 

— his ciinduct i^ondemiied by his 
frieiids, 121— ^lisrticoHristent apolo- 
gies lo thtun, 122 — -uairpn escape 
of, 1S5 — exhibits symptoma of a 

, new passion, 186 — -hit lelter to the 
QenaesB, 128 — vitritsthrimonaatery 
of St. Coliiinba, 130— his house at 
Vatictiije plundered and set on fire 
by robbers, 132— wishes for a bene- 
fiSe'neai' Avignon, 133 — 'liis reply 
to Iha Emperor Cbaifes, ii.-^his 
mention'of Rienzo, 134 — is pre- 
sented with fl (Jreelt Hdmel', U7— 
his embassy to Venice, 131*— falls 
in his nt^sotiationj 139— his appeal 
to the Doge of Venice, lit} — 
answered; ib: — 'his goilaon, 145 — 
his flattering teller to (he Rnaperor, 
IGO-hin journey tu Mantua, 162 

— his' etin versa lioil t»ith the Em. 
ptror, t'fi.— arrives at Milan, IfiD^ 
travels Ititli the Emperor, Imt de- 
clines to accompany him to Rome, 
173- hisletteT'stoNeri Morandi, 
177, 179— hisfeelineson the oc- 
casion of Zanobi di Strata's being 
crowned poet laureate, 181 — his 
Iflitet' to the Emperur on his quit- 
ting Italy, 184 — iovites Modiotb 
Milan, lo superintend his son's edu- 
cationi 189 — his illness, ISO — 
receives' a lelter from Barbnlo di 
Salmone, addressed to the "king of 
poets," 191 — sent on a mission to 
the Emperor, 194 — finds him en- 
gaged in preparing the golden bnll, 
195 — returns to Milan, 198 — 
writes an Hllpgorieal eclogue on the 
battle of Poitiers, 200-i^etter from 
his friends at Avignon, and from 



Agapito Colonna, 202— the Bithop 
of Olmiitz tfenda him the diptoma 
of Count PalatlDe, 203:— preroga- 
tives at ladled to the dH^nity-, 204 
— his lelter of thaitks (o the Em- 
peror, 205 — hU retreat at Garig- 
nuQo, in. — his letter to Guido Set- 
tiiDo, describing bis habits and 
occupalioHs, 207 — his daughter 
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for the tomb of Andrea Dandolo, 
2IG — comedy on the sacking of 
Cesena attributed to him.ii. — and 
also Medio, 217 — his treatise en- 
titled, " A Remedy agaiiigt either 
extreme of Fortune," 217, 340 — 
describes to Neri Morandi an acci- 
dent (hat befel him, ib, — makes a 
trip to Bergamo, 218 — forms the 
aoquaintaiice Af Enrico Capri, the 
Jeweller of Bergamo, 219 — his 
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— welcomes Boccaccio toriia Lnuse, 
ib. — letter from ihe Erapresa Anne 
to, 222 — Ilia answer, (6. — his io- 
vitation to' S" (crates, 224 — robbed 
by hia son, John, 225 — i;eceive3 a 
hearty invitation from ' Albino, a 
phyfncian, 226— qnits hia house at 
St. Anlbro»io, and settles In tlie 
Benedictine Abbe^ of St. Ktnpli- 
cian', 22f ..— desenbes his. new ra- 
treat, 228 —inquires into Ibe hic- 
tory of St. Simplician, ib. — bis 
friend, Uuido Settimo, appointed 
Archbisliop of Genoa, 230— visited 
by Nicola A cciaj noli, 233 — his mis- 
sion to Paris to congratulate King 
John on his return to his country, 
234 — his warm reception at the 
French court, 236 — his opinion of 
the English, 236 — on bis return to 
Milan, he js invited to Prngue by 
the emperor, who sends him a gold 
ciip,23G — his reply, 237— qnils 
Milan, ifi. — settles at Padna, 240 
— death of his son, Jobn, ib. — mar- 
riageof \m daughter, ib. — letter of 
his friend tSimonidps, 241 — his an- 
swer, 242 — death of his ti-iend 
Soerales, 243 — sets out for Vau- 




linfr by the unseltled ^tale, of tjie 
quuntry, 341 — receives a, Ue*ii in- 
Titatioa.troui the KmpBrw at Gff^■ 
many, ifi. — leaves Padua, «inl re- 
.ailiR^.Vi VenicB, onilfciiiiBt QS,lbe 
: ,pUgliE,247— umkesa^teKWE pf iiis 
: ..Ijbr^tiy to tbe Bepobliq '^' Vtuiee, 
. Si48T— wlaj^j*! the.'irw'*'^""'ws aa- 
fiooea Impi as. ft.reHidBitce.i.ifi.t- 
death of liiafriend.AiszotJotreRKio, 
250 — visiLed by fioccnocio, wtio in- 
trixlucea to bin I.eQUtioFi1a(0, 2£l 
—hears of the dentil of I^lius,2G2 
— and of SimwiidMi i*.-riwip[»i>tied, 
but errQiieu^sly.to^iave.trHDHlatfd 
Homer, a53~r«pa<n,la '&ioena 
.tii)«y bis reaiieclB.tQ Cctrduipl til- 
bomoE, 25^ — invites ilfoculmto :<Jel 
.Vennetu, serve tu theVeBBtiauRt- 
peditioQ to Cantiia, 16-— W letter 
to pocEiiccio. on iVhe JuiigJenj-fr of 
Italy, 257 -Tibia summariy ,pr<icee<l- 
ing HJLb an alhovil'i IDS w-.jjoe!!. to 
Pavialo pass the, aut«mn„,2Ha— 
birto of his KrapdaaiirSGl-n+RH. let- 
ter of advice to'Pope Utiian V., 
ii.— -.auiors .his sisty-tlwrd year, 
263— riuvilai to Pavia l;y:GaleaiKo 
Yisconti, !l64-:-'loalh ofihig gi«ad- 
BOD, 266 — prooeiidB by iwater to 
Padua, aar-T-is attacked by fever, 
269— be makes bis will, 270+-he 
sets out for ]{oine,.273 — is seized 
vitb a fit at Ferrnra, and: Bup|iOBed 
to be deud, i6.<— atteiiliosB paid to 
him by Nicliolaa and Ug(j d'Este, 
273 — compelled to retiirn.to Padua, 
274— retires to the village of lir- 

Sia tbr the benefit of \n» heallb, 
.' — hia dislike of the Venetians, 
275 — Ills treatise " De pui ipaius, 
et aliorum igiwrantia,"' 2^7 — his 
continued illnPE^, ill., 307.-<-<iiet 
prescribed to, 278 — believes in nii- 
raclea attributed to Pope Urban, 
280— his letter to Francesco Bruiii, 
ou the slate of his atfairs, 281 — 
.writes to Cardinal- Cabassole 'on 
his iJhiess, 285, 288,. 293— con- 
ceives an enmity to the Cardinal of 



of his situation loMnUlietis jeljiMiir, 

294— setx.out for PaaiiaV?98'T^in- 
vited hy Pandolfo Malalesta lO^Pe- 
BMo, ijiti decline*. iw KoHhiiher, 
iTT-.aeconntapies fVaijcefwi.^o- 
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theaenaH^SOS— >eaigVia.lplT«dby, 
304— writes. for €a«rata*.Wi»k on 
the best mode of govern in g aiSlWte, 
305 — .hii. ietteraitoiBoeoMciiftiSIW 
— be 'feMJa- tho' PacunerMt.jsJu^ 
translates Boccaceio'nstorjfrof v^ri- 
aeldi*" itHo Lfitin, SQ^-ibjadflftrti, 
310 — tradition relative D) Ikat 
event, 3HM-funerallK^oM^Baidittl, 
312-->(-D[iQnniiient tii,.>l'. — A^laijnb 
of tia lomb, 313*i-iBMcaotio'B letter 
on hig death, 3.t4-^pars<Kin4irC|m- 
rHcter of, 3<I9 — hii>cou3tancy' ia 

.:frt«Ddsh|p.^20-i-!ho«|)li^an[>e)ied 
tO'lhe ereat, ha.vsasno syceuhont, 
322— his benevolence, iA.^|t» Belf- 

.(fnrnBlacenf^',.3S4-TT-^ eDniOHjiinf 
the fame t/ Dante, 325^.^1)ja£rHdi< 
tiout ^GM-impulse given. by JiimiM 
the study of geograpLv, Sfei — his 
phiioKouhy intnied wilD-Pjatoniifn; 
32e>~liis Latin poems, 331^;his 
epistleain Latin versej 33 7"-elii» La- 
tin prose lepistles, 338— rhisEs^ay eW 
Memorable Fvents, 339— iretnafks 
on his Trealiae ,on a. St^Iyry Lif«l 
342 — hiotrenlise "DeOtioRelU 
giosorura,". 343 — bis essay "De 
Optima' Adniiiistrniida Itepiibliea,'' 
34S — observations on hinaaaoels, - 
348-whis poetical repulatioiit 351 
—00 his pasaion for l^aufa, 35B~^ 
Ugo Foscolo's estimate of' his poe- 
tical genius, 357 — difficulty of 

.transloiing his ll^ian poetcyv-Stipi 
•—monotony of hb sonnels,i3S2< — 
specimens of tliem, 363, 364, iG&, 
■^ subject of hi« poem "Ttionfi,'! 
367 — summafryofibis chawcter, 

moral, political, ami poetical, 366— u 
sonnets of, translaled by T. H. 
Sealy, and Susan Wollaston, 371— 
dirumilogical snmmnrv of liis lifi>, 
abridged from Baldelfi, 375 — de- 



-■of,lbyJ:G. Pfisler, Sra^ttedal- 
lipo of Laura, 385— ^iid i# h^Qiiieir, 
391. 

Pethircli, -Gh«rank>, (br6rtn>r of Uih 

■ >^oel) i.,'34ri-rel[res to amonlslery, 
"S30. 
-PSster, .1. G , Ills description of coins 

" rblaliiig t(i the hM uf Peti-arcli, ii., 

-.I8?9. - 

IPBilip AsgiiMuHj maniiaW uf,i , 95. 

PWHp'jf Valoi^. his Ireatv with tlie 

■'i»laaoirti,i..M8. 

-Fbltbonulier'S'stuiii;, ^buruli after tlie, 

„,t, 17. , .: ■ ., . 
PlilloBuplq-^'luVeof, ij; 15 
'PityMeiATTf, i^uotanne df, H., 104- 
Biatfo, the KTiiiidftrtier of Peirarcli, 

Kffiieiilars'relalive lit, i.,31. 
&. Leontiii, ii., '30 — inirudiici-ii 
■h) PiHrardi, aSl— his permn ile- 
notibed, i6: — striiL't dead by liglil- 
nius, 253. 
Pilgri'X^lo KoniD, iiumeni>e cDuiiUiirse 

■nf,ii;,i59. ■-■ . '■ ' 
Pio, Nfaiiri'edi, visited by Petrardi, 



59,239,344. 
Plato.wfitiuEs of, i.,-239 — doctrines uf, 

ir,330. 
PuBlry, prcTenf a), i^utlivated, i , 65. 
Portis, coromitidTi of, i.;'204. 
PoSlierg, battle of, ii., 198. 
Popes, claiiDi of the, (., 20 — tbeir 



Populariiy.true.i. 218; ii„361. 
PunistuneiilB, future, queatioo ri^iati 



Qdiiililian " Da Inrtilutioiie Ora- 
turia," copy of, discoveredj it.; 64. 

liaiuiond of Cardona, defeated, i., 118 

— besieKes Milan, 121. 
Haimondo, Bialiop of Orvieto, i., 310 

—313. 
Rainier, comniaUder of tbtt VeoelJan 
triiops, ii., 297 — bis resignaliuu. 



ax. '»»l' 

BafemiBt {lOi^'ior/'Ms^btl^lirm^ to 

■the'fairstx.'itll'eft." -" 

Re^nel, Abb^, state menl of, i., 204. 
Rhhlf , pereinony oiillie baiik^ W Uie, 

■i., 100. 
Rieiizo,the 'Frib'uiie, i., 4^rev(ililtion 
'at Kiime ffl'eeted by. 301 — bis biitb 
■ami bitloiv, 1^), — discjunilunaliced 
by tbt pope. :)U,"i— his meaiit^ iifdwa- 
kpiiiiig itie uttcdtioH (pf tbB RotOaus, 
300 — ln« spet^L-ties to the Romau 
ppOjjhi, 30?, 309— reizes tHe oppor- 
luiiily uf tetefaiiijCflloiiira'silepftr- 
turefrOni Rutuo to proclaini a new 
constlnitjori; and to make 'the fto- 
mains' su-ear lo support il, 310.— 
invested viHh supreme power d9 a 
liomanTi!biine,3)3 — uT^tawentbe 
BaruiU, 314— senite an pmbaSSy lo 
the pr)pe at Arigiioni 315 — big c6u- 
rtersresppnteii,3i&^tii?popilBClty, 
317— ordprS'Martiihidi P«e*'to to 
be executed, ifr.^j^.everitttei df,' 3l8 
— ^fwelKn pulentiltfeB'lielioowledae 
Iris'uiitbuHty, ifi-— abtolilte power 
'i>f,320-^KeW'hinlaelfoikde-a cbeva- 
Rer, 3-25 — boU eiddreM of, 326 — 
qiicslion put to by Strfano Co- 
louiia, 327— biswruih 'lowards ttie 
nobles. 328 — clemetti^ of, 329 — 
proceeds lo ipietl' an insurrection, 
330 —-his puBtDanimoils conduct, 
331— viwory nf, ^Jl-iBoaSt of, 333 
—follies of, 834 — bfa cbirrierfelio- 
miniuuBly sent baeH to Rom^.^S 
— Petmrch's letter rf remonstrance 
!o, 342— loses Ms'poplilai'ity, 343 
— set at defiance by tbtf Count de 
Minerbino,-345— resisns hispbwer, 
and rerires to the casllS of St; An- 
gelo,3+7— hisfalUnuded'to,ii„14 
^—brought as a pristiiiert^Avipion, 
97 — bis history after the Fost of his 
power, 98— exuoInmmli«lted,■99— 
his reoeptton at Pra^rue'bv tire Em- 
peror Chnrfes, lOfrt-his journey to 
Avignon, i6. — Petrarch's reiliarks 
relative lo him, 101 — imprisoned by 
the pope, 102— • remark* ori by Pe- 
trarch, 134— bis re-ex;dtatiiin, 152 
— cruelties couimitted by, 153^— his 
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attempts !>(o Jiar^guetitbe peoipkr 
> 154— r/hia tram jendydSSitmeoHi of 

. Jifibeii ttff \> Naple»«.> celabrated . epistle 
^ 0f» i, \L4r— f^ warlike mooaircb^ 25, 
Jfl^l 1 l-^cocee^ m> pertoii < to^he^ 
.relief of .jGoenotiyUB^fciefeiala the 
Vificoatiy 117-— eomplitticDtod by 
;Petrareh^iil;9&r-r90io^.accQUQt of, 
, ,49S*-r/?piit|Uiett crf,i 199.u)L 
Roddph, of Hapsburg, i.«i40l5>«fn se- 
lected bj PetrarohaiHliil/exaffiiner/' 
'J<^: ^bie rpoetie tgrow », 20&-<rbeatPW8 
(hvottts bD Petrarcbr208'*«rrlettQi{ to/ 
.215-^ft death, 24arrHMriU ef» 244— 
.^IMed to, juL, 6hrDatitrail daughter 
of, 31, 
Bolero, Fietro,, elected popei» u.*.281. 
illomaunt of the Rose, criticism on, 

ii., 8. 
,Booie, ppssessioD of, clakned by the 
popes, !., 20 — project for trajqsfer- 
ripg the holy seat to, 140, 145*-it8 
ruios described by Petrarch, 164 — 
vhister)^ of, by Petrarch, 182 -^ce* 
remonies at, on the coronation of 
V Pe^r^rch as Poet Laurea^,,210— ^ 
revolutior? at, eiected hy^Qoifk di 
Jiienzo, 301--abMae9 at,t302, 306r-y^/ 
. .order, fiitablisbed in,^.315rT-i insure ^ 
rection of the nobles of, ^d ^^con- 
. coui^jtipf pil^riins at,.to,att€y94<the 
jubilee, ii., 59--Ttroub]es at, 93, 150. 

Bomk JE{pUu^>otbriM9ra liote pnson^. 

Si' An^elo, Castle of, retirMeot of 

' Rienzo to, i., 347> 

St. Columba, monastery of, ii.,.131. 

Si. Simplician, inquiry into the his- 
tory of, ii., 228. 

Salerno, University of, i., 204. 

^an Sepolcro, Dionisio dal Borgo^ 
some account of, i., 159 rr- letter to, 
168 — invited by Petrarch to visit 

, him at Vancluse, 196 — arrives at 
Naples, 201. 

Saracenic charity, i., ^\. 

Sea ndiano, Castle of, i ., 26 

Sealy, T. H., sonnets c .1 Peti'arch' 
translated by, ii., 371 ' ^ ■ 



i»eitifi»o»Gttid9to the i^ng ^hkmA ici^ 
Petrarch, i., 36, 39^vi9its ihe^ppet 
at Vaucluaa, 181 ; ii., 131 — letter 
of Petrarch to, 2Q7.rft^ 



Archbishop of Genoa^ )WO»i / i »:j L 
Sigeros, Nichola-,) hb ^<|9Mti^f<PSeV 

trarcbj.ii., 137. .: , t.u/ ] , vi*UiL .^ 
Simonid^s, his Jett<)r<Aa>l?eiMniLf(^-».« 

241— hifldeatb,2S3.^i>gL. ^-Hr. 
Soerates;^ pMiciila|^'rel«Uire^l#;;ji.» 

.893r->-MrceW« ii»m; tmHi^Wofiom 

Petrarch, ii„ 224-to death, 84% 
Solitude, observsuticMPto .6% . i*^f *Uf$k rrr^ 

tgAiuM the laewftof t^atnr^, 17$9- 

sweetness of, 286 ; ii.; 16§^ 9^2le • 
Sonaets by PetnnrcH, lU.iae^^M^^ 

dS5 r^ traoslated by .T. ,1^^»m^ 

^u4 Susan Wella8ton,37L'-«^ - 
Sorgue, river, i., 174 -r- Nai»$^4>fitlie» 

2q6. jfi \t 4|t..ii(>. 

Squarzafiqhi, error q|, ii., 215i. '(»)(' 
Sun, eclipse :oftlie,J., 197* f^i ,^k^\ 

Taillerand, Cardinal,^ i^ -J44fr- pva^f 
culars relative to, 28]^ 7— ovs «%Mftr- 
rel with Cardinal de jCpnnteog^, 

Teseide, an epicipoe«p,hyr9oeq4b9^p^ 

Theodosius, £mperiQir,J.^ 204* . „ m 
Thule» .iw^i*^ Jf^haiveito it^.fijliiiii- 

tion,.!., 83, 166. • .- 1. tr. 

Tirabo^i» catalogue presented hy^i., 

12 —assertion of, 14. . ., ,'> ^ 7 
Tolomei, .^^a^ tt)e<pf>etjQf SieQa,i., 

132. . . .-f *. t ».:• .- . 

Toulouse, city of, visit of Petrarch>to, 
i., 64--.flprfil games at, 67 — tragic 
event at, 6S. 

Tournament, a tragic one, i., 120. 

Trausnitz, fortress of, i., 121, 122. 

'f Trionfi," Petrarch's poem of, u., 366. 

Uherto, Carlo, King of Hungary, i., 
198, 

Ugo of Arragon, his mission to Rome, 
y., 150. 

Ugolino de Rossi, letter of Petrarch 
to, i., 292. 

Universities, Italian, and their pro- 
fessors, i.V 11- 
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l^iV^rgitvxtf Paris^somie ac^outit ©f/ 

"f^lery; ^Ktra(^'ifroin his 'Trafvbls in 
Italy, i-.'SlO. * • ! ' ' 

Vattiji, PhUtp of, i., 184.; ^ ' 

Vaucluse, fountain ofi i., 3? '— Pe- 
(rardb retiiis to reside at, 170— th<r 
valley described^ 173 — cavern at, 

, 174— i^feited by PeiraV-ch^ 285, 29^ 
f*wlov^ 6f PeiraTch for, 376 — profli- 
gsid^ slt,ii.,90. * 

Venetahns awd the Genoese, rivalry' 
of,ll.,72> 137 — letter df Petrarch 
rel&iiVetd; 74. 1 

■VWlce,^vi8it of Petrarch to, i., 40—" 
<5«IWel!lyJ)re vailing there, ii., 276 
— hostilities' b^^eett' and Padua, 
IJee-^L-jJeaee^witlt, 302. ' • -' 

Ventoux, Mount, ascent of, i., 167- 

Villain, Jolni, the historian, i., 27/ 
198,280,350; ii., 61, 142. 

Villani, Philip, ii., 25. 

Vil-gill affostropheof, i.,M34 — Pe- 
•ffiwfcb'S co^y <Dfi 364— letter of Pe- 
fOfffih to, iJ., 4. 

Virtue, theory and practice of, i., 169 

VisiWrti fthnily, the, 1,5. 

Visconti, Galeazzo, i., 119 — imprison- 
ment of, 1'24— arrives ilfi tritimph' ait' 
l^filan, ii., 231-^marri6s a daughter 
of the French kit^gi 234 — fStes 
given i)y, 262i—iiiViles Petrarch to 
his court, 265 — bis daughter mar- 
tied t6 the Duke of Clarence; ib) 
)in of;, described, 396. 



Visconti, John, influence of, ii. ^ 119 — 
' his reception of Cardinal 'Alboihi6z, 
124 — takes poss^ion of Genoa^ 
130 — l^agti^ against, ' 136 ^— hi^' 
death; 142*it-ehara6ter of^i^.^-^tiis 
dbminions derofve to^is ihre^^e- 
phe^s, 143 — his character, 322 — 
coinof, 394L' ' 

Visconti, Luchino, particulars relaii^e 
to, i., 267-^Vj^rite8 to Petrarch-, '357 
— oath of, ii.;7' ' * 

Visconti, Marco, besieged Genoa, i., 
- 116.--def6sliedby Robert of Niples, 
117— successes of* 118 — his death, 
1 19 — ^his eldest ^n Galeazzo, ib. 

Visconti, Matt^o, chief of tlie Ghibel- 
lines, i., 113— renounces the title of 
Itn per ial' Vicar; 114-i-hi8 sudden 
death, 190. ! ; . 

Walram, Archbishop of Cologne, tar^* 



coin of, described', ii., 381. 
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Wartoii'fe Kfidtorj of English Poetry, 
extract from,!., 67. ' '' ' ' ' 

W^insbef^, allusion to' the battle of, 
' i.;18.--' '■ . "i' ■•■ r • ;■■ 

Wencfeslaus, Son of ^ the ' EmpeVor 
*Ch&rles, dhristened, ir., 237. 

Wine, law prohibiting the Use of, i. 7^, 

WoHftston, Susan, sonnets of Petrarch 
translated by, ii., 873. ' ' 

Women, illustrious ones, i&., 222. 

Zenobia di Strata, letters of, ii.-, 16&-* 
crowned poet-laureate at Pis4, 180. 
Zimmermann on " Solitude,** i., 286.. 
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